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A  State  of  the  Barometer  in  inches  and  deci¬ 
mals,  and  of  Farenheit’s  Thermometer,  in  the  open 
air,  (haded  from  the  fun’s  rays,  taken  between  twelye 
and  three  o’clock  afte'rnoon,  andthe  quantity  of  Rain¬ 
water  fallen,  in  inches  and  decimals,  from  the  30th  of 
Sept,  to  the  30th  of  0(i^.  1785,  near  the  foot  of  Ar¬ 
thur’s  Seat. 
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Kilrairn 


VIEWS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Nutnher  Ninth. 


Kilchurn  Castle,  in  Argyleihire. 

Mr  Pennant  gives  the  following  defcription  of  this  place; 

“  I  puifued  my  journey,  and  had  a  fine  view  of  the  meanders  of  the 
river  before  its  union  with  Loch- Aw.  In  an  ifle  in  the  beginning  of  the 
*  lake  is  the  cafile  of  Kilchurn^  or  Ktlcairny  which  had  been  inhabited  by  the 
prefent  Lord  Breadalbine’s  grandfather.  The  gieat  tower  was  repaired  by 
his  Lordfhip,  and  garrifonedby  him  in  1745.  fervice  of  the  govern¬ 

ment,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rebels  from  making  ufe  of  that  great  pafs  a- 
crofs  the  kingdom  ;  but  it  is  now  a  ruin,  having  been  ftruck  by  lightning. 

“  At  a  place  called  Htmilton  pafs,  in  an  inftant  we  burft  on  a  view  of  the 
lake,  which  makes  a  beautiful  appearance  :  It  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and 
(hows  at  leaft  ten  miles  in  length.  This  water  is  prettily  varied  with  ifles  ; 
fome  of  them  tufted  with  trees,  others  large  enough  to  afford  hay  and  pa- 
fturage  ;  and  in  one  called  Inch  Hail,  are  the  remains  of  a  convent.  The 
country  people  are  ftill  fond  of  burying  here.  Infular  interments  are  faid  tu 
owe  their  origin  to  the  fear  people  had  of  having  their  friends  corpfes  de¬ 
voured  by  wolves  on  the  main  land. 


The  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hahrides,  •with  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D. 
By  James  Boswell,  Efq. 


TH  £  public  is  indebted  to  Mr 
Bofwell  for  preferving  anec¬ 
dotes  which  had  otherwife  been  loft, 
and  fumifhing  out  of  them  an  enter¬ 
tainment  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
pleafe.  Perfons  of  an  ordinary  de¬ 
gree  of  curiofity,  would  wifh  to  have 
accompanied  Dr  Johnfon,  to  have 
heard  his  converfation  by  the  way, 
and  what  pafled  in  the  companies 
where  he  was  :  In  the  prefent  publi¬ 
cation  this  curiofity  is  gratified.  The 
reiledfions  of  an  able  moralift  may 
gratify  a  higher  principle ;  and  the 
peculiar  pleafantry  of  the  author  in- 
terfperfed  will  make  even  the  grave 
to  fmile. 

We  are  introduced  to  Dr  Johnfon 
and  his  fellow  traveller  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  charaflers :  “  Dr  Samuel 
Johnfju't  charaAer,  religious,  mo- 
nl>  political,  and  literary,  nay,  his 


figure  and  manner,  are,  I  believe, 
more  generally  known  than  thofe  of 
almoft  any  man  ;  yet  it  may  not  be 
fuptrfluous  here  to  attempt  a  (ketch 
of  him.  Let  my  readers  then  re¬ 
member,  that  he  was  a  fincere  and 
zealous  Chriftian,  of  high-church  of 
England  and  monarchical  principles, 
which  he  would  not  tamely  fiiffer  to 
be  queftioned  ;  fteady  and  inflexible 
in  maintaining  the  obligations  of 
piety  and  virtue,  both  from  a  re¬ 
gard  to  the  order  of  fociety,  and 
from  a  veneration  for  the  Great 
Source  of  all  order ;  corred,  nay 
ftern  in  his  tafte ;  hard  to  pleafe,  and 
eafily  offended  ;  impetuous  and  irri¬ 
table  in  his  temper ;  but  of  a  moft: 
humane  and  benevolent  heart ;  ha¬ 
ving  a  mind  ftored  with  a  vaft  and 
various  colledlion  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  which  he  communicated 
A  a  2  with. 


CnaraHer  of  Dr  Jolinfon. 


vith  peculiar  pcrfpicuity  and  force,  ings  would  not  appear  fo  extraordi- 
in  rich  and  choice  cxp^cfilon  He  nary  were  it  not  for  his  bovi-ivciu 
united  a  moil  logical  head  with  a  nvar  •’  but  I  admit  the  truth  of  this 
molt  fertile  imagination,  whichigavc  only  on  fome  occallons.  'The  Mef 
him  an  extraordinary  advantage  in  Jiah,  played  upon  the  Canterbury- 
arguing  ;  for  he  could  reafon  clofc  organ,  is  more  fublime  than  when 
or  wide  a:,  he  law  belt  for  the  mo-  played  upon  an  inferior  initrument : 
moment.  Hi  could,  whcnhechofe  but  very  flight  mulic  will  feem  grand, 
it,  be  the  grcalelt  iophllt  that  ever  when  conveyed  to  the  ear  through 
wielded  a  weapon  in  the  fchools  of  that  majeftic  medium  IVrile  tbere- 
declanlation  ;  but  he  indulged  this  fore  Dr  Jahnfon'sfayingt  are  read,  let 
only  in  converfatlon,  for  he  owned  hit  manner  be  taken  along.  Let  it, 
he  fometimes  talked  for  viftory.  He  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  fay- 
was  too  confeientious  to  make  error  ings  themfelves  are  generally  g,reat; 


permanent  and  pernicious,  by  deli- 
beidtcly  writing  It.  He  was  con- 


that,  though  he  might  be  an  ordi¬ 
nary  compofer  at  times,  be  was  for 


felons  of  his  fuperiority.  He  loved  the  molt  pait  a  Handel.  His  perfon 
praife  when  it  was  brought  to  him  ;  was  large,  robuft,  I  may  fay  ap- 


but  was  too  proud  to  fcck  for  It.  He 
was  fomewhat  fufceptible  of  flattciy’. 


proaching  to  the  gigantic,  and  grown 
unwieldy  from  corpulency.  His 


His  mind  was  fo  full  of  Imagery,  countenance  was  naturally  of  the  cait 
that  he  might  have  been  perpetually  of  an  ancient  itatue,  but  fomewhat 
a  poet.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  disfigured  by  the  fears  of  that  evil 


that  in  his  poetical  pieces,  which  it 
is  to  be  regretted  arc  fo  few',  becaufe 
fo  excellent,  his  ilyle  is  cafier  than 
in  his  profe.  There  Is  deception  in 
this ;  It  is  not  ealier,  but  better  fuit- 
cd  to  the  dignity  of  verfe;  as  one  may 
dance  w  ith  grace,  whofe  motions,  in 
ordinary  walking — In  the  common 
llep,  are  aukward.  He  had  a  con- 
flitutional  melancholy;  the  clouds  of 


which,  it  was  formerly  imagined,  the 
royal  touch  could  cure.  He  was  now 
in  his  fixty-fourth  year :  he  was  be¬ 
come  a  little  dull  of  hearing.  Hit 
light  had  always  been  fomewhat 
W'eak  ;  yet  fo  much  does  mind  go¬ 
vern,  and  even  fupply  the  deficiency 
of  organs,  that  his  perceptions  were 
uncommonly  quick  and  accurate. 
His  head,  and  fometimes  alfo  his 


which  darkened  the  brightnefs  of  his  body,  Ihook  with  a  kind  of  motion 
fancy,  and  gave  a  gloomy  call  to  his  like  the  effcA  of  a  palfy :  he  was  fre- 


wholc  courfe  of  thinking  :  yet,  tho’ 
grave  and  awful  in  his  deportment, 
vhen  he  thought  it  ncceilary  or  pro¬ 
per,  he  frequently  indulged  himfelf 
in  plcafanlry  andl'portive  failles.  He 
was  prone  to  fuperiUtion,  but  not  to 
credulity.  Though  his  imagination 
might  incline  him  to  a  belief  cf  the 
marvellous  and  the  myfterious,  hisvi- 


quently  difturbed  by  cramps  or  con- 
vulfive  coiitraAions,  of  the  nature  of 
that  diflemper  called  St  Vitui*i  dance. 
He  wore  a  full  fuit  of  plain  brown 
clothes,  with  twilled  hair-buttons  of 
the  fame  colour,  a  large  buihy  grey- 
iili  wig.  a  plain  ihirt,  black  woriled 
{lockings,  and  filver  buckles.  Upon 
this  tour,  when  journeying,  he  wore 


goious  reafon  examined  the  evidence  boots,  and  a  veiy  wide  brown  cloth 
wiihjcaloufy.  He  had  a  loud  voice,  and  great  coat,  with  pockets  which  might 


flow  deliberate  utterance,  which  no 
doubt  gave  foipe  additional  weight  to 
the  fierling  metal  of  his  converfatlon. 
Lord  Pe/nhreke  fald  once  to  me  at 
with  a  happy  plcafantry,  and 
fitne  truth,  that  ‘  JDr  fohnkn%  fay- 


have  almoil  held  thetw'o  volumes  of  his 
folio  diftionary ;  and  he  carried  Id  his 
hand  a  large  Engllih  oak  (lick.  Let  me 
not  be  cenfured  for  mentioning  fuch 
minute  particulars,  fc  very  thing  re¬ 
lative  to  fo  great  a  man  is  worth  ob- 
ferving. 


Charaikr  of  Mr  Bofwell.  189 

ftTviBg*  I  remfoaberDr^Jiw  Jw/M,  6ni(hing  with  the  encocniuin  of  Dr 
in  his  rhetorical  lectures  at  Glafgonu,  Johnfeii,  whofe  friendly  partiality  t» 
told  us  he  was  glad  to  know  that  the  companion  of  his  tour  reptcfents 
Milter  wore  latchets  in  his  fhoes  in-  him  as  one  •  whofe  acutenefs  would 
ftrad  of  buckles.  help  my  inquiry,  and  whofe  gaiety  of 

“  His  prejudice  agdind  Scotland  converfation,  and  civility  of  manners, 
was  announced  almoft  as  foon  as  Ite  are  fuficient  to  counteract  the  in- 
‘began  to  appear  in  the  world  of  let-  conveniences  of  travel,  in  countries 
ters.  “  The  truth  is,  like  the  ancient  lefs  hofpitable  than  we  have  paffed  * 
Grttks  and  Romanitht  allowed  him-  Our  readers  will  probably  be  plea- 
fclf  to  look  upon  aU  nations  but  his  fed  with  the  follovving  thoughts  of 
own  as  barbarians :  nut  only  hiber-  Dr  Johitfon  preferved  by  Mr  Dofwell. 
nitf,  but  Spain.  Italy,  and  France,  Drjohnfon  being  told  that  Lady  Errol 
are  ail  attacked  in  his  London.  He  did  not  ufe  force  or  fear  in  educating 
was,  indeed,  if  I  may  be  allowed  her  children — yohnjon  laid,  ‘  She  is 
the  phrafe,  at  bottom,  much  of  a  wrong;  1  would  rather  have  the  rod 

John  Bull;  much  of  a  blunt  true-  to  be  the  general  terror  to  all,  to 

born  Engltftoman.  There  was  a  (Ira-  make  them  learn,  than  tell  a  child, 
turn  of  common  clay  under  the  rock  if  you  do  thus  or  thus,  you  will  be 
of  marble.  He  was  voracioufly  fond,  more  efteemed  than  your  brothers  or 
uf  good-eating ;  and  he  had  a  great  fillers.  The  rod  produces  an  tffeft 
deal  of  that  quality  called  humour,  which  terminates  in  itfelf.  A  child  is 
which  gives  an  oilinefs  and  a  glofs  to  afraid  of  being  whipt,  and  gets  his 

every  other  quality.”  talk,  and  there’s  an  end  on’t;  where¬ 

as,  by  exciting  emulation,  and  com- 
Mr  BefwelPs.  “  I  have  given  a  parifons  of  fuperiority,  you  lay  the 
(ketch  of  Dr  Johnfon.  My  readers  foundation  uf  lading  milchief ;  you 
may  wilh  to  know  a  little  of  his  fcl-  make  brothers  and  fillers  hate  each 

low  traveller.  Think,  then,  of  a  gen-  other.* . 

tlcman  of  ancient  blood,  the  pride  of  “  He  talked  of  the  advantage  of 
which  was  his  predominant  pollion.  keeping  up  the  conneflions  of  rela- 
He  was  then  in  his  thirty-third  year,  tionlliip,  which  produce  much  kind- 
and  had  been  about  four  years  happi-  iicfs.  ‘  Every  man  (faid  he)  who 
ly  married.  His  inclination  was  to  comes  into  the  world,  has  need  of 
be  a  foldier  ;  but  his  father,  a  re-  friends.  If  he  has  to  get  them  fur 
fpedabie  judge,  had  prdTed  him  into  himfeif,  half  his  life  is  fpent  before 
the  profeflion  of  the  law.  He  had  his  merit  is  known.  Relations  are  a 
travelled  a  good  deal,  and  feen  man’s  ready  friends,  who  fupport 
many  varieties  of  human  life  He  had  him.  When  a  man  is  in  real  deilrefs, 
thought  more  than  any  body  fuppo-  he  flies  into  the  arms  of  his  relations, 
fed,  and  had  a  pretty  good  (lock  of  An  old  lawyer,  who  liad  much  expe- 
general  learning  and  knowledge.  He  rience  in  making  wills,  told  me,  that 
had  all  Dr  Johnfon’s  principles,  with  after  people  had  deliberated  long,  and 
fome  degree  of  relaxation.  He  had  thought  of  many  for  their  executors, 
rather  too  little,  than  too  much  pru-  they  fettled  at  lall  by  fixing  on  their 
dcnce  ;  and,  his  imagination  being  relations.  This  (hows  the  univerfa- 
llvely,  he  often  faid'things  of  which  lity  of  the  principle.*  .... 
the  efle&  was  very  different  from  the  “  Were  I  a  chief,  I  would  drefii 
intention.  He  refembled  fometimes,  my  fervants  better  than  myfelf,  and 
“  The  beft  good-man,  with  the  word-  knock  a  fellow  down  if  he  looked 
natut’d  mufe.”  fancy  to  a  Macdonald  in  rags.  But  I 

He  cannot  deny  himfelf  the  vanity  of  would  not  treat  men  as  brutes.  I 
2  would 


Meditation  on  a  Pudding, 


would  let  them  know  why  all  of  my 
clan  were  to  have  attention  paid  to 
them.  I  would  tell  iny  upper  fer- 
vatits  why^  and  make  them  tell  the 

others . 

“  He  talked  of  the  attention  that 
is  neceffary  in  order  to  ditlribute  our 
charity  judicioufly.  ‘  If  thought- 
lefsly  done,  we  may  ncglett  the  moft 
deferving  obje£t ;  and,  as  every  man 
lias  but  a  certain  proportion  to  give, 
if  it  is  lavifhed  upon  thofe  who  firft 
prefent  themfelves,  there  may  be  no¬ 
thing  left  for  fuch  as  have  a  better 
claim.  A  man  Ihould  firft  relieve 
thofe  who  are  nearly  counefted  with 
liim,  by  whatever  tie ;  and  then,  if 
he  has  any  thing  to  fpare,  may  ex¬ 
tend  his  bounty  to  a  wider  circle.’ 

Some  of  his  opinions  refpefting 
men  and  things  will,  however,  not  be 
generally  received  as  orthodox. 

“  He  faid,  ‘  The  aftion  of  all  play¬ 
ers  in  tragedy  is  bad.  It  ftiould  be 
a  man’s  ftudy  to  reprefs  thofe  figns 
of  emotion  and  pallion,  as  they  are 
called.’  He  was  of  a  direft  con¬ 
trary  opinion  to  that  of  Fielding^  in 
Ms  Tom  yones,  who  makes  Par¬ 
tridge  fay  of  Garrick,  ‘  Why,  I  could 
aft  as  well  as  he  myfelf.  I  am  fure, 
if  I  had  feen  a  ghoft,  I  fhould  have 
looked  in  the  very  fame  manner,  and 
’done  juft  as  he  did.’  For,  when  1 
afked  him,  ‘  Would  not  you.  Sir, 
Hart  as  Mr  Garrick  does,  if  y«u  faw 
a  ghoft  ?’  He  anfwered,  ‘  1  hope  not. 
If  I  did,  I  (hould  frighten  the  ghoft.’ 

Swift  is  clear,  but  he  is  flial- 
low.  In  coarfe  humour,  he  is  infe¬ 
rior  to  Arbuthnot ;  In  delicate  hu¬ 
mour,  he  is  inferior  to  Addifon  :  So 
he  is  Inferior  to  his  cememporaries ; 
without  putting  him  againft  the 
whole  world.  1  doubt  if  the  ‘  I'tle 
of  a  Tub’  was  his ;  it  has  fo  much 
more  thinking,  more  knowledge, 
more  power,  more  colour,  than  any 
of  the  works  which  are  indifputably 
his.  If  It  was  his,  1  {hall  only  fay, 
He  was  impar  Jihi*  .... 

He  thought  llightingly  of  Hervey ’s 


Meditations.  He  even  treated  it  with 
ridicule,  and  indulged  a  playful  fancy, 
in  making  the  folowing 

Meditation  on  a  Pudding. 

“  Let  us  ferloudy  refleft  of  what 
a  pudding  Is  compofed.  It  Is  com- 
pofed  of  Hour  that  once  waved  in  the 
golden  grain,  and  drank  the  dews  of 
the  morning ;  of  milk  prefTed  from 
the  fwelling  udder  by  the  gentle  hand 
of  the  beauteous  milk -maid,  whofe 
beauty  and  Innocence  might  have  re¬ 
commended  a  worfe  draught ;  who, 
while  (he  ftroked  the  udder,  indulged 
no  ambitious  thoughts  of  wandering 
In  palaces,  formed  no  plans  for  the 
deltruftion  of  her  fellow- creatures  ; 
milk,  which  Is  drawn  from  the  cow, 
that  ufeful  animal,  that  eats  the  grafs 
of  the  field,  and  fupplies  us  with  that 
which  made  the  greateft  part  of  the 
food  of  mankind  in  the  age  which 
the  poets  have  agreed  to  call  golden. 
It  is  made  with  an  egg,  that  miracle 
of  nature,  which  the  theoretical  Bur¬ 
net  has  compared  to  creation.  An 
egg  contains  water  within  its  beauti¬ 
ful  fmooth  furface;  and  an  unformed 
mafs,  by  the  incubation  of  the  pa¬ 
rent,  becomes  a  regular  animal,  fur- 
nifhed  with  bones  and  finews,  and 
covered  with  feathers. — Let  us  con- 
fidcr ;  can  there  be  more  wanting  to 
complete  the  Meditation  on  a  Pud¬ 
ding  i  If  more  Is  wanting,  more  may 
be  found.  It  contains  fait,  which 
keeps  the  fca  from  putrefaftion:  fait, 
which  is  made  the  image  of  Intellec¬ 
tual  excellence,  contributes  to  the 
formation  of  a  pudding-’  ..... 

“  We  talked  of  Mr  Burke. — Dr 
Johnfon  faid,  he  had  great  variety  of 
knowledge,  ftore  of  imagery,  co- 

pioufnefs  of  language. - Robertfon, 

‘  He  has  wit  too.’ — Johnfon,  ‘  No, 
Sir;  he  never  fucceeds  there.  ’Tis 
low;  ’tis  conceit.  I  ufed  to  fay, 
Burke  never  once  made  a  good  joke. 
W’hat  I  moft  envy  Burke  tor,  is,  his 
being  conftantly  the  fame.  He  is 
never  what  we  call  hum-drum;  never 
unwilling  to  begin  to  talk,  nor  in  a 
hafte 
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hafte  to  leave  off.* — Bofuell.  ‘  Yet  mory.  Another  is  a  file  ;  and  he  it 
he  can  lillen.’ — Johnfon.  ‘  No ;  I  a  difputant;  a  controvcrfialiil.  Ano- 
cannot  {ay  he  is  good  at  that.  So  de*  thcr  is  a  razor  ;  and  he  is  farcafiical. 
firous  is  he  to  talk,  that,  if  one  is  IVhitefieid  vociferates,  and  makes  an 
fpeaking  at  the  end  of  the  table,  he’ll  imprcffion  ;  there  is  a  mind  like  a 
fpeak  to  fomebody  at  the  other  end.  hammer.”  .... 

Burke,  Sir,  is  fuch  a  man,  that  if  There  are  fomc  theological  lucu- 
you  met  him  for  the  firft  time  in  a  brations  on  tranfubllantiation,  the 
ffrect  where  you  were  (lopped  by  a  the  Trinity,  the  fatisfaftion,  and 


drove  of  oxen,  and  he  and  you  ftep- 
pcd  afide  to  take  (belter  but  for  five 
minutes,  he’d  talk, to  you  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  when  you  parted, 
you  would  fay,  this  is  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  man.  Now,  you  may  be  long 
enough  with  me,  without  finding 
any  thing  extraordinary.’  He  faid, 
he  believed  Burke  was  intended  for 
the  law ;  but  cither  had  not  money 
enough  to  follow  it,  or  had  not  di¬ 
ligence  enough.  He  faid,  he  could 
not  underftand  how  a  man  could  ap 
ply  to  one  thing,  and  not  to  another. 
Rohertfon  faid,  one  man  had  more 
judgment,  another  more  imagination. 
Johnfon.  *  No,  Sir;  it  is  only  one 
man  has  more  mind  than  another. 
He  may  direft  it  differently ;  he  may, 
by  accident,  fee  the  fuccefs  of  one 
kind  of  (ludy,  and  take  a  defire  to 
excel  in  it.  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
had  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  applied  to 
poetry,  he  would  have  made  a  very 
fine  epic  poem.  I  could  as  eafily  ap¬ 
ply  to  law  as  to  tragic  poetry.’ — 
Bofwell.  ‘Yet,  Sir,  you  did  apply  to 
tragic  poetry,  not  to  law.’ — John- 
fn.  *  Becaufe,  Siryl  had  not  money 
to  (ludy  law.  Sir,  the  man  who  has 
vigour  may  walk  to  the  eaft,  ju(t  as 
well  as  to  the  weft,  if  he  happens  to 
turn  his  head  that  way.’ — Bofwell. 
*  But,  Sir,  ’tis  like  walking  up  and 
down  a  hill ;  one  man  will  naturally 
do  the  one  better  than  the  other.  A 
hare  wdl  run  up  a  hill  bed,  from  her 
legs  being  (hort ;  a  dog  down.’ — 
Johnfon.  ‘  Nay,  Sir;  that  is  from 
mechanical  powers.  If  you  make 
mind  mechanical,  you  may  argue  in 
that  manner.  One  mind  it  a  vice, 
-  aud  holds  faft ;  there’s  a  good  me- 


prayer ;  but  on  thefe  fubjefts  we  have 
better  guides.  Upon  the  firft  of  them, 
there  appears  to  be  an  inadvertency, 
which  in  converfation  cannot  always 
be  avoided.  He  fpeaks  of  the  an¬ 
cient  and  continued  tradition  of  the 
church  upon  the  point  of  tranfubftan- 
tiation  ;  and  having  mentioned  the 
words,  *  This  is  my  body,’  upon 
which  the  doctrine  is  founded,  he 
adds,  ‘This  is  an  awful  fubjed.’  ‘I  did 
not  then  prefs  Dr  Johnfon  upon  it  ; 
nor  (hall  I  now  enter  upon  a  difqui- 
fition  concerning  the  import  of  thofe 
words  uttered  by  our  Saviour,  which 
bad  fuch  an  effect  upon  many  of  his 
difciples,  that  they  nuent  back  and 
•walked  no  more  •with  him*  The  words 
‘  this  is  my  body,’  were  fpoken  by 
Chrift  to  his  apoftles,  none  of  whom 
feem  to  have  mifunderftood  them,  or 
taken  any  offence  at  them,  far  lefs  to 
have  deferted  their  Mailer  or  his  re¬ 
ligion  on  account  of  them  ;  nor  does 
it  appear  from  ecclefiaftical  hi  (lory; 
that  the  doctrine  of  tranfubftantiation 
was  known  or  thought  of  till  long  af¬ 
ter  the  days  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles. 

Of  Dr  Johnfon’s  fervent  piety, 
which  is  now  known  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  prayers,  fymptoms  appear 
in  this  narrative.  “  He  is  often  utter- 
ingpiousejaculations,whenheappears 
to  be  talking  to  himfelf ;  for  fomc- 
times  bis  voice  grows  ftronger,  and 
parts  of  the  Lord’s  prayer  are  heard. 

*  I  have  fat  befide  him  with  more  than  ' 
ordinary-  reverence  upon  fuch  occa-  ' 
fions.’  On  a  Sunday  evening,  ‘  I  en¬ 
tered  on  religious  converfation,  never 
did  I  fee  him  in  a  better  frame,  calm, 
gentle,  wife,  holy,’  Perhaps  his  pride 
of  uadeiftauding  and  unaccommoda- 
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ting  temper  fcrrcd  as  bulwarks  to  an 
arowed  pcrfevering  piety,  which  he 
might  otherwife  have  been  tempted 
to  conceal  or  abandon.  In  this  part 
of  his  cbara<ffer,  however,  a  mixture 
of  human  weakuefs  app>e.irs;  and  Mr 
Bufwell  is  not  anxious  to  conceal  the 
clay  mingled  in  his  golden  image. 

**  I  put  him  ill  mind  that  Epifcopals 
were  but  diffcntcrs  here:  They  were 
only  tolerated.  Sir,  faid  he,  we  are 
here  as  Chriftians  in  Turkey.  He 
refnfed  to  go  and  hear  Principal  Ro- 
bertfon  preach.  *  1  will  hear  him,  faid 
he,  if  he  will  get  up  into  a  tree  and 
preach,  but  I  will  not  give  a  fanc- 
tion  by  my  prefence  to  a  Prefbyte- 
rian  aflembly.*  Happening  to  alk 
where  John  Knox  .was  buried,  Dr 
Johnfon  burft  out,  ‘  1  hope  in  the 
high  way.  I  have  been  looking  at 
his  reformations.’  His  political  keeps 
pace  with  his  theological  bigotry  ; 
and  on  the  political  ground  his  fel¬ 
low-traveller  feems  willing  to  follow 
him. 

Though  Dr  Johnfon  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  figure  in  this  journal,  the  au¬ 
thor  himfclf  often  appears  fometimes 
in  amiable  and  refpedable  points  of 
view.  He  Iras  confiderable  merit  in 
bearing  with  the  peculiarities,  pro¬ 
moting  the  contentment,  and  draw¬ 
ing  forth  the  wifdom  of  his  fellow- 
traveller.  He  fpeaks  of  his  wife,  his 
father,  his  mother,  and  his  friends, 
with  a  becoming  warmth  of  aflFec- 
tion  ;  the  facred  precept  feems  to  be 
wricten  on  his  heart,  ‘  thine  own 
friend  and  thy  father’s  friend  forget 
not.” 

Anecdote  requires  a  particular 
ftyle  :  it  admits  of  more  freedom  and 
farailarity  than  any  other ;  but  in- 
llead  of  the  flat,  the  drawling,  and 
uninterelling,  it  onght  to  be  lively, 
chara6leri(lic.  and  epigrammatic.  The 
author  has  fludied  it  with  much  afli- 
duity  and  with  uncommon  fuccefs. 
By  his  art  he  can  transform  a  chil- 
dilh  incident  into  an  amufing  ancc« 
dote. 


“  Mr  Johnfon  was  pleafed  with  my 
daughter  Veronica,  then  a  child  of 
about  four  months  old.  She  had  the 
appearance  of  liftening  to  him.  His 
motions  feemed  to  her  to  be  intended 
for  her  amufement ;  and  when  he  flop¬ 
ped,  Ihe  fluttered,  and  made  a  little 
infantine  noife,  and  a  kind  of  fignal 
for  him  to  begin  again.  She  wouldbe 
held  clofe  to  him;  which  was  a  proof 
from  fimple  nature  that  his  figure 
was  not  horrid.  Her  fondnefs  for 
him  endeared  her  ftill  more  to  me; 
and  I  declared  (he fhould  have  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  additional  fortune.” 

He  has  occafion  to  fpeak  of  living 
charafters,  and  of  thofc  whofc  rela¬ 
tions  arc  yet  alive.  It  is  delicate 
ground,  and  he  treads  with  cau¬ 
tion.  He  compliments  much,  and 
carefully  avoids  offence  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  always  to  avoid  it.  The 
table-talk  of  his  parifh  minifter  at 
Auchinleck  will  give  that  gentleman 
no  pleafure  in  the  perufal ;  he  may 
even  think  it  hard  that  words  fpnken 
at  a  venture,  poffibly  to  fill  up  con- 
verfation,  and  which  perhaps  he  re¬ 
gretted,  (hould  ncvcrthclefs  be  taken 
d  >wn,  and  told  to  all  the  world. 
Tlie  publilher  of  an  anecdote  might 
inquire.  Will  this  give  p.rin  ?  and  if 
it  will,  judge  if  the  truth  of  hittory 
or  the  caufc  of  virtue  demands  the 
facrificc.  We  (hall  give  part  of  the 
author’s  own  apology. 

“  They  wh^e  inferior  exertions 
arc  recorded,  as  ftrvlng  to  explain  or 
illultrate  the  fayings  of  fuch  men, 
may  be  proud  of  being  thus  affocia- 
ted,  and  having  their  names  carried 
down  to  poftcrity,  by  being  appended 
to  an  illuflrious  charaftcr. 

“  I  have  fupprcffcdicvcry  thing  that 
I  thought  could  really  hurt  any  one 
now  living.  With  refpeA  to  what 
things  are  related,  1  truft  that  they 
who  are  the  ob}e£f  of  them  have  good 
fenfe  and  good  temper  enough  not.  to 
be  difpleafed.’* 

Qf 
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EVert  man  is  confcious  of  a  fuc- 
ccffion  of  thoughts  which  pafs  in 
his  mind  while  he  is  awake,  even 
when  they  are  not  excited  by  exter¬ 
nal  objects. 

The  mind  on  this  account  may  be 
compared  to  liquor  in  the  ftate  of 
fermentation.  When  it  is  not  in  this 
ftate,  being  once  at  reft,  it  remains 
at  reft  until  it  is  moved  by  fome 
external  impulfe.  But,  in  the  ftate 
of  fermentation,  it  has  fome  caufe 
of  motion  in  itfelf,  which,  even  when 
there  is  no  impulfe  from  without, 
fuffers  it  not  to  be  at  reft  a  moment, 
but  produces  a  conftant  motion  and 
ebullition  while  it  continues  to  fer¬ 
ment. 

There  is  furely  no  fimilitude  be¬ 
tween  motion  and  thought  ;  but 
there  is  an  analogy,  fo  obvious  to  all 
men,  that  the  fame  words  are  often 
applltd  to  both  ;  and  many  modifi¬ 
cations  of  thought  have  no  name  but 
fuch  as  is  borrowed  from  the  modifi¬ 
cations  of  motion.  Many  thoughts 
are  excited  by  the  fenfes.  The  cau- 
fes  or  occafions  of  thefe  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  external :  But  when  fuch 
external  caufes  do  not  operate  upon 
us,  we  continue  to  think  from  fome 
internal  caufe.  From  the  conftitution 
of  the  mind  itfelf  there  is  a  conftant 
ebullition  of  thought,  a  conftant  in- 
teftine  motion  ;  not  only  of  thoughts 
barely  fpeculative,  but  of  fentiments, 
paffions,  and  affeftions,  which  attend 
them. 

This  conti  nued  fucceflion  of  thought 
has,  by  modern  philofophers,  been 
called  the  imagination.  I  think  it 
was  formerly  called  the  fancy,  or  the 
phantafy.  If  the  old  name  be  laid  a- 
fide,  it  were  to  be  wiihed  that  it  had 
got  a  name  lefs  ambiguous  than  that 
of  imagination  ;  a  name  which  had 
two  or  three  meanings  befides. 

It  is  often  called  the  train  of  /- 
itas.  This  may  lead  one  to  think 
VoL.  II. 


that  it  it  a  train  of  bare  conceptions; 
but  this  would  furely  be  a  miftake. 

It  is  made  up  of  many  other  opera¬ 
tions  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  concep¬ 
tions  or  ideas. 

Memory,  judgment,  reafoning, 
pafiions,  affeflions,  and  purpofes;  in 
a  word,  every  operation  of  the  mind, 
excepting  thofe  of  fenfe,  is  exerted 
occafionally  in  this  train  of  thought, 
and  has  its  (hare  as  an  ingredient :  fo 
that  we  muft  take  the  word  idea  in  a 
very  extenfive  fenfe,  if  we  make  the 
train  of  our  thoughts  to  be  only  a 
train  of  ideas. 

To  pafs  from  the  name  and  confi- 
der  the  thing,  we  may  obferve,  th«|t 
the  trains  of  thought  in  the  mind 
are  of  two  kinds;  they  are  either 
fuch  as  flow  fpontaneoufly,  like  wa¬ 
ter  from  a  fountain,  without  any  ex¬ 
ertion  of  a  governing  principle  to  ar¬ 
range  them  ;  or  they  are  regulated 
and  direded  by  an  adive  effort  of 
the  mind,  with  fome  view  and  inten¬ 
tion. 

Before  we  confider  thefe  in  their 
order,  it  is  proper  to  premife,  that 
thefe  two  kinds,  however  diftind  in 
their  nature,  are  for  the  moft  part 
mixed,  in  perfons  awake  and  come 
to  years  of  underftanding. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  rarely  fo 
vacant  of  all  projed  and  defign,  as 
to  let  our  thoughts  take  their  own 
courfe,  without  the  leaft  check  ordi- 
redion  :  Or  if  at  any  time  we  (hould 
be  in  this  ftate,  fome  objed  will  pre- 
fent  itfelf,  which  is  too  interefting 
not  to  engage  the  attention,  and  route 
the  adive  or  contemplative  powers 
that  were  at  reft. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  man 
is  giving  the  moft  intenfe  application 
to  any  fpeculation,  or  to  any  fcheme 
of  condud,  when  he  wills  to  exclude 
every  thought  that  is  foreign  to  his 
prefent  purpufc,  fuch  thoughts  will 
often  impertinently  intrude  upon 
B  b  him. 
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him,  in  fpitc  of  his  endeavoun  to  to  pay  attention,  may  be  (lopped, 
the  contrary,  and  occupy,  bv  a  kind  amined,  and  arranged,  for  any  parti*, 
of  violence,  fomc  part  of  the  time  cuUr  purpofe  we  have  in  view, 
dedined  to  another  purpofe.  One  It  may  likewife  be  obferved,  that 
man  may  have  the  comiiiand  of  his  a  train  of  thought,  which  was  at  firft 
thoughts  more  than  another  man,  and  compofed  by  application  and  judg* 
the  fame  man  mure  at  one  time  than  ment,  when  it  has  been  often  repeat- 
at  another:  But  I  apprehend,  in  the  ed,  and  becomes  familiar,  will  pre* 
bed  traiiied  mind,  the  thoughts  will  fent  itfelf  fpontaneoufly.  Thus,  when 
fometimes  be  redive,  fometimes  ca-  a  man  has  compofed  an  air  in  muCc 
pricious  and  felf- willed,  when  we  fo  as  to  pleafe  his  own  ear;  after  he 
wi(h  to  have  them  mod  under  com*  has  played  or  fung  it  often,  the  notes 
mand.  will  arrange  themfelves  in  jud  order; 

It  has  been  obferved  very  judly,  and  it  requires  no  effort  to  regulate 
that  wc  mud  not  aferibe  to  the  mind  their  fuccclBon. 
the  power  of  calling  upon  any  thought  Thus  wc  fee  that  the  fancy  it  made 
at  pleafure,  becaufe  fuch  a  call  or  up  of  trains  of  thinking ;  fame  of 
volition  fuppofes  that  thought  to  be  which  are  fpontaneous,  others  du* 
already  in  the  mind  ;  for  otherwife,  died  and  regulated  ;  and  the  greater 
How  fhould  it  be  the  objeft  of  voli-  part  are  mixed  of  both  kinds,  and 
tion  J  As  this  mud  be  granted  on  the  take  their  denomination  from  that 
one  hand,  fo  it  is  no  lets  certain  on  which  is  mod  prevalent :  and  that  a 
the  other,  that  a  man  has  a  conii*  train  of  thought,  which  at  fird  was 
derable  power  in  regulating  and  dif-  dudied  and  compofed,  may  by  habit 
pofing  his  own  thoughts.  Of  this  prefent  itfelf  fpontaneoufly.  Ha* 
every  man  is  confeious ;  and  I  can  no  ving  premifed  thefe  things,  let  us 
more  doubt  of  it,  than  I  can  doubt  return  to  thofe  trains  of  thought 
'whether  I  think  at  all.  which  are  fpontaneous,  which  mud  be 

Wc  feem  to  treat  the  thoughts  fird  in  the  order  of  nature, 
that  prefent  themfelves  to  the  fancy  When  the  work  of  the  day  is  over, 
in  crowds,  as  a  great  man  treats  and  a  man  lies  down  to  relax  his  bo* 
thofe  that  attend  liis  levee.  They  dy  and  mind,  he  cannot  ccafe  from 
arc  all  ambitious  of  his  attention  ;  thinking,  though  he  defire  it.  Some* 
he  goes  round  the  circle,  bedowing  thing  occurs  to  his  fancy  ;  that  is 
a  bow  upon  one,  a  fmile  upon  ano*  followed  by  another  thing  ;  and  fo 
ther ;  afks  a  (hort  quedion  of  a  third ;  his  thoughts  are  carried  on  from  one 
while  a  fourth  is  honoured  with  a  par*  objed  to  another  until  fleep  clofes 
ticular  conference  ;  and  the  greater  the  feene. 

part  have  no  particular  mark  of  at-  In  this  operation  of  the  mind,  it 
mention,  but  go  as  they  came.  It  is  is  not  one  faculty  only  that  is  em* 
true,  he  can  give  no  mark  of  his  ployed  ;  there  are  many  tliat  join  to* 
mttention  to  thofe  who  were  not  there,  gether  in  its  produ61ion.  Sometimes 
but  he  has  a  fufficient  number  for  ma*  thetranfa£lions  of  the  day  are  brought 
king  a  choice  and  didinflion.  upon  the  dage,  and  afied  over  again 

In  like  manner,  a  number  of  as  it  were  upon  this  theatre  of  the 
thoughts  prefent  themfelves  to  the  imagination,  in  this  cafe,  memory 
fancy  fpontaneoudy  ;  but  if  we  pay  furdy  afts  the  mod  confidcrable  p ^rt, 
no  attention  to  them,  nor  hold  any  fince  the  feenes  exhibited  arc  not  fic- 
confcrcnce  with  them,  they  pafs  with  tions,  but  realities  which  we  remem* 
the  crowd,  and  are  immediately  for*  ber  :  yet  in  this  cafe  the  memory 
got  as  if  they  had  never  appeared,  does  not  a£l  alone  ;  other  powers  are 
But  thofe  to  which  we  think  proper  employed,  and  attend  upon  their 
4  P«»* 
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Ifropcr  objefts.  The  tranfaftions  re<' 
aembcred  will  be  more  or  Icfs  intc- 
retling  ;  and  we  cannot  then  review 
our  own  condud,  nor  that  of  others, 
without  palling  fome  judgment  upon 
it.  This  we  approve,  that  wc  diiap- 
pove.  This  elevates,  that  humbles 
and  deprefles  us.  Perfons  that  are 
not  ablulutcly  indifferent  to  us,  can 
hardly  appear,  even  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  without  fome  friendly  or  un¬ 
friendly  emotion.  We  judge  and 
reafon  about  things,  as  well  as  per¬ 
fons,  In  fueh  reveries.  We  remember 
what  a  man  faid  and  did  ;  from  this 
we  pafs  to  his  defigns  and  to  his  ge¬ 
neral  charatfer,  and  frame  fome  hy- 
pothelis  to  make  the  whole  confident. 
Such  trains  of  thought  we  may  call 
hillorical. 

There  are  others  which  wc  may 
call  romantic,  in  which  the  plot  is 
formed  by  the  creative  power  of  fan¬ 
cy,  without  any  regard  to  what  did 
or  will  happen.  In  thefc  alfo  the 
powers  ofjudgment,  tadc,  moral  fen- 
timent,  as  well  as  the  paflions  and 
affedions,  come  in  and  take  a  lhare  in 
the  execution. 

In  thefc  feenes,  the  man  himfclf 
commonly  atbs  a  very  didinguilhed 
part,  and  feldom  does  any  thing 
which  he  cannot  approve.  Here  the 
mifer  will  be  generous,  the  coward 
brave,  and  the  knave  honed.  Mr 
Addifon,  in  the  Speitator,  calls  this 
play  of  the  fancy,  cafiU-huilding. 

The  young  politician,  who  has 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  affairs  of 
government,  becomes  in  his  imagi¬ 
nation  a  minidcr  of  date.  He  exa¬ 
mines  every  fpring  and  wheel  of  the 
machine  of  government  with  the  ni- 
ced  eye,  and  the  moll  cxaftjudg» 
ment.  He  finds  a  proper  remedy 
for  every  diforder  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  quickens  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures  by  falutary  laws,  encourages 
arts  and  fcienccs,  and  makes  the  na¬ 
tion  happy  at  home  and  refpeAed  a- 
broad.  He  feels  the  reward  of  his 
good  adminiftratlon  ia  that  fclf- 


approbation  which  attends  it,  and  is 
happy  in  acquiring,  by  his  wife  and 
patriotic  conduct,  the  blellings  of  the 
prefent  age,  and  the  piaifesof  thofe 
that  arc  to  come. 

It  is  probable,  that,  upon  the  dage 
of  imagination,  more  great  exploits 
have  been  performed  in  every  age, 
than  have  been  upon  the  dage  of  life 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  An 
innate  dcfire  of  felf-approbatlon  is 
undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  human 
condltution.  It  is  a  powerful  fpur 
to  worthy  conduA,  and  is  intended 
as  fuch  by  the  Author  of  our  being. 

A  man  cannot  be  cafy  or  happy,  un- 
lefs  this  dcfire  be  in  fome  meafure 
gratified.  While  he  conceives  him¬ 
fclf  worthlcfs  and  bafe,  he  can  relilh 
no  enjoyment.  The  humiliating 
mortifying  fentiment  mud  be  remo¬ 
ved,  and  this  natural  defirc  of  felf- 
approbation  will  cither  produce  a 
noble  effort  to  acquire  real  worth, 
which  Is  its  proper  direction,  or  It 
will  lead  Into  fome  of  thofe  arts  of 
fclf-dcccit,  which  create  a  falfe  opi¬ 
nion  of  worth. 

A  cadle-builder.  In  the  fi^lltioua 
feenes  of  his  fancy,  will  figure,  not 
according  to  his  real  charatlcr,  but 
according  to  the  highed  opinion  he 
has  been  able  to  form  of  himfelf,  and 
perhaps  far  beyond  that  opinion.  For 
in  thofe  imaginary  confliAs  the  paf- 
fions  cafily  yield  to  reafon  ;  and  a 
man  exerts  the  nobled  efforts  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  magnanimity,  with  the  fame 
cafe  as,  in  his  dreams,  he  flies  thro* 
the  air,  or  plunges  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean. 

The  romantic  feenes  of  fancy  are 
mod  commonly  the  occupation  of 
young  minds,  not  yet  fo  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  in  life  as  to  have  their  thoughts 
taken  up  by  its  real  cares  and  bufi- 
aefs. 

Thofe  aflive  powers  of  the  mind 
which  are  mod  luxuriant  by  condi- 
tution,  or  have  been  moll  cherilhed 
by  education,  impatient  to  exert 
thcmielveS}  burry  the  thought  into 
B  b  3  «  fcooes 
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feenes  that  give  them  play  ;  and  the 
boy  conamcnces  in  imagination,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  bent  of  his  mind,  a 
general  or  a  ftatefman,  a  poet  or  an 
orator. 

When  the  fair  ones  become  cafUe- 
buildcrs,  they  ufe  different  materials ; 
and  while  the  young  foldier  is  car¬ 
ried  into  the  field  of  Mars,  where  he 
pierces  the  thicketl  fquadrons  of  the 
enemy,  defpifing  death  in  all  its 
forms,  the  gay  and  lovely  nymph, 
whofe  heart  has  never  felt  the  tender 
paifion,  is  tranfported  into  a  brilliant 
aifembly,  where  (he  draws  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  eye,  and  makes  an  im- 
prcilion  on  the  noblcfl  heart. 

But  no  fooner  has  Cupid’s  arrow 
found  its  way  into  her  own  heart, 
than  the  whole  fcencry  of  her  ima- 
'rination  is  changed.  Balls  and  af- 
Icmblres  have  now  no  chai  ms.  Woods 
and  groves,  the  flowery  bank,  and 
the  chryflal  fountain,  arc  the  fcencs 
(he  frequents  in  imagination.  She 
becomes  an  Arcadian  flicpherdefs, 
feeding  her  flock  befide  that  of  her 
Stfephon,  and  w  ants  no  more  to  com¬ 
plete  her  happinefs. 

In  a  few  years  the  love-fick  maid 
is  transformed  into  the  felicitous 
mother.  Her  finding  offspring  play 
around  her :  She  views  them  with 
a  parent’s  eye.  Her  imagination 
immediately  raifes  them  to  man¬ 
hood,  and  brings  them  forth  upon 
the  tlage  of  life.  One  fon  makes  a 
figure  in  the  army,  another  fhincs  at 
the  bar ;  her  daughters  are  happily 
difpofed  of  in  marriage,  and  bring 
new  alliances  to  the  family.  Her 
childrens  children  rife  up  before  her, 
and  venerate  her  gray  hairs. 

Thus  the  fpontaneuus  fallies  of 
fancy  are  at  various  as  the  cares  and 
fears,  the  defires  and  hopes,  of  man. 

agttHt  beatttts,  votum,  timer,  ira, 
'  .  veltiptat, 

CaiJia,  difcyrfiu  : 

Thefe  fill  up  the ’fcencs  of  fartcy, 
as  well  as  the  page  of  the  fatyriil. 
Whatever  pofTefres  the  heart  niaket 


occafional  cxcurfions  into  the  ima-. 
gination,  and  a6ts  fuch  fcencs  upon 
that  theatre  as  arc  agreeable  to  the 
prevailing  pafllon.  The  man  of 
traffic,  who  has  committed  a  rich 
cargo  to  the  inconllant  ocean,  fol¬ 
lows  it  in  his  thought  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  as  his  hopes  or  his  fears  prevail, 
he  is  haunted  with  florms,  and  rocks, 
and  fhipwreck  :  or  he  makes  a  hap¬ 
py  and  a  lucrative  voyage  ;  and  be¬ 
fore  his  vcffcl  has  loll  fight  of  land, 
he  has  difpofed  of  the  profit  which 
fhe  Is  to  bring  at  her  return. 

The  poet  is  carried  into  the  Ely. 
fian  fields,  where  he  converfes  with 
the  ghoils  of  Homer  and  Orpheus. 
The  philofopher  makes  a  tour  thro’ 
the  planetary  fyllem,  or  goes  down 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  exa¬ 
mines  its  various  flrata.  In  the|de- 
vout  man  likcwife,  the  great  ob- 
je^s  that  poffefs  his  heart  often  play 
in  his  imagination  ;  fometimes  he  is 
tianfporied  to  the  regions  of  the 
bleffcd,  from  whence  he  looks  down 
with  pity  upon  the  folly  and  the  pa¬ 
geantry  of  human  life ;  or  he  pro- 
ftrates  himfelf  before  the  throne  of 
the  Moft  High  with  devout  vene¬ 
ration  ;  or  he  converfes  with  ccleftial 
fpirlts  about  the  natural  and  moral 
kingdom  of  God,  which  he  now  fees 
only  by  a  faint  light,  but  hopes  here- 
a'ter  to  view  with  a  fieadicr  and 
brighter  ray. 

In  perfons  come  to  maturity, 
there  is,  even  in  thefe  fpontaneous 
fallies  of  fancy,  fome  arrangement  of 
thought ;  and  I  conceive  that  it  will 
be  readily  allowed,  that  in  thofe  who 
have  the  greatell  flock  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  bei  natural  parts, 
even  the  fpontaneous  movements  of 
fancy  will  be  the  moft  regular  and 
conneded.  'I  hey  have  an  order,  con- 
necllon,  and  unity,  by  whieh  they 
are  no  lefs  dirtinguiflicd  from  the 
dreams  of  one  afleep,  or  tiic  rawngi 
of  one  delirious,  on  the  one  i  nd, 
than  from  the  finiflied  pro  ;  .ousof 
att  pa  the  other. 


Kow 


Hules  ftr  a  Man  cf  Wit  and  Learning.  1^7 

,  How  i»  this  regular  arrangement  to  go  before  judgment,  and  to  fpriug 
brought  about  ?  It  has  all  the  marks  forth  fpontaneoufly. 
of  judgment  and  rcafun;  yet  it  feems 


Rules  for  a  Man  of  Wit  and  Learning  to  mate  himjelf  a  difagreeabU 
-  Companion. 

Your  bufinefs  is  to  Ihine;  there-  guefs  what  he  would  be  at,  be  quick, 
fore  you  mult  by  all  means  pre-  and  fay  it  before  him  ;  or,  if  he  geta 
tent  the  Ihining  of  others  ;  for  their  it  faid,  and  you  perceive  the  com> 
brightnefs  may  make  yours  the  Icfs  pany  pleafed  with  it,  own  it  to  be  a 
dillinguifhed.  To  this  end —  good  thing,  but  withal  remark  that 

Firft,  If  pofBble,  engrofs  the  it  had  been  faid  by  Bacon,  Locke, 
whole  difeourfe ;  and  when  other  Bayle,  or  fome  other  eminent  wri*« 
matter  fails,  talk  much  of  yourfelf,  ter  :  thus  you  deprive  him  of  the  re- 
your  education,  your  knowledge,  putation  he  might  have  gained  by 
your  circumftances,  your  fuccelTes  in  it,  and  gain  fome  yourfelf,  as  yo« 
bufincfs,  your  vidorics  in  difputes,  hereby  Ihow  your  great  reading  and 
your  own  wife  fayings  and  obfer-  memory. 

rations  on  particular  occafions,  &c.  Fourthly,  When  modeft  men  have 
Ac  &c.  been  thus  treated  by  you  a  few  time^ 

'  Secondly,  If,  when  you  are  out  they  will  choofe  ever  after  to  be  fi> 
of  breath,  one  of  the  company  (hould  lent  in  your  company :  then  you  may 
teize  the  opportunity  of  flying  fome-  fliine  on  without  fear  of  a  rival,  ral« 
thing,  watch  his  words,  and,  if  pof-  lying  them  at  the  fame  time  for  theair 
iible,  find  fomewhat  either  in  his  fen-  dulncfs,  which  will  be  to  you  a  new 
timent  or  expreflion  immediately  to  fund  of  wit. 

contradiA  and  raife  a  difpute  upon.  Thus  you  will  be  fure  to  pleafe 
Rather  than  fail,  criticife  even  his  yourfelf.  The  polite  man  aims  aC 
grammar/  pleafing  others,  but  you  (hall  go  be* 

Thirdly,  If  another  (hould  be  fay-  yond  him  even  in  that.  A  man  cao 
ing  an  indifputable  good  thing,  ei>  be  prefent  only  in  one  company,  but 
thtr  give  no  attention  to  it,  or  in-  may  at  the  fame  time  be  abfent  to 
terrupt  him  ;  or  draw  away  the  at-  twenty.  He  can  pleafe  only  where  he 
tendon  of  others  ;  or  if  you  can  is ;  you,  wherever  you  are  not. 


’  /indent  Laws  and  Regulations  refpeding  the  Ufe  of  the  Bow  and 
Aaaows.  By  Mr  GoiO%z. 


•^HE  bow  is  a  weapon  of  the  mod 
•  ■■■  remote  antiquity;  we  read  of 
bows  in  holy  writ,  as  being  in  ufe  in 
the  very  early  ages  of  the  world. 
The  Romans  had  few  if  any  archers 
among  their  national  troops;  fortho’ 
fome  of  their  emperors  introduced  the 
ufe  of  the  bow  among  them,  it  was 
never  generally  adopted:  mod  of  their 
archers  were  from  among  the  auxi- 
liatles,  pardcularly  Ailatics ;  among 


whom  it  was  much  edeemed,  and  dill  [. 
continues  a  principal  weapon. 

Bows  were  of  different  forms } 
fometimes  of  two  arches  conneAed 
in  the  middle  by  a  draight  piece } 
and  fometimes  forming  one  uniform 
curve,  like  the  Englilh  bows  of  the 
prefent  time.  They  were  chiefty 
made  of  wood,  of  which  yew  was 
deemed  the  bed.:  a(h,  elm,  and  witch- 
hafcl,  were  alfo  ufed. 

The 
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The  French  under  Clovis,  who 
died  anno  514,  made  no  ule  of 
the  bow ;  but  about  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  who  ilourifhed  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  eighth  century,  bjws 
were  undoubtedly  in  ufc,  as  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  Capitularies  of  that  king, 
a  count,  who  was  to  condu£t  foldiers 
to  the  army,  is  diredled  to  fee  they 
bave  their  proper  arms ;  that  is,  a 
lance,  a  buckler,  a  bow,  two  firings, 
aad  I  z  arrows. 

According  to  Ibme  of  our  ancient 
chronicles,  the  bow  was  introduced 
into  England  by  the  Normans,  who 
therewith  chiefly  gained  the  battle 
of  Hailitigs.  It  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed  that  the  bow  was  totally  un¬ 
known  to  the  Saxons ;  indeed,  we 
have  many  evidences  to  the  con¬ 
trary;;  but  only  that  they  did  not 
generally  ufc  It  in  war.  After  Its 
introdu^ion  into  this  kingdom  it 
it  became  the  favourite  weapon  of 
the  people  ;  and  by  conllant  praflice 
the  EnglUh  were  allowed  to  be  the 
beft  archers  in  Europe:  and  from 
time  to  time  diverfe  adls  of  parlia¬ 
ment  have  been  made  to  enforce  the 
pra£lice  of  archery ;  to  procure  a 
tupply  of  bow  Haves  from  foreign 
countries,  to  oblige  the  arrow-head 
makers  to  a  careful  finifhing  and  tem¬ 
pering  the  arrow-heads,  and  to  fur- 
nifh  the  didant  counties  with  bowyers, 
fietchers,  and  arrow-head  makers. 

To  enforce  the  firft,  every  man 
under  the  age  of  60,  not  labouring 
under  fome  bodily  or  other  lawful 
impediment  (ecclcriaftics  and  judges 
excepted)  was  direfted  to  exercife  the 
art  of  (hooting  in  the  long  bow  ;  and 
Others,  governors,  and  mailers,  to 
bring  up  the  children  under  their 
care  in  the  ufc  thereof :  every  man 
having  a  boy  or  boys  In  his  houfe, 
was  to  provide  for  each  of  them  a- 
bove  the  age  of  feven,  and  under  that 
of  fetrenteen  years,  a  bow  and  two 


(hafts;  If  fervants,  the  coft  of  tha 
bow  and  arrows  might  be  dedufled 
out  of  their  wages ;  after  that  age, 
they  were  to  provide  bows  and  four 
arrows  for  themfelves. 

To  give  them  an  accurate  eye  and 
(Ircngth  of  arm,  none  under  24  yeara 
of  age  might  (hoot  at  any  (landing 
mark,  except  jt  was  for  a  rover,  and 
then  he  was  to  change  his  mark  at 
every  (hot  *  ;  and  no  perfon  above 
that  age  might  (hoot  at  any  mark 
whofe  didance  was  lefs  than  eleven 
fcore  yards  f.  The  inhabitants  of  all 
cities  and  towns  were  ordered  to 
make  butts,  and  to  keep  them  in  re¬ 
pair,  under  a  penalty  of  20  (hillings 
per  month,  and  to  exercife  themfelves 
in  (hooting  at  them  on  holidays. 

To  fecure  a  proper  fupply  of  bow- 
(laves,  merchants  trading  from  placet 
whence  bow-Haves  were  commonly, 
brought,  were  obliged  to  import  four 
bow-Haves  for  every  ton  of  merchan-' 
dife,  and  that  in  the  fame  (hip  in 
which  the  goods  were  loaded 
They  were  alfo  to  bring  in  ten  bow- 
Haves  of  good  and  able  Huff  for  every 
ton  of  Malmfey,  or  of  Tyre  ||  wine. 
To  encourage  the  voluntary  importa¬ 
tion,  bow-Haves  of  fix  feet  and  a  half 
long,  or  more,  were  excufed  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  cuHom  ;  the  chief  magl- 
Hrates  were  to  appoint  proper  and 
(kilful  perfons  at  the  different  ports 
to  examine  the  bow-Haves  imported, 
and  to  fee  they  were  good  aud  fu£E- 
cient. 

To  prevent  a  too  great  confuiup- 
tion  of  yew,  bowyers  were  direded 
to  make  four  bows  of  witch- hafel, 
a(h,  or  elm,  to  one  of  yew  ;  and  no 
perfon  under  1 7  years  of  age,  unlefs 
poffeffed  of  moveables  worth  forty 
marks,  or  the  fon  of  parents  having 
an  eHate  of  ten  pounds  per  annum^ 
might  (hoot  in  an  yew  bow,  under  a 
penalty  of  6s.  8d. 

In  order  that  diHant  counties 
(hould 


•  Under  penalty  of  46.  for  each  (hot.  f  6s.  8d.  for  each  (hot.  33  Hen.  VIH> 

^12  Ed.  IV.  under  penalty  of  6s.  8d.  to  the  king  for  each  bow-Havc  deficient.  ‘ 
ift  Rich.  III.  under  pen^ty  of  13s.  4d. 
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Iheuld  be  furnifbed  with  bowym, 
fleteben,  firing  and  arrow-head  ma¬ 
kers,  any  of  thofe  workmen,  not  be¬ 
ing  freemen  of  London,  might  be 
fent  by  the  appointment  of  the  king’s 
council,  the  lord  chancellor,  lord 
privy  feal,  or  one  of  them,  to  Inha¬ 
bit  any  city,  borough,  or  town,  with¬ 
in  the  realm,  that  was  deftitute  of 
fuch  artificers.  Bowyers,  &c.  being 
duly  warned,  and  negledfing  to  re¬ 
pair  to  the  places  direded,  were  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  40s.  a-day  for  every 
day’s  ncgle£t  and  contrary  abode. 

in  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  the 
price  of  a  painted  bow  was  is.  6d. 
that  of  a  white  bow  is. ;  a  (heaf  of  ar¬ 
rows,  if  acerata  or  lharpened,  is.  2d. 
non  acerata  or  blunt  is. 

The  prices  of  bows  were  occafion- 
ally  regulated  by  adls  of  parliament; 
from  vmence  we  learn,  that  the  price 
of  bow-fiaves  had  increafed  from  2I. 
to  12 1.  the  hundred,  between  the 
reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  the  8th  of 
Eliiabeth,  though  this  is  laid  to  have 
been  partly  efFe61ed  by  the  confede¬ 
racy  of  the  Lombards. 

In  the  24th  of  Edward  IV.  no 
bowyer  might  fell  a  yew  bow  to  any 
of  the  king’s  fubjcAs  for  more  than 
3s.  4d.;  and  in  the  38th  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  the  price  of  a  yew  bow  for 
any  perfon  between  the  ages  of  feven 
and  fourteen  years  was  not  to  exceed 
IS.  The  bowyer  was  befides  to  have 
by  him  inferior  bows  of  all  prices 
from  6d.  to  is.;  the  price  of  a  yew 
bow  of  the  tax  called  e/i,  to  any  of 
his  majefiy’s  fubjefts  was  limited  to 
3s.  4d.  In  the  8th  of  Elifabeth, 
bows  of  foreign  yew  were  direAed  to 
be  fold  for  fis.  8d.  the  fecond  fort  at 
3s.  4d.  and  the  coarfe  fort,  called  li¬ 
very  boisjit  at  a  price  not  exceeding 
23.  each,  and  the  fame  for  bows  of 
Engliih  yew.  A  claufe  of  a  former 


aft  direfting  the  bowyers  of  Londod 
and  Wefiminfter  to  make  four  bowa 
of  different  wood  for  one  of  yew,  was 
repealed  on  their  re,  refentation  that 
the  citizens  of  London  would  ufe 
none  but  yew  bows  ;  and  in  its  place 
they  were  ordered  always  to  have  b]r 
them  at  leafi  50  bows  of  elm,  w’itch- 
hafcl,  or  afii.  Bow-firings  were  made 
of  hemp,  Hax,  and  filk. 

Arrows  were  anciently  made  of 
reeds,  afterwards  of  cornel  wood,  and 
occafionally  of  every  fpecies  of  wood ; 
but,  according  to  Roger  Afcham,  alh 
was  the  bell :  arrow's  were  reckoned 
by  (heaves,  a  (heaf  confided  of  24  ar¬ 
rows.  Arrows  were  armed  anciently 
with  flint  or  metal  heads,  latterly 
with  heads  of  iron  *  ;  of  thefe  there 
were  various  forms  and  denomina¬ 
tions. 

By  an  aft  of  parliament,  made  the 
7th  of  Henry  IV.  it  was  enafted, 
that  for  the  future,  all  the  heads  for 
arrows  and  quarrels  ihould  be  well 
boiled  or  brafed,  and  hardened  at  the 
points  with  ftecl ;  and  that  every  ar¬ 
row  head  or  quarrel  Ihould  have  the 
mark  of  the  maker :  workmen  dif- 
obeying  this  order,  were  to  be  fined 
and  imprifoned  at  the  king’s  will,  and 
the  arrow-heads  or  quarrels  to  be  for¬ 
feited  to  the  crown. 

Arrows  were  carried  In  a  quiver, 
called  alfo  an  arro'w  cafe^  which  fer- 
ved  for  the  magazine;  arrows  for  im¬ 
mediate  ufe  were  worn  in  the  girdle. 

The  range  of  a  bow,  according  to 
Neade,  was  from  6  to  18  and  20 
fcore  yards ;  and  he  likewife  fays,  an 
archer  may  (hoot  fix  arrows  in  the 
time  of  charging  and  difeharging  one 
mulket. 

In  ancient  times  f  phials  of  quick¬ 
lime,  or  other  combuftible  matter, 
for  burning  houfes  or  (hips,  was  fixed 
on  the  heads  of  arrows,  and  (hot  from 
long 


•  A  enrious  particular  refoefiing  arrow-heads  occurs  in  Swinden’s  Hiftory  of  Great 
Yarmouth,  where  the  Iherift  of  Norfolk,  42  Ed.  HI.  heing  ordered  to  provide  a  certain- 
Humber  of  ^arhs  of  arrows  headed  with  fteel  for  the  king’s  ufe,  for  the  heading  of  them  is 
tfreded  toTeize  all  the  flocks  of  anchors  (omnes  alas  ancarum)  neceli'ary  for  that  purpoCe. 
t  Ufed  by  the  P.otnaas,  and  called ya/ar.-ta,  and  focic  maliioli. 
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brig  bows  *.  This  has  been  alfo  prac* 
tifed  fince  the  ufe  of  gun-powder. 
Keade  fays,  he  has  known  by  expe¬ 
rience,  that  an  archer  may  (hoot  an 
ounce  of  fire- work  upon  an  arrow  i  z 
fcore  yards.  Arrows  with  wild- fire, 
and  arrows  for  fire-works,  arc  men¬ 
tioned  among  the  (lores  at  Newha- 
ven  and  Barwick,  in  the  ill  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI  f. 

The  force  with  which  an  arrow 
ilrikes  an  objeft  at  a  moderate  di- 
ilance,  may  be  conceived  from  the  ac¬ 
count  given  by  King  Edward  VI.  in 
his  journal ;  wherein  he  fays,  that  i  oo 
archers  of  his  guard  (hot  before  him 
two  arrows  each,  and  afterwards  all 
together  ;  and  that  they  (hot  at  an 
inch  board,  which  fome  pierced  quite 
through,  and  (Iruck  into  the  o- 
ther  board ;  divers  pierced  it  quite 
through  with  the  heads  of  their  ar¬ 
rows,  the  boards  being  well-feafoned 
timber:  their  diilance  from  the  mark 
is  not  mentioned. 

To  prevent  the  b'ow-ftring  from 
hanging  on  the  left  arm,  it  is  covered 
with  a  piece  of  fmooih  leather,  fa- 
llencd  on  theoutfideof  the  arm;  this 
is  called  a  bracer.  And  to  guard 
the  fingers  from  being  cut  by  the 
bow-llring,  archers  w’car  (hooting 
gloves. 

Chaucer,  in  his  prologue  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  thus  deferibes  an 
archer  of  his  day. 

**  And  he  was  clade  in  cote  and  hode  of 
«  grene, 

*  A  (hefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  kene, 
“  Under  hit  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily ; 

“  Wei  coude  he  dreiTe  his  takel  yewmanly, 

*•  His  arwes  drouped  not  with  fetheres  lowe, 
**  And  in  his  hand  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe, 

A  nnt-hed  hadde  he,  with  broune  vifage, 
**  Of  wood  crafte  coude  he  wel  all  the  ufage; 
**  Upon  his  arms  he  had  a  gai  bracer, 

**  And  by  hit  fide  a  fwerd  and  a  bokeler, 

**  And  on  the  other  fide  a  gale  daggere 
**  Hameifed  wel,  and  (harp  as  pointe  of 
fpere : 


“  A  criftofre  on  hisbreaft  of  Clver  (hene, 

“  An  horn  he  bare,  ^the  baudrik  was  of 
“  grene, 

“  A  forefter  was  he  fothely  as  I  gelTe.” 

The  following  defcrlption  of  an 
archer,  his  bow  and  accoutrements, 
is  given  in  a  MS.  in  my  polTeffion, 
written  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

Archers  or  Long  Botus. 

“  Captains  and  officers  (hould  be 
(kilful  of  that  moft  noble  weapon, 
and  to  fee  that  their  foldiers  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  draught  and  (Irength 
have  good  bowes,  well  nocked,  well 
ftrynged,  cverie  ftrlnge  whippe  in 
their  nocke,  and  in  the  myddes  rub¬ 
bed  with  wax,  brafer  and  (huting 
glove,  fome  fpare  (fringes  trymed  as 
aforefaid,  every  maji  one  (hefe  of  ar- 
rowes,  with  a  cafe  of  leather  defeii- 
fible  againd  the  rayne,  and  in  the 
fame  fower  and  twentie  arrows, 
whereof  eight  of  them  -(hould  be 
lighter  than  the  refidue,  to  gall  or 
altoyne  the  enemyc  with  the  haiKhot 
of  light  arrows,  before  they  (hall 
come  within  the  danger  of  their  har- 
quebufs  (hot.  Let  every  man  have 
a  brigandine,  or  a  little  cote  of 
plate,  a  (kull  or  hufkyn,  a  mawle  of 
leade  of  five  foot  in  lengthe,  and  a 
pike,  and  the  fame  hanging  by  his 
girdle,  with  a  hook  and  a  dagger ; 
being  thus  furnifhed,  teach  them  by 
muflers  to  march,  (hoote,  and  retire, 
keepinge  their  faces  uppon  the  ene- 
mys.  Sumtyme  put  them  into  great 
nowmbers,  as  tobattell  apparteyneth, 
and  thus  ufe  them  often  times  prac- 
tifed,  till  they  be  perfefte ;  (For 
thofe  men  in  battell  ne  (kirmi(h  can 
not  be  fpared.  None  other  weapon 
maye  compare  with  the  fame  noble 
weapon,” 

The  long  bow  maintained  its  place 
in  our  armies  long  after  the  invention 
of  fire- arms.  Nor  have  there  been 
want- 


•  Matthew  Paris,  p.  1090.  Mifimns  igitur  Tupercos  fpicula  ignita.  Andp.  IO91.  Et 
phialas  plcnas  calce,  arcuhus  per  parva  hafiilia  ad  modum  fagiturum  fuper  bouts  jaca- 
[andas. 

f  In  Mr  Brander’s  MSS. 
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wsnting  txperienced  foldi«rs,  who  other  chief  magiftrates  throughout 
were  advocate*  for  its  continuance,  England,  are  therein  enjoined  to  ufe 
and  who  ia  many  cafes  even  prefer*  every  means  in  their  power  to  affilt 
red  it  to  the  harquebnfs  or  mulket.  Neade,  his  fon,  and  all  perfons  au- 
King  Charles  I.  twice  granted  fpe-  thorifed  by  them  in  the  furtherance, 
eial  commiifions  under  the  great  feal  propagation,  and  pra(^ice  of  this 
for  enforcing  the  ufe  of  the  long  ufeful  invention.  Both  the  commif- 
bow}  the  fird  in  the  4th  year  of  his  lions  and  proclamation  are  printed  at 
reign  :  but  this  was  revoked  by  pro-  large  inRymer. 
clamation'  four  years  afterward,  on  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
account  of  diverfe  extortions  and  ab-  war,  the  Earl  of  ElTex  ilfued  a  pre- 
nfes  committed  under  fanAion  there*  cept,  dated  in  November  1643,  for 
of.  The  fecond,  anno  1633,  ftirring  up  all  well  affeded  people  by 

9th  year  of  his  reign,  to  William  benevolence,  towards  the  railing  of  a 
Neade  and  his  fon,  alfo  named  Wil*  company  of  archers  for  the  fervice  of 
h’am,  wherein  the  former  is  llyled  an  the  king  and  parliament, 
ancient  archer,  who  had  prefented  to  To  proted  our  archers  from  the 
the  king  a  warlike  invention  for  uni*  attacks  of  the  enemy’s  horfe,  they 
ting  the  ufe  of  the  pike  and  bow  *,  carried  long  (lakes  pointed  at  both 
feen  and  approved  by  him  and  his  ends:  thefe  they  planted  in  the  earth, 
council  of  war  ;  wherefore  his  Ma*  (loping  before  them.  In  the  id  of 
jelly  had  granted  them  a  commillion  Edward  VI.  3500!  thefe  were  in  the 
to  teach  and  exercife  his  loving  fub*  (lores  of  the  town  of  Berwick,  un* 
jeds  in  the  faid  invention,  which  he  der  the  article  of  archers  Hakes ; 
particularly  recommended  the  chief  there  were  alfo  at  the  fame  time, 
officers  of  his  trained  bands  to  learn  eight  bundles  of  archers  Hakes  in 
and  pradife  ;  and  the  juilices,  and  Pontefrad  Cadle. 

Grofs  on  /Indent  Armour* 


Account  of  the  Tiger-Wolf. 

TH  E  following  account  of  the  mal,  which  Mr  Pennant,  in  his  Sy* 
tiger- wolf,  an  animal  hitherto  nopfis  of  quadrupeds,  p.  162,  n”  1 19, 
imperfedly  deferibed,  is  taken  from  and  Hidory  of  Quadrupeds,  p  250, 
Sparmann’s  Voyage  to  the  Cape;  of  n®  149,  has  brielly  deferibed  andgi- 
which  we  (hall  take  fome  farther  no*  ven  a  drawing  of,  by  the  name  of 
tice  in  another  place.  the  fpottid  hyxna,  a  different  fpecics 

The  tiger-wolf  is  a  much  more  from  the  eanit  hy<tria  of  Linnxus. 
common  bead  of  prey,  and  one  that  The  night,  or  the  dulk  of  the  e* 
from  the  very  beginning,  as  well  as  vening  only,  is  the  time  in  which 
throughout  the  whole  of  my  jour-  thefe  animals  feek  their  prey ;  after 
ney,  occafioned  me  fo  much  anxiety  which  they  are  ufed  to  roam  about 
and  fear  for  the  fafety  of  my  cattle,  both  feparatelyand  in  flocks.  But  one 
and  confequently  for  the  happy  con-  of  the  moll  unfortunate  properties  of 
elulion  of  my  expedition,  that  I  can*  this  creature  is,  that  it  cannot  keep 
not  defer  any  longer  the  defeription  its  own  counfel.  The  language  of 
of  fo  formidable  an  animal.  By  the  it  cannot  eafily  be  taken  down  upon 
colonids  they  are  called  tiger-’welf.  paper ;  however,  with  a  view  to 
This  is  that  hitherto  unknown  aoi-  makethisfpeciesof  wolf  better  known 
VoL.  II.  N®  10.  C  c  than 

*  Printed  under  the  title  of  The  Double  .^rmed  Maa,  Th;  different  modoni  arc  illa- 
ftratedby  weodca  cuts,  very  well  drawn. 
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yiccomt  of  the  Tiger- Wolf, 
than  it  has  been  hitherto,  I  fhall  ob-  them  to  the  diftance  of  a  gun- (hot  or 


ferve,  that  it  is  by  means  of  a  found 
fomething  like  the  following,  aauae, 
and  fomethnes  ooen,  yelled  out  with 
a  tone  of  dcfpair  (at  the  interval  of 
fome  minutes  between  each  howl), 
that  nature  obliges  this,  the  moll  vo¬ 
racious  animal  in  all  Africa,  to  dif- 
cover  itfclf,  juil  as  it  does  the  mod 
venomous  of  all  the  American  fer- 
pents,  by  the  rattle  in  its  tail,  itfelf 
to  warn  every  one  to  avoid  its  mortal 
bite.  This  fame  ruttlefnak:  would 
feem,  in  confequence  of  thus  betray¬ 
ing  its  own  defigns,  and  of  its  great 
iiiadlivity  (to  be  as  it  were  nature’s 
dtp  child),  if,  according  to  many' 
credible  accounts,  it  had  not  the 
wondrous  property  of  channing  its 
picy  by  fixing  its  eye  upon  it.  The 
like  is  affirmed  alfo  of  the  tiger-ruolf. 
This  creature,  it  is  true,  is  obliged 
logive  Information  againlt  itlclf;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  affuallypoffe fi¬ 
fed  of  the  peculiar  gift  of  being  en¬ 
abled,  in  fume  meafure,  to  imitate 
the  cries  of  other  animals  ;  by  w’hich 
means  this  arcit-deceiver  is  fi>nit times 
lucky  enough  to  beguile  and  attraft 
calves,  foals,  lambs,  and  other  ani¬ 
mals.  As  to  the  howiings  of  this 
creature,  they  are,  perhaps,  the  na¬ 
tural  eoufeipieuccs  of  hunger,  as  ga¬ 
ping  is  of  a  difpoiitiou  to  flecp  ;  and 
it'i  the  flowing  of  the  faliva.  or  the 
water  coming  into  the  mouth,  is  of 
the  fight  of  fome  delicacy  which  ex¬ 
cites  the  appetite. 

Near  fome  of  the  larger  farms, 
where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cattle, 
this  ravenous  beall  is  to  be  found  al- 
inoit  every  night ;  and  at  the  fame 
time,  frequently  from  one  hour  to  an¬ 
other,  betraying  itfelf  by  its  bowlings, 
gives  the  dogs  the  alarm.  The  pea- 
lants  alTurcd  me,  that  the  cunning  of 
the  wolves  was  fo  great  (adding, 
that  the  trick  had  now  and  then 
even  fuccccdtd  with  fome  of  them) 
that  a  party  of  them,  half  flying  and 
half  defending  themfclves,  wou  d  de¬ 
coy  the  whole  pack  of  dogs  to  follow 


two  from  the  farm,  with  a  view  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  the  reft  of 
the  wolves  to  come  out  from  their 
ambufeade,  and,  without  meeting 
with  the  leaft  rcfiftance,  carry  on 
booty  fufficient  for  themfclves  and 
their  fugitive  brethren.  As  the  tiger- 
wolf,  though  a  much  larger  and 
ftronger  animal,  does  not  venture, 
without  being  driven  to  the  utmoft 
ncceffity,  to  meafure  its  ftrength 
with  the  common  dog,  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  evident  proof  of  its  cowar¬ 
dice.  Neither  does  this  fame  vora¬ 
cious  beaft  dare  openly  to  attack 
oxen,  cows,  horfes,  or  any  of  tlie 
larger  animals,  while  they  make  the 
leaft  appearance  as  if  they  w'ould  de¬ 
fend  themfclves,  or  even  as  long  as 
they  do  not  betray  any  figns  of  fear. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  art  enough 
to  ruih  in  upon  them  fuddenly  and 
unexpedledly,  at  the  fame  time  fet- 
ting  up  a  horrid  and  ftrange  cry,  fo 
as  to  fet  them  a  running  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  the  fright,  that  it  may 
afterwards  keep  clofe  to  their  heels 
with  fafety,  till  it  has  an  oppoitunity 
with  one  bite  to  tear  open  the  belly  of 
its  prey. 

1  had  the  good  fortune,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  my  journey,  to  c- 
feape  paying  any  tax  to  this  animal’s 
voracity  and  cunning,  excepting  a 
trace  belonging  to  the  waggon,  two 
yards  long  and  two  fingers  thick, 
made  of  ftrong  thongs  of  undrelTed 
ox’s  hide  plaited  together :  for  one 
night  a  wolf  came  within  fide  of  the 
door  of  my  lodgings  (at  Ttger-hoek) 
tvherc  it  hung  up,  and  gnawing  it  to 
pieces,  ate  it  up  The  Hottentots 
fay,  that  it  was  ftill  within  the  me¬ 
mory  of  man,  that  the  tiger-wolf  was 
bold  enough  to  fteal  upon  them,  and 
moleft  them  in  their  huts,  particularly 
by  carrying  off  their  children.  This, 
however,  is  now  no  longer  the  cafe ; 
a  circumtlance,  perhaps,  proceeding 
from  the  introduftion  of  fire-arms 
into  the  country ;  a  clrcumltance, 
which. 
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which,  in  thcfc  latter  times,  has  cau- 
fed  this,  as  well  as  other  wild  beads, 
to  (land  in  greater  awe  of  man  than  it 
did  formerly.  1  have  heard  the  fol¬ 
lowing  (lory  of  the  tiger-wolf  men¬ 
tioned,  as  being  related  in  a  certain 
treatife  on  the  Cape,  of  which  I  now 
cannot  exaftly  remember  the  title. 

**  At  a  fead  near  the  Cape  one 
night,  a  trumpeter,  who  had  got  his 
fill  was  carried  out  of  doors,  in  order 
that  he  might  cool  himfelf,  and  get 
fbber  again.  The  feent  of  him  foon 
drew  thither  a  tiger-wolf,  which 
threw  him  on  his  back,  and  dragged 
him  along  with  him  as  a  corpfc,  and 
confequently  a  fair  prize,  up  towards 
Table  mountain.  During  this,  how¬ 
ever,  our  drunken  mutician  awaked, 
enough  in  his  fenfes  to  know  the 
danger  of  his  fituation,  and  to  found 
the  alarm  with  his  trumpet,  which  he 
carried  fadened  to  his  Gdc.  'I  he  wild 
bead,  as  may  eatily  be  fuppofed,  was 
not  lefs  frightened  in  his  turn."  .^ny 
other  bcfides  a  trumpeter  would,  in 
fuch  circumdances,  have  undoubted¬ 
ly  been  no  better  than  wolf’s  meat. 

In  the  mean  while,  it  is  a  certain 
truth,  and  well  known  to  every  body, 
that  thefe  wolves  are  to  be  found  al- 
mod  every  dark  night  about  the 
(hamblcs  at  the  Cape,  where  they  de¬ 
vour  the  offals  of  bones,  (kin,  &c. 
which  are  thrown  out  there  in  great 
quantities,  and  drag  away  with  them 
what  they  cannot  eat.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  repay  thefe  good  offices  of  the 
hyzna  with  a  free  and  unlimited  pri¬ 
vilege  of  accefs  and  egrefs.  1  he  dogs 
too  hereabouts,  perfectly  accuilomed 
to  their  company,  are  faid  never  to 
throw  any  impediment  in  their  way  ; 
ib  that  the  bead,  entertained  and 
fed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town,  has 
been  feldom  known  to  do  any  mif- 
chief  there. 

In  this  very  greedinefs  of  the  hyit- 
na,  and  its  difpoHtion  to  confume  e- 
very  thing  it  can  get  at,  the  provident 
economy  of  nature  is  abundantly  e- 


vlnced.  The  flowery  fields  at  the 
Cape  would  certainly  foon  become 
hideous  and  disfigured  with  carcafes 
and  (keletons,  the  relics  of  the  great 
quantity  of  game  of  all  forts  which 
graze  and  die  there  in  fucceilion, 
were  not  the  tiger-nvotf  manifellly 
fubfervient  to  nature  in  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  her  police,  by  clearing  her 
theatre  from  them  ;  nay,  I  had  al- 
mod  faid,  the  wolf  alone  :  for  lions 
and  tigers,  for  example,  never  eat 
bones,  and  are  not  very  fond  of 
carcaffes.  Thcfc  are  ferviceablc  in 
another  way.  They  make  the  other 
animals  vigilant  and  attentive  to  the 
functions  for  which  nature  has  de- 
figned  them  ;  and  befides  anfwering 
feveral  other  intentions  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  they  ferve,  in  conjunction 
with  mankind,  to  keep  in  a  jud  equi¬ 
librium  the  incrcafe  of  the  animal 
kingdom  ;  fo  that  it  may  not  exceed 
the  fupplies  afforded  it  by  the  vege¬ 
table  part  of  the  creation,  and  by 
this  means  prevent  the  neceffary  re¬ 
newal  of  the  latter  by  feeds,  &c.  and 
thus,  by  defolating  it  and  laying  it 
wade,  in  the  end  impoveriih  and  de- 
droy  themfclvcs,  and  die  mod  wVetch- 
ed  victims  to  want  and  hunger:  fo 
that,  notwithdanding  the  immenfe 
quantities  of  game  exiding  in  this 
country,  there  are  very  feldom  found 
any  bones  in  the  haunts  they  have 
left,  and  never  after  the  tiger,  lion, 
jackal,  wild  cat,  and  wild  dog.  Thefe 
latter  animals,  that  they  may  not  en¬ 
cumber  and  litter  the  ground  which 
nature  has  ordained  them  to  clear, 
never  go  out  of  their  dens  and  ca¬ 
verns  when  they  find  themfelves  fick 
and  difabled  ;  but  there,  oppreffed 
with  hunger  and  difeafe,  await  the 
tranfitory  moment,  when  they  mud; 
pay  obedience  to  nature’s  lad  law. 

On  this  fubjeCl,  it  is  worth  while 
to  obferve,  that  the  tiger-nvolf  is 
faid,  befides  being  a  very  great  gor¬ 
mandizer,  likewife  to  be  capable  of 
bearing  hunger  a  confiderable  time  ; 

C  c  2  and 
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nnd  if  we  alfo  recollefl  its  cowardly  the  other  remaias  and  refufe  of  the 
manner  of  attacking  living  animals,  animal  kingdom,  and  in  like  manner 
it  will  be  evident,  that  this  creature’s  what  may  be  redundant  in  it ;  but 
voracity  muft  neceflarily  ferve  to  con-  does  not  threaten  any  great  dcftruc- 
fume  fuch  as  arc  worn  out  with  age,  tion  of  the  fupplies  neceffary  for  the 
or  are  fickly  or  maimed,  as  well  as  recruiting  of  this  part  of  the  creation. 
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A.  D.  1571.  T)  UT  of  all  the 
■AJ  benehtes  I  had 
that  year  was  the  coming  of  that 
mail!  notible  prophet  and  apolfle  of 
our  nation,  Mr  John  Knox,  to  St 
Andrews ;  who,  be  the  faction  of  the 
Qiiecn  occupying  the  cadle  and 
town  of  Edinburgh,  was  compelled 
to  remove  thertfra  with  a  number  of 
the  belt,  and  chufed  to  come  to  St 
Andrews.  1  heard  him  teach  there 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel  that  fum- 
nier  and  the  winter  following.  1  had 
my  pen  and  my  little  buik,  and  took 
away  fic  things  as  I  could  compre¬ 
hend.  In  the  opening  up  of  his  text 
he  was  moderat  the  fpace  of  an  half 
hour  ;  but  when  he  entered  to  appli¬ 
cation,  he  made  me  fa  to  grue  and 
trimble,  that  I  could  not  hald  the 
pen  to  write  :  I  heard  him  oftymes 
utter  tliofe  threatenings  in  the  hight 
of  their  piidc,  quilk  the  eyes  of  ma¬ 
nic  faw  clcarlie  brought  to  pafs  with¬ 
in  four  years  upon  the  captain  of  the 
caftle,  the  Hamiitons,  and  the  Queen 
herfelf.  He  lodged  down  in  the  Ab- 
by  befidc  our  cottage  ;  and  our  prl- 
inarlus  Mr  James  Wilkie,  our  regent 
Mr  Nicol  Dalgleilh,  Mr  William 
Collace,  and  Mr  John  Davidfon, 
went  in  erdinarlie  to  his  grace  after 
dinner  and  I'oupper. 

Mr  Knox  wald  fometymes  come 
in  and  repofe  him  in  our  colledge- 
yard,  and  call  us  fchollars  unto  him, 
and  blcr«  us,  and  exhort  us  to  know 
God  and  his  wark  in  our  country, 
and  Hand  be  the  good  caufe  ;  to  ufc 
our  time  well,  and  learn  the  good 
itidru^ions,  and  fullov^  the  good 


example  of  our  maders.  Our  hail 
colladge,  mafters  and  fchollars,  were 
found  and  zealous  for  the  good  caufe; 
the  other  two  colladgcs  not  la ;  for 
in  the  new  colladge,  howbeit,  Mr 
John  Douglas  then  redor,  was  good 
enough;  the  three  other  mafters,  and 
fome  of  the  regents,  were  evil-minded. 

This  year,  in  the  month  of  Julie, 
Mr  John  Davidfon,  an  of  our  regents, 
made  a  play  at  the  marriage  of  Mr 
John  Colvine,  whilk  I  faw  played  in 
Mr  Knox’s  prefence  ;  wherein,-  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr  Knox’s  doArine,  ths 
caftle  of  Edinburgh  was  belieged,  ta-> 
ken,  and  the  captain,  with  an  or  twa, 
hanged  with  him. 

'I  he  publick  news  I  beard  that 
year  was  of  the  Englilh  army  that 
came  in  under  the  conduft  of  Mr 
Druri,  and  burnt  and  flew  through¬ 
out  Clydifdale,  and  all  the  dominions 
of  the  Hamiitons,  for  the  daughter  of 
the  good  regent ;  they  burnt  the 
caftle,  and  palace,  and  town  of  Ha¬ 
milton,  and  carried  away  great  prey. 
They  wracked  all  the  borders  waft 
and  eaft,  took  the  caftle  of  Hume  ; 
alfo  Mathew  Stewart  Earl  of  Den- 
nux  was  chofen  regent,  who  that  har- 
veft  caiTiC  to  Brechin,  befiedged  the 
caftle  tliereof^  haldin  be  fouldiers  of 
the  Earl  of  Huntlie,  compelled  them 
to  render,  and  hanged  threttie  thereof, 
which  was  called  the  Bourdeof  Brechin. 

At  Mr  Knox  coming  to  St  An¬ 
drews,  Robert  Lekprewik  printer 
tranfported  his  letters  to  St  An¬ 
drews,  wliere  firft  I  faw  that  excel¬ 
lent  art  of  printing  ;  they  had  then  ia 
hand  Mr  Patrick  Conitant’s  Catc- 
chifme 
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dufme  of  Calvin  converted  In  Latin 
heroic  verfej  whilk  with  the  author 
was  meikle  efteemed  of. 

The  town  of  Edinburgh  recovered 
again,  and  the  good  and  honed  roeo 
thereof  returned  to  their  boufes  ;  Mr 
Enox  with  his  family  pad  hame  to 
Edinburgh.  Being  in  St  Andrews 
he  was  verie  weak  ;  I  faw  him  everie 
day  of  his  dodrine  go  hulie  and  fair, 
with  a  furring  of  marticks  about  his 
neck,  a  dad  In  the  one  hand,  and 
good  godlie  Richart  Ballanden  his 
lervant  holding  up  the  oxter  from 
the  abbay  to  the  pari(h-kirk;  and 
be  the  faid  Richart  and  another  fer* 
vant,  lifted  up  to  the  pulpit,  where 
he  behoved  to  lean  at  his  fird  entrie: 
but  ere  he  had  don^  with  his  fcr« 
moo  he  was  fo  adlive  and  vigorous, 
that  he  was  like  to  ding  the  pulpit  in 
blads,  and  die  out  of  it. 

1 5  7+.  My  uncle,  Mr  Andrew  Mel¬ 
ville,  having  lately  returned  from 
France,  Mr  James  Boyd  bKhop  of 
Glafguv,  and  Mr  Andrew  Hay,  fu- 
perintendant  of  thofe  parts,  obtained 
of  the  affembly,  that  he  fould  come 
and  vifit  Glafgow,  and  fee  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  college  there,  and  hear 
what  conditions  fould  be  offered  to 
him;  that  if  he  lyked,  he  fould  con- 
defeend  to  abyde  with  them  as  prin¬ 
cipal  maftcr.  Sa  upon  their  letters 
he  took  journey  and  came  unto  Glaf¬ 
gow,  where  he  confented  to  enter, 
and  teaah  in  the  college  at  the  end 
of  the  vaicance.  At  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed,  about  the  end  of  Goober, 
we  took  journey,  accompanied  with 
his  brother  John,  and  came  to  Dun¬ 
dee,  and  from  that  to  St  Johndon, 
and  from  that  to  Sterling  ;  where  we 
remained  two  days  and  faw  the  king, 
the  fwceteft  fight  in  Europe  that 
day,  for  (Irange  and  extraordioar  gifts 
of  ingyne,  judgment,  memory,  and 
language.  I  heard  him  difeourfe, 
walking  up  and  down  in  the  auld 
Lady  Mart’s  hand,  of  knowledge  and 
goverment,  to  my  great  marvel  and 
aftonifhment.  Then  Mr  Andro  con¬ 


ferred  at  length  with  Mr  George 
Buchannan,  then  entring  to  write 
the  ftoric  of  his  countric.  We  came 
to  Glafgow  about  the  beginning  of 
November;  and  there  Mr  Andro  fell 
to  wark  with  a  few  number  of  ca¬ 
pable  hearers,  fic  as  might  be  inllruc- 
torsof  others  thereafter,  and  leached 
them  the  Greek  grammar,  the  d;a- 
le<3ic  of  Ramus,  the  rhetoric  ot  Fa- 
leus,  with  the  praftlce  thereof  in 
Greek  and  Latin  authors.  From 
that  he  entered  to  the  mathematicks, 
and  teached  the  elements  of  Euclide, 
the  arithmetick  and  geometry  of  Ra¬ 
mus,  the  geography  of  Dlouifuis,  the 
tables  of  Hunter,  the  allrologie  of 
Aratus  ;  from  that  to  the  moral  phi- 
lofophy,  the  ethics  of  Arifiotle,  the, 
offices  of  Cicero,  and  certain  of  Pla 
to’s  dialogues :  From  that  to  the  na¬ 
tural  philofophie,  the  books  of  the 
phyficks,  de  -ortu,  de  coelo,  &c.  : 
With  this  he  joined  hlilorie,  and  the 
two  lights  thereof  chronology  and 
cherography,  out  of  Sleidan  Mo¬ 
narchy  and  Melanflon  ;  and  ail  this 
by  and  attour  his  own  ordinary  pro- 
feffion,  the  holy  tongue  and  theolo¬ 
gy,  the  Chaldaick  and  Syriack  dia¬ 
lers,  with  the  prafticc  thereof  ia 
tlie  pfalms  and  works  of  Solomon, 
Daniel,  Ezra,  and  the  epidle  to  the 
Galates.  His  learning  and  painful- 
nefs  was  meiklo  admired  ;  fa  that  the 
name  of  that  colladge  within  twa 
years  was  noble  throughout  all  the 
land,  and  in  other  countries  alfo  ; 
and  the  nuinirer  of  fchullars  was  fo 
great  that  the  rooms  were  nt>t  able  to 
receive  them.  Finally,  I  do  fay  there 
was  no  place  in  Eutopc  comparable 
to  Glafgow,  for  good  letters,  and 
for  a  plentiful!  and  good  cheap  mcr- 
cate  of  all  kind  of  languages,  arts,  and 
fciences. 

This  year  in  the  winter,  appeared  a 
terrible  comet;  the  ftern  whereof  was 
verie  great,  and  proceeding  from  it 
toward  the  eaft  a  lang  tail  in  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  ell  and  a  half,  like  unto.! 
biiTom  or  fcourge  made  of  wands  all 
fieric ; 
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ficrie ;  it  retted  mightilic  in  the 
fouth-weft,  not  above  a  degree  and  a 
half  above  the  horizon,  and  continued 
about  a  tix  ooks  or  two  months,  and 
piece  and  pitee  wore  away.  I’he 
greateft  effefts  that,  out  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  we  heard  of  was  a  great  and 
nightie  battle  in  ‘’arbaria  in  Af- 
frick ;  wherein  three  kings  were 
flain,  with  a  huge  multitude  of  peo¬ 
ple;  and  within  the  country,  the 
chafing  away  of  the  Hamiltons. 

1 587.  At  my  firll  coming  to 
Anftruther  there  fell  out  an  heavie 
accident,  whilk  vexit  my  mind  mcikle 
at  the  firft,  but  drew  me  neircr  my 
God,  and  teached  me  what  it  was  to 
have  a' care  of  a  flock.  One  of  our  cro- 
meis,  returning  from  England,  was  be- 
fet  be  an  Englifti  pirate,  pilled,  and  a 
very  good  honefl  man  of  Anftruther 
llain  ;  the  whilk  lown  coming  pert- 
lie  to  the  roade  of  Pittenweem,  fpul 
yied  a  Ihip  lying  therein,  and  mif- 
uft  the  men  thereof.  This  wrang 
could  not  be  fufferit  be  our  men,  left 
they  kould  be  made  a  common  prey 
to  lie  limmers:  therefore  purchafing 
a  commiflion,  they  riget  out  a  proper 
flie  bot ;  everie  man  encouraging  u- 
thcr,  made  almaift  the  haill  honeft 
and  beft  men  in  all  the  town  go  to 
lie.  This  was  a  great  vexation  and 
grief  to  my  heart,  to  fee  at  the  firft 
cf  my  entrefs,  the  beft  part  of  my 
flock  venturd  upon  a  pack  of  pirates, 
whearof  the  fmalleft  member  of  the 
neaneft  was  mair  in  valour  than  a 
haill  ftiipful  of  them.  My  God  knows 
what  a  fair  heart  they  left  behind 
when  they  parted  out  of  my  fight;  I 
neither  eat,  drank,  nor  (Icipit  bot  by 
conftraintof  nature  ;  my  thought  and 
care  being  always  upon  them,  and 
commending  them  to  God  till  eight 
or  ten  days  w'cre  endit,  and  they  in 
light  rctourning  with  all  guld  lakens 
of  joy,  flags,  and  dreamers  difplayit ; 
wham  witit  great  joy  we  receivit,  and 
immediately  went  togldder  to  the 
kirk  and  ptaifed  God.  The  captain, 
a  godly,  wyfle,  and  (lout  man,  re- 


comptit  to  me  trewlie  the  haill  pro¬ 
ceeding  :  That  they  mietlng  with 
their  admiral,  a  great  Ihip  of  6t  An- 
dro’s,  weill  riget  out  be  the  burrows, 
being  fyne  of  fail,  went  before  her 
all  the  way.  It  made  every  ftiip  they 
forgatlicrit  with,  of  whatfomever  na¬ 
tion,  ftrike  and  do  homage  to  the 
king  of  Scotland,  (hawing  them  for 
what  caufe  they  were  riget  furtb,  and 
inquiring  for  knaves  and  pirates,  &c. 
Laft  they  met  with  a  proud  ftiff 
Englifhman,  wha  refufes  to  do  reve¬ 
rence  ;  therefore  the  captain  think¬ 
ing  it  was  a  lown,  commands  to  give 
them  hisnofc-piccc;  the  whilkdelafh- 
it  lights  on  the  tye  of  the  Englilh- 
man’s  main-fail,  and  down  it  comes; 
then  he  yields.  But  then  was  the 
merciful  providence  of  God  in  ftay- 
ing  a  great  piece  of  the  Englilhman’s 
lying  out  his  ftern  in  readinefs  to  be 
(holt,  whilk  if  it  had  lighted  amang 
our  folks,  being  manie  in  little  room 
without  fence,  would  haif  trewlie  de- 
ftroyit  them  all.  Then  they  ap¬ 
proached  to  the  (hore  of  Suffolk,  and 
finds  by  Providence  the  lown  who  had 
ncwlings  taken  a  croie  of  our  awin 
town,  and  was fpuleing  her;  howfoon 
they  fpie  our  coming  war-like,  the 
lowns  leave  their  pryfe,  and  funs  their 
fhipon  land;  our  flie-buat  after,  and 
almaift  w'as  on  land  with  them  ;  yet 
flaying  hard  be,  they  delailhit  their 
ordonance  at  the  lowns,  and  a  number 
going  a  land,  purfues  tlie.m,  and 
takes  half  a  dilTun  of  them,  and  puts 
them  on  board  their  boat.  Thegcn- 
tilmen  of  the  countrie  and  towns  be- 
fide,  heiring  the  noife  of  (bolting,  ga¬ 
thers  with  hafte,  thinking  the  Spai- 
neyard  had  been  landit ;  and  appre¬ 
hending  a  number  of  the  lowns  in 
our  mens  hands,  defeirit  to  know  the 
matter ;  the  quilk  when  the  jultices 
of  the  peace  underftood,  and  faw  the 
king  of  Scotland’s  arms,  with  twa 
gallant  (hips  in  war-like  manner, 
yelldit,  and  give  reverence  thereto, 
fuffering  our  folks  to  take  with  tham 
their  prifoners  and  the  pirates  fhip, 
quilk 
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quilk  they  brought  hame  with  them,  at  all  to  any  of  our  folks  ;  wlia  ever 
with  half  a  diflun  of  the  lowns,  whar-  I'm  fync  has  been  frie  of  Engliih  pi- 
of  twa  were  liangit  in  our  pier  end,  racie  :  all  pralfc  to  God  for  ever, 
the  reft  in  St  Androis,  with  na  hurt  Amen. 


I  a  us. — From  the  German. 


IRUS,  the  forfaken  Trus,  fed  with 
bread  and  water,  clothed  in  rags, 
and  laid  upon  a  bed  of  ftraw,  was 
once  the  molt  fortunate  mortal  under 
the  fun. 

Fortune  had  raifed  him  from  the 
dull,  and  fet  i  im  by  the  fide  of  prin¬ 
ces.  He  found  himfclf  in  the  pofief- 
fion  of  inexhauftiblc ,  treafiires  :  his 
eye  was  dazzled  with  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  fplendour  of  gold :  his  palace 
was  far  more  magnificent  than  the 
temples  of  the  gods  I’urple  and 
embroidery  were  his  ordinary  appa 
rel,  and  his  table  was  the  epitome  of 
every  thing  luxurious ;  every  thing 
that  could  gratify  the  molt  volup¬ 
tuous  tafte.  An  innumerable  crowd 
of  flattering  parafites  attended  his 
fteps ;  and  happy  was  the  man  to 
whom  he  vouchfafed  a  favourable 
look.  He  conceived  that  the  name 
of  Irus  was  a  reproachful  remem¬ 
brancer  of  his  former  poverty ;  he 
called  himfelf  Ceraunius,  or  the  Blefs- 
td;  and  the  whole  world  applauded 
the  generous  alteration. 

A  poet,  who  had  formerly  known 
Irus  in  his  ftate  of  obfeurity,  a  hun¬ 
gry  poet,  difeovered  a  truth  which 
had  been  hitherto  unknovrn,  but 
which  could  not  remain  hid  to  a 
flattering  bard ;  that  Jupiter  had 
fallen  In  love  with  the  mother  of  Ce¬ 
raunius,  and  had  transformed  himfelf 
into  a  bull  to  enjoy  her  love. 

Now  they  creeled  altars  to  him  ; 
they  fworc  by  his  name  ;  and  the 
pnefts  were  bufied  In  difeovering  by 
the  entrails  of  the  facrifices,  that  the 
great  Ceraunius  fliould  become  the 
only  prop  of  their  falling  country. 

Toxaris,  his  former  neighbour,  a 
man,  whom  prudence,  an  indefatl* 


gable  induftry,  and  a  reafonable  fru¬ 
gality,  had  made  a  rich  citizen,  was 
the  firft  vIAim  of  his  unbridled  de¬ 
fires  He  had  for  fome  time  hated 
him,  as  he  ftill  called  him  Irus  :  and 
now  was  the  time  to  make  him  feel, 
that  Ceraunius  was  not  unable  to 
wield  the  thunder  of  his  father. 
Witnefles  were  fuborned,  who  aflert- 
ed  that  Toxaris  had  contemned  the 
gods,  had  robbed  the  temples,  ridi¬ 
culed  the  priefts  and  by  unjuft  means 
had  accumulated  his  riches.  He  was 
fent  to  prifon,  and  condemned  to  an 
ignominious  death.  Hit  diftra^ed 
wife,  his  innocent  children,  prollra- 
ted  themfclvcs  at  the  feet  of  our  un¬ 
feeling  tyrant ;  but  in  vain.  Toxaris 
mull  die,  and  all  that  belong  to  him 
be  driven  into  banifhment.  Irus  re¬ 
mained  his  foie  heir. 

Something  was  ftill  wanting  to 
complete  his  happinel's.  Ceraunius 
mull  be  married.  The  chief  people 
of  the  land  were  eager  to  contract  an 
alliance  with  him  ;  but  Mcnippus  a- 
lone  was  to  happy.  Irus  threw  his 
eyes  on  his  fair  daughter  Euphorbia  ; 
for  he  hoped,  that  through  a  near 
union  with  the  rich  and  refpected 
Menippus,  he  might  confirm  his  own 
gO' d  fortune.  Bciides  this,  Lu- 
phorbia  was  perfectly  lovely,  and  her 
heart  unengaged.  The  beauty  of 
her  flowing  hair,  her  elevated  fore¬ 
head,  her  fpeaking  eye,  her  charm¬ 
ing  mouth,  her  bewitching  bofom, 
her  majeftic  gait ;  in  (hoi  t,  her  whole 
form,  had  enflaved  the  proud  Irus ; 
and  all  the  poets  in  Italy  Iwore,  that 
Venus  herfelf  had  become  jealous  of 
his  bride.  The  wedding-night  arri¬ 
ved,  and  the  great  fun  of  Jupiter  flew 
to  enjoy  his  beloved.  O!  faid  hr, 
folding 
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folding  hertv-Ith  rapture  ini  hi*  arms,  day  lain  ;  hii  apparel  was  ftill  but 

O  what  ecilafy  - -  the  rags  with  which  he  was  ycilerday 

Hcie.lrus  awoke. — His  happinefs  covered.  Ceraunius  had  vanifhed, 
was  blit  a  dream ;  he  found  himfelf  and  with  him  the  danger  of  the  inno> 
on  the  llraw  on  which  he  had  yeiler-  cent  Toxaris. 


Account  of  Rofetta  ;  from  M.  SavaeyV  Letters  from  Egypt. 


A  Ftex  a  fatiguing  voyage,  and  a 
continual  profpeft  of  ruins  and 
defolation,  when  one  comes  within 
fight  of  a  flouriftilng  town,  furroand- 
ed  with  plantations  ami  verdant  fields, 
he  feels  his  foul  expand,  and  becomes 
peculiarly  difpofed  to  enjoy  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature.  Such  is  the  fituation 
M  th^travellcr  who  has  quitted  A- 
Icxandria  to  vifit  Kofetta.  fifeaped 
from  the  horrors  of  a  defart,  he  ima¬ 
gines  himfelf  tranfported  into  another 
Eden,  where  plenty  fmiles  around 
him  on  eveiy  hand. 

Rofetta,  called  by  the  A-t 

rabs,  is  fituated  on  the  ancient  Bol- 
bitina,  to  which  it  has  given  its  name. 
It  was  founded  in  the  eighth  century 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  when  the 
continual  depofitions  of  fand  made 
by  that  river  had  made  it  impofliblc 
for  (hips  to  get  fo  far  up  as  Faoiic. 
The  commerce  of  Alexandria  and  of 
Cairo  foon  made  Rofetta  profper  ; 
and  it  is  now  one  of  the  fineft  towns 
in  Egypt.  It  lies  upon  the  wcilcrn 
bank  of  the  Nile,  and  is  a  league  in 
length  by  a  quarter  of  a  league  in 
breadth.  1  here  arc  neither  in  it  re 
gular  llreets  nor  fqiiarcs ;  but  all  the 
houfes,  which  arc  built  with  terraces, 
and  are  well  kept,  have  a  certain  air 
of  ncatncfs  and  elegance  which  plea- 
fes  the  eye.  Within,  the  apart¬ 
ments  are  very  large,  and  the  air  is 
continually  renewed  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  windows  conftantly  open. 
'I'hcfe  have  lattices,  and  they  fprcaJ 
before  them  thin  cloths,  which  ad¬ 
mit  only  a  foft  light,  and  moderate 
the  cxccffive  heats.  The  only  public 
edifices  arc  the  mofques,  which  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  by  the  lightncfs 
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and  boldncfs  of  their  minarets.  Theft 
produce  a  very  pifturcfque  cfFeft  in  a 
towm,  where  every  roof  is  plain,  and 
give  a  pleafing  variety  to  the  pifture; 
Mod  of  the  houfes  command  the  mag¬ 
nificent  fpeftaclc  of  the  Nile  and  of 
the  Delta.  The  river  is  perpetually 
covered  with  •  (hipping.  The  buftlc 
of  the  port,  the  joy  of  the  failors, 
and  their  rude  mufic,  prefent  a  feenc 
exceedingly  varied  and  lively.  The 
Delta,  that  immenfe  garden,  where 
the  earth  is  never  tired  with  giving, 
fatisfics  at  once  with  its  vaft  variety 
both  the  heart  and  the  eye  ;  exhibi* 
ting  the  whole  year  Over,  both  fpring 
and  fummer,  flowers  and  fruit.  Here 
grow  different  fpecics  of  cucumbers, 
and  the  mod  delicate  melons.  The 
fig,  the  orange,  the  banana,  and  the 
pomegrate,  are  of  the  mod  exquifite 
kind.  But  how  much  might  culture 
dill  add  to  their  excellence,  if  the 
Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  engrafting  ? 

On  the  north  of  the  town  there 
arc  gardens,  with  citron,  orange, 
date,  and  fycomoic  trees,  planted  at 
random.  This  diforder  is  not  grace¬ 
ful  ;  but  the  mixture  of  thefe  trees, 
the  vault  which  they  form,  impene¬ 
trable  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and 
the  flowers  which  they  every  where 
fcatter  around,  make  the  (hade  of 
thefe  groves  altogether  enchanting. 

When  the  atmofphere  is  as  it  were 
on  fire,  when  the  fweat  exfudes  from 
every  pore,  and  men  pant  for  the 
(hade,  as  Tick  people  for  health;  how 
delightful  a  rcfrrfhment  do  thefe 
bowers  afford,  aided  by  the  rivulet 
w'hich  wanders  around  them  ?  It  is 
here  that  the  Turk  vritE  his  long  pipe 
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of  )a[nua«  a^acQcd  vitb  arabext  ht- 
lieves  hlinXclf  tranfported  iato  tbe 
j;arden  of  delights  yvhicb  Mahomet 
promifei.  Co^  and  at  cafe,  with  a 
'vacant  mind,  he  (mokes  the  whole 
day,  and  is  happy :  without  defires 
and  without  ambltioa,  he  never 
(pends  an  anxious  thought  upon  fu* 
turity.  That  a&ivity  which  torments 
others,  and  is  the  foul  and  fource  of 
their  talents,  is  unknown  to  him. 
Content  with  what  he  poiTcfles,  he 
neither  invents  new  pleafures,  nor  im¬ 
proves  thofe  which  he  enjoys :  his . 
life  appears  a  long  fleep,  while  ours 
fccffls  to  him  a  perpetual  intoxica¬ 
tion.  But  while  we  purfuc  the  hap- 
pinefs  which  for  ever  efcapes  us,  he, 
regardlcfs  of  to-morrow,  enjoys  with 
contentment  the  blclliugs  of  nature; 
to  him  ever  abundant,  and  ever  new. 

It  is  here  too,  that  the  young 
Georgian  ladies,  who  have  been  (old 
to  flavery  by  unnatural  parents,  come 
to  throw  off,  with  the  veil  that  co- 
^  vers  them,  that  decorum  which  they 
obferve  in  public.  Free  from  all  con- 
firaint,  it  is  hither  they  refort  to  view 
the  mod  indecent  dances,  to  liden  to 
the  mod  amorous  fongs,  and  to  fee 
jKrformed  the  mod  lively  reprefenta- 
tions  of  their  own  manners  and  plea¬ 
fures.  Born  in  a  temperate  climate, 
they  have  received  from  nature  the 
mod  fuitable  harbour  for  the  turbu- 
I  lent  padions,  a  fiifceptible  heart. 
Tranfported  into  Egypt,  the  fire  of 
the  atmofpherc,  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  exhalations  from 
numbcrlefs  aromatic  plants,  difpofe 
|,  them  to  fenfual  ilefires;  and  every 
fenfe  is  affeAed  with  the  mod  volup¬ 
tuous  inclinations.  Then  one  only 
care  employs  them,  a  fiogle  defire 
torments  them,  a  fingle  want  is  felt ; 
and  its  violence  is  increafed  by  the  re- 
firaint  in  which  they  arc  kept. 

It  is  principally  commerce  that  en¬ 
riches  the  people  of  Rofetta.  The 
carrying  of  foreign  mercliaodife  to 
Cairo,  and  the  productions  of  £• 
g3rpt  into  the  port  of  AlexandrUf 
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employs  a  great  number  of  (earoen. 
They  make  ufe  of  light  fmack-failed 
veffeb  called  fchernit  which  not  being 
decked,  sire  very  dangerous,  for  a 
fuddea  gud  of  wind  often  overfeta 
them.  The  bar’at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  which  they  call  Bogaz,  is  a  for¬ 
midable  (helve  for  thefe  veffds.  Here 
the  waters  of  the  river  endeavour  tp 
force  a  paffage  into  the  fea.  Whea 
the  wind  blows  frefh,  the  waves  rife 
like  mountains,  and  form  whirlpools^ 
in  which  many  (hips  are  lod.  Thii 
bar  is  not  deep;  and  though  a  league 
in  length,  there  is  but  one  opening^ 
of  a  few  fatbpms,  through  which  vef- 
fels  can  pafs.  This  opening  diangct 
place  inceffantly  ;  fo  that  a  pilot  i« 
kept  there  night  and  day  to  found, 
and  to  point  out  to  deerfmen  the 
courfc  they  mud  hold :  But  their  art 
is  often  unable  to  druggie  with  the 
winds  and  the  waves  ;  they  mifs  the 
paffage,  the  diip  finks  in  the  (and, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  water  and 
the  mud  overpower  it,  and  the  whole 
is  engulphed. 

Rofetta  is  an  excellent  refort  for 
th&  curious  European.  A  thoufand 
new  objcAs  folicit  his  regard.  He 
thinks  himfelf  traDfported  into  ano« 
ther  world,  where  the  men  as  well  at 
the  productions  of  nature  are  chan¬ 
ged.  A  profound  fileiice  reigns  in 
the  town,  which  is  never  iatemipted 
by  the  rattling  of  a  carriage ;  camel# 
arc  the  only  vehicle.  The  iahabl* 
tants  walk  with  great  compofure  ; 
and  nothing  can  didurb  the  gravity 
of  their  countenance.  They  wear 
long  robes  that  reach  to  their  heels  ; 
and  on  their  beads  a  heavy  turban  or 
(bawl  rolled  up.  They  cut  their 
hair,  and  let  their  beards  grow.  The 
girdle  it  common  to  both  (exes.  The 
citizen  is  armed  with  a  hanger,  the 
foldier  with  a  feimeter  and  two  pi- 
dols.  The  habit  of  the  woqoen  oT 
lower  rank  confids  in  a  wide  blue  (hire 
and  long  drawers,  and  their  face  i# 
covered  with  a  bit  of  cloth  with  bplcf 
uppofitf  (o  the  eyes.  The  ri^r  fort 
I)  d  have 
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have  a  large  white  veil  with  a  robe  of 
black  filk,  which  covers  the  whole 
body  as  if  they  were  dreffed  in  do¬ 
minos.  A  ItraiTger  dares  fcarcely 
look  at  them ;  and  to  fpeak  to  them 
would  be  a  crime.  But  thefe  mafks 
are  neither  niggard  of  their  figns  nor 
of  their  looks.  As  this  is  the  only 
language  they  can  fpeak  in  public,  it 
is  here  more  exprefiive,  more  copi¬ 
ous,  and  more  complete,  than  any 
where  in  Europe.  They  can  fay 
dny  thing  without  opening  their 
lips ;  and  they  are  underftood  to  ad¬ 
miration. 

The  country  around  differs  as 
much  from  the  environs  of  Paris,  as 
Kofetta  itfelf  docs  from  a  city  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  An  immenfe  expanfe  without 
mountain  or  bill,  interfc^lcd  with 
innumerable  canals,  and  covered  with 
yellowficlds;  tufted fycamorcs,  which 
afford  to  the  labourer  that  indc- 
ftruftible  wood  with  which  he  covers 
the  earthen  hut  that  protefts  him 
from  the  rigour  of  winter,  for  in 
fummer  he  fleeps  under  the  fliadc ; 
date  trees,  cither  fcattered  over  the 
plain  or  colledfcd  into  a  wood,  and 
crowned  at  the  top  with  enormous 
tinders  of  a  fweet  and  mod  whole- 
fome  fruit ;  caffia  trees,  with  their 
beautiful  yellow  flowers,  which  pro¬ 
duce  a  pod  well  knowm  in  medicine  ; 
orange-trees  and  citrons,  which  fpread 
their  perfumed  branches,  and  form 
trehes  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the 
fun :  thefe  are  the  principal  trees 
which  one  meets  with  in  the  Delta. 
Winter  does  not  fpoil  them  of  their 
leaves,  for  they  flourifh  as  if  the 
whole  year  were  fpring. 

The  foil  is  a  black  mud  of  inex- 
haudible  fertility  ;  for  it  produces 
without  requiring  red.  In  preparing 
the  rice-fields,  oxen  with  a  bandage 
over  their  eyes  are  employed  to  turn 
wheels  which  lift  the  water  into  a 
bafon,  from  whence  it  fpreads  itfelf 
over  the  ground,  where  it  remains  for 
a  week.  When  the  earth  is  thorough¬ 
ly  foaked,  mcD,  women,- and  chil- 
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dren^  naked  to  the  waift,  enter  the 
field,  finking  deep  in  the  mud,  and  i 
tear  up  the  weeds  by  the  rdoti.  Then 
the  rice,  already  a  foot  high,  is  tranf- 
planted  into  this  field,  where  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  let  over  it  every  day,  and  it 
grows  with  adonifhing  r^idity.  The 
fields,  bordering  on  the  Nile  and  the 
canals,  arc  planted  with  rice  at  the  , 
end  of  July,  which  is  cut  down  in 
November.  The  (heaves  arc  fpread 
upon  the  ground;  and  a  man  drawn 
by  two  oxen  in  a  low  cart  with  (harp 
wheels  rides  over  the  draw,  and  cuts 
h  in  pieces.  It  is  feparated  from  the 
grain  by  a  fan  :  and  after  the  pel¬ 
licle  which  envelopes  the  feed  is  dc- 
tached  by  means  of  a  mill,  they  throw 
fait  on  it,  and  pack  it  into  oval  baf- 
kets  made  of  palm-leaves. 

As  foon  as  the  rice  is  cut  down, 
the  hu(bandmen  tear  up  the  ilubble, 
give  a  (light  drelCng  to  the  ground, 
and  plant  barley,  which  ripens  in  a 
(hort  time.  Thofc  who  prefer  hay, 
inundate  the  field,  and  fow  lucerne.  ' 
This  rifes  fo  quickly,  that  it  is  a  foot 
and  a  half  high  in  three  weeks.  It 
grows  fo  clofc,  that  the  furfacc  of  it 
appears  a  folid  green  turf.  It  is  cut 
three  times  before  the  feafoii  arrives 
for  tranfplanting  rice.  Thus  in  the 
fpace  of  twelve  months  the  fame  field 
is  twice  reaped,  once  of  rice  and  the 
fecond  time  of  barley  ;  or  it  yields 
four  crops,  one  of  rice  and  three  of 
hay.  But  this  fertility  is  only  found 
in  the  Delta,  where  the  ground,  being 
lower  than  in  the  Thebaid,  can  be 
watered  the  whole  year  by  means  of 
the  canals  and  the  wheels  mentioned 
above. 

There  are  manufa6fures  of  coarfe 
cloth  at  Rofetta.  The  lint  of  the 
country  is  long,  foft,  and  filky,  and 
might  make  very  good  linen  if  the 
women  who  fpin  it  were  more  ex¬ 
pert  at  their  trade ;  but  the  thread 
which  they  make  with  the  fpindle  is 
thick,  hard,  and  unequal.  The  cloth, 
which  is  whitened  by  the  dew,  is  ufed 
for  table  Udcd,  the  reft  is  dyed  of  a 
blue 
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blue  colour,  and  nakes  the  ordinary 
apparel  of  the  inhabitant*. 

Every  body  has  heard  of  the  an* 
cient  Pfylli,  thofc  celebrated  eaters 
of  ferpents,  who  diverted  themfelves 
with  the  bite  of  vipers  and  the  cre¬ 
dulity  of  the  people.  Numbers  of 
them  inhabited  Cyrene,  a  town  litua- 
ted  to  the  weft  of  Alexandria,  and 
formerly  dependent  on  kigypt.  The 
daftardly  OSavius,  whoi^e  vanity 
made  him  wifti  to  have  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Cleopatra  adorn  his  triumph, 
vexed  to  Hnd  that  Ihe  had  efcaped 
him  by  death,  made  one  of  thefe 
Pfylli  fuck  the  wound  made  by  the 
afp  of  which  Ihe  died.  But  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  in  vain  ;  for  the  poifon 
had  corrupted  the  whole  mafs  of 
blood.  'I'hat  thefe  people  exift  to 
this  day,  I  ihall  here  give  an  in- 
ftance. 

The  feaft  of  Sidi  Ibrahim  *  was 
lately  celebrated,  which  drew  toge¬ 
ther  a  vaft  concourfe  of  people  to 
Rofetta.  A  Turk  permitted  me  to 
view  the  proccflion  from  his  window, 
where  I  obferved  w'ith  great  atten¬ 
tion  this  uncopimun  fpe^tacle.  Dif¬ 
ferent  bodies  of  trades-people  were 
drawn  up  very  regularly,  each  under 
his  proper  banrver.  The  ftandard  of 
Mahomet,  whioh  was  carried  in  tri¬ 
umph,  attra61ed  a  great  crowd.  £- 
very  one  prefled  to  touch,  to  kifs, 
and  to  apply  it  to  his  eyes :  thofe 
who  obtained  this  favour  returned 
content,  and  their  place  was  inftantly 
ftipplied  by  crowds  of  anxious  belie¬ 
vers.  At  laft  came  the  Scheiks  (the 
priefts  of  the  country)  with  long  bon¬ 
nets  of  leather  lhaped  like  a  mitre. 
They  walked  with  a  flow  ftep,  iing- 
ing  hymns  from  the  Koran.  A  few 
paces  behind  them  appearisd  a  troop 
of  people,  feemingly  poflefled,  with 
naked  arms  and  a  flerce  look,  hold¬ 
ing  in  their  hands  enormous  ferpents, 
which  twined  round  their  body,  and 
endeavoured  to  efcape.  Thefe  Pfylli, 
grafping  them  ftrongly  by  the  neck. 


avoided  the  bite  ;  and  notwithftand- 
ing  their  biffing,  tore  them  with 
their  teeth,  and  eat  them  alive,  while 
the  blood  ftreamed  from  their  mouth. 

The  populace  followed  them  with 
amazement,  and  cried,  *  A  miracle!’ 
Thefe  Pfylli  have  the  reputation  of 
being  infpited,  and  of  being  poflef- 
fed  with  a  fpirit  which  deftroys  the 
eSfidl  of  a  ferpent’s  bite.  This  pic¬ 
ture,  which  1  have  painted  after  na¬ 
ture,  frightened  me  at  fiift  ;  but  af¬ 
terwards  made  me  refleft  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man,  that  ftrange  being  who 
can  turn  poifon  into  food;  that  credu¬ 
lous  animal,  whom  a  fhow  annually  re¬ 
newed  does  not  make  wifer,  and  who 
is  ready  to  adore  his  equal  as  a  god, 
when  he  is  abl^  to  deceive  him.  Thu* 
it  appears,  that  ancient  ufages  are 
not  loft  in  a  country,  where  Cuftgm, 
that  imperious  governefsof  the  world, 
hath  in  a  particular  manner  erefled 
her  throne  and  her  altars. 

I  am  now  on  board  a  large  veflcl 
with  two  mafts,  called  macb,  which 
has  a  neat  cabin,  with  a  little  clo- 
fet,  furniflied  with  matting  very  ele¬ 
gantly  wrought.  A  tent  is  credted 
on  the  deck  as  a  covert  from  the  ray» 
of  the  fun  ;  and  from  this  I  (hall  de- 
feribe  the  objedls  as  they  pafs  in  fuc- 
ceffion  before  me. 

The  moft  beautiful  perfpeAives  on 
all  fldes  attradl  our  regard.  The 
banks  of  the  Nile  are  fringed  with 
reeds;  the  plain  is  covered  with  corn; 
the  rice,  which  is  nearly  ripe,  is  gent¬ 
ly  agitated  by  the  wind,  and  the  wa¬ 
ving  of  its  top  is  like  the  undulation 
of  the  fea.  The  labourer  is  bufy  in 
fupplying  it  with  water,  railed  with 
the  wheel  by  the  patient  ox.  At 
fmall  diftances  appear  little  hamlets 
of  earth,  a  few  houfes  made  of  brick 
hardened  in  the  fun,  and  a  little 
mofque,  the  minaret  of  which  is  loft 
among  the  tops  of  palm,  of  orange, 
and  fycamore  trees. 

Now  we  fail  amidft  ifles  where  the 
grafs  is  long,  and  whither  they  lead 
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falon  to  feed.  A  clown  feated  o» 
the  neck  of  the  firit  of  the  troop  de* 
fcends  into  the  river,  cracking  his 
whip,  and  directs  the  march.  The 
whole  flock  follow  in  a  ftrittg,  low* 
ing  as  they  fwira  to  the  place  of  thcit 
paiture.  Thefe  animals  live  in  the 
Nile  during  the  heats;  they  plunge 
into  it  up  to  the  (houkkrs,  and  gravie 
itpon  the  tender  heirbs  along  the  bor¬ 
ders.  The  cows  yield  abundance  of 
rich  milk,  of  which  is  made  very  eit* 
ccMetJt  butter. 

Oppofite  to  the  villages  by  which 
•we  now  pafs,  the  children  of  bt>th 
feiccs  etrercife  themfelves  in  fwim- 
mirtg.  They  bedaub  their  bodies 
with  clay,  plunge  to  the  bottom^ 
then  cbme  up,  and  plunge  again. 
SwitUming  fe  a  pitafure  which  necef- 
fity  has  taught  them.  Indeed,  alt  E- 
gypt  isfo  iiitci felted  with  large  and 
deep  oaUals,  foil  of  water  during  the 
inundation,  that  one  mutt  pafs  Over 
feveral  in  going  frortt  one  village  to 
another.  Then  lUen  and  wonien  are 
obliged  to  quit  both  (hirt  and  draw¬ 
ers;  and  having  rolled  them  round 
their  head,  crofs  the  river  by  fwim- 
Tming.  It  furprifes  an  European  to 
fee  an  Egyptian  woman  in  thefe cir- 
ciiraftaneefl ;  tor  though  Ihe  retains 
M  fmall  bit  of  cloth  to  cover  her,  yet 
Ihe  applies  that  fmall  bit  to  her  face. 
A  Turk  is  at  no  lofs  to  explain  this 
phenomenon. 

Atcomt  cf  the  Hot  Baiht  in  Egyf't ; 
by  the  fame. 

Cairo. 

H  E  hot  baths  are  of  high  anti¬ 
quity  ;  they  were  Celebrated  by 
Hoiher,  that  great  painter  of  the 
manners  of  his  time,  and  are  ftill  ul'ed 
id  Egypt  for  the  health  and  plcafurr 
they  procure.  The  decefTity  of  be- 
dog  cleanly  in  a  country  where  per- 
fpiration  is  fo  abundant,  and  the 
comfortable  ferifatiort  one  feels  In  the 
of  thefe  bathS)  were  fo  well 


known  to  Mahomet,  thdt  lie'  hatli 
commanded  the  praAice.  Moft  tra- 
vcHcts  have  defcrlbed  them,  though 
fnperficSally  :  1  fhalt  therefore  give 
you  a  minute  account  cf  them,  as  I 
am  enabled  from  my  Atuation  to  de- 
feribe  them- exactly. 

-  'I  he  ftrll  apartment  you  rtCet  with 
in  etwring  the  bath  is  a  great  arched 
faluon,  ojxu  at  top  for  the  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  air.  Round  the  Ades  is 
an  alcove  covered  With  a  carpet,  and 
feparated  into  compartments  A>r  the 
purpufe  of  undreiAng  :  In  the  middle 
is  a  jet  d’eau. 

After  being  undrefT-^d,  witha'cloth 
round  the  loins  and  f^mdals  on  the 
feet,  you  enter  a  narrow  paffage, 
where  the  heat  begins  to  be  felt.  I’he 
door  is  then  (hut  and  a  fecond  open¬ 
ed,  by  which  you  cuter  another  paf- 
fage,  which  forms  a  right  angle  With 
the  Arft.  The  heat  increales ;  and 
thofe  who  don’t  ehoofe  to  expofe 
themfclves  foddenly  to  its  full  force. 
Continue  Aw  a  while  in  a  marble  fal- 
loon,  adjoining  to  what  is  properly 
called  the  bath.  This  bath  is  a  fpa- 
cious  and  vaulted  apartment,  paved 
and  lined  with  marble,  and  furround- 
ed  by  four  clofets.  The  vapour  in- 
celTantly  produced  from  a  fountain 
and  baAn  of  warm  water,  lUixes  with 
the  perfumes  that  arc  generally  burnt. 

Per fons  that  bathe  here  arc  not,  as 
in  France,  iinprifoned  In  a  tub,  where 
it  is  impofTible  they  fhould  be  at  their 
cafe  ;  but,  ftretched  upon  a  cloth, 
their  head  reclining  on  a  foft  cufhion, 
they  may  repofe  in  whatever  attitude 
k  moft  agreeable  to  them,  while  a 
'cloud  of  perfumed  vapour  invefts 
them,  and  penetrates  every  pore. 

After  you  have  remained  in  this 
Atuation  for  fome  time,  and  a  foft 
moifture  has  fpread  itfelf  over  yoor 
whole  body,  a  fervant  enters,  who 
gently  prefTes  you;  turns  you  over; 
and  when  your  limbs  arc  become 
fupple  and  pliant,  makes  every  joint 
tocrack  with  the  greatell  calc.  Then 


fJot  Bath  at  Caii^. 


he'  foftly  'rubs,  and  feems  t«  knead  follow  the  g^ide  throng  the  wind- 
thd  fteflt  of  the  whole  body  without  fogs  that  lead  to^the  outer  apartment; 
occafnoniitg  any  pain.  fo  that  the  tranfition  from  hot  to 

When  this  operation  is  finilhed,  he  dold  is  not  fo  fuddcn  as  to  be  much 
pets  on  a  glove  of  cloth,  and  rubs  felt.  When  you  come  to  the  alcovd 
you  for  a  confsdtrablc  time.  By  this  you  find  a  bed  prepared  ;  where  you 
a  fort  of  feales,  and  even  thofe  im-  are  fcarCely  laid  down  before  a  boy* 
perceptible  impurities  that  ob(lrii£f  attends,  who  prelTes  with  his  delicatd 
the  porc8,arcdttached  from  thebody,  fingers  all  the  parts  of  your  body, 
and  the  flein  becomes  foft  and  fmooth  that  they  may  be  perfcftly  dry  :  yod 
hke  iatin.  He  then  condu^lsyou  into  then  change  linen  a  fecond  time  ;  the 
a  clolet,  pours  upon  your  head  the  Boy  gently  rubs  the  foies  of your  feet 
froth  of  perfumed  foap,  and  retircr.  with  a  pumice-ftonc ;  and,  lalllys 
The  ancients  did  great  honour  to  their  brings  you  a  pipe  and  Moco  coffee, 
guetls,  and  ertteitained  them  in  the  When  one  comes  out  of  a  ffove  id 
muit  roluptuous  manner.  While  Te-  which  he  has  been  enveloped  in  a 
leinaclMis  was  at  the  Court  of  Neflor,  n'arm  and  humid  niift,  where  thd 
**  the  beautiful  Polycafte,thc  yonng-  fwcat  ran  from  every  limb,  and  en« 
eff  daughter  of  the  king  of  Pylos,  ters  a  fpacious  apartment  open  to  the 
conduced  the  foA  of  Ulyifes  to  the  external  air,  his  cheil  dilates,  andhd 
bath,  walhed  him  with  her  own  breathes  with  tranfport.  Having  bees 
hands  ;  and  after  haring  fprinkled  completely  renewed,  and  as  it  wer6 
him  with  the  moft  precious  tffenecs,  regenerated,  he  feels  the  moll  exhi» 
covered  hiib  vritU  rich  garme.at8  and  laratfog  fenfations  diffufed  over  hit 
a  flowery  robe  Piftttratu*  and  whole  frame :  the  blood  circulates 
•Tclemachus  wer«  not  lefs  hofpitably  freely;  he  feems  to  be  eafed  of  s 
received  in  the  palace  of  Menelaus  f .  heavy  burden,  and  is  fenfible  of  t 
“  When  they  had  admired  the  beau-  fupplencfs  and lightnefs  unknown  be- 
ty  of  the  place,  they  Were  condufted  fore.  He  feels  as  if  he  had  juft  bees 
to  bafins  of  marble  where  the  bath  born  ;  and  a  lively  fentiment  of  nefr 
was  prepared.  They  were  ferved  by  exiftence  thrills  through  every  vein, 
the  molt  beautiful  Haves ;  who,  after  While  he  yields  himfclf  up  to  the& 
having  anointed  them  with  perfurhed  flattering  fenfations,  the  foul  takes 
xnl,  clothed  them  in  rkh  robes  and  part  fo  the  agreeable  delufion.  The 
elegant  furs  imagination,  expatiating  on  the  unt- 

The  clofct  whither  you  aided,  is  verfe  which  it  embelUlhcs,  fpreatii 
furnilhed  with  two  ftopcocks,  the  one  upon  every  thing  the  image  of  hap- 
for  cold,  the  other  for  warm  water,  pinefs,  and  paints  upon  all  the  pic- 
and  a  bafin  in  which  you  wa(h  your*  ture  of  joy.  Surely  if  life  confi^  is 
felf.  The  fervar.t  then  returns,  the  fucceffton  of  ideas,  the  rapidity 
bringing  a  depilatory  ointment,  which  with  which  memory  at  thistimccallt 
makes  the  hair  of  thofe  parts  to  them  up,  and  the  vigour  with  which 
which  they  apply  it  immediately  fall  the  mind  runs  over  the  extended 
off.  This  is  conliantly  ufed  in  Egypt  chain,  would  make  us  think  that  du- 
both  by  men  and  women.  ring  the  two  hours  of  delightful  calm 

When  you  are  well  walhed  and  Svhieh  fucceeds  thefe  baths,  we  had 
purified,  you  put  ofi  warm  linen,  and  lived  a  number  of  years. 

Suck 

•  Odyff.  3.  f  OdylT.  4- 

.  f  I  have  tranllated  the  wools  xxanac  evx»<,  *  elegant  furs beeanfe,  thouj^  nobody  bit 
.  done  fo,  I  am  perfuaded  the  poet  meant  to  deferibe  a  cullom  which  Hill  fubuiU  in  the  call, 
that  of  covering  the  body  with  furs  at  coming  out  of  tho  bath,  to  prevent  the  perfpintios 
from  being  chedtej  when  the  pores  vc  all  opci^ 


Aneeiites  from  Wincitelmann's  LttUru 


Such  arc  the  baths  which  the  an- 
eients  fo  highly  valued,  and  which 
ftill  make  one  of  the  principal  plea- 
fures  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  here 
that  they  prevent  or  get  rid  of  thofe 
rheum atifons,  catarrhs,  and  difeafes 
of  the  {kin,  which  take  their  rife  from 
obllru^ed  perfpiratlon.  It  is  here 
that  they  find  a  radical  cure  for  that 
fatal  ditlemper  which  attacks  the 
foutccs  of  generation,  and  which  in 
Europe  it  is  fo  difficult  .to  cure.  It 
it  here  that  they  fortify  thcmfelvcs 
againft  thofe  almofi  habitual  indif- 
pofitions  fo  common  to  the  people  of 
other  nations,  who  are  not  fo  folicL- 
tous  about  the  cleanlinefs  of  their 
perfons. 

The  women  are  paffionately  fond 
of  thefe  baths.  They  vifit  them  once 
a>week  at  the  lead,  and  take  along 
with  them  thofe  female  Haves  that 
tifually  ferve  them.  More  luxurious 
ilill  than  the  men,  they  bathe  the 
whole  body,  but  efpecially  the  head, 
with  rofe-water  ;  and  infiead  of  pow¬ 
der  and  pomatum,  have  their  long 
black  hair  anointed  with  the  moft 
precious  effenccs.  Here  they  blacken 
the  borders  of  the  eye-lids,  and  trim 
their  eye-brows  with  coheir  and  here 
they  (lain  the  nails  of  their  hands 
and  feet  with  htrtni^  which  gives  them 
a  fine  blufh  colour.  Their  linen  and 
clothes  are  held  in  the  fweet  vapour 
wood  of  aloes;. and  when  the  toi¬ 


lette  is  finifhed,  they  remain  in  the 
outer  apartment,  and  fpend  the  day 
in  pleafure.  Young  girls  perform 
before  them  lafeivious  dances,  fing 
to  them  tender  airs,  and  tell  them 
tales  of  love. 

The  bathing-days  are  days  of  gala 
for  the  Egyptian  ladies.  They  are 
dreffed  magnificently;  and  under  that 
long  veil  which  conceals  them  from  ' 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  they  wear 
the  richeft  habits ;  and  as  they  un- 
drefs  before  one  another,  they  carry 
this  coquetry  even  to  their  drawers, 
which  in  fumraer  are  made  of  em¬ 
broidered  muflin,  and  in  winter  of 
(luffs  of  gidd  and  filver  tiffue.  The 
ufe  of  ruffles  and  laces  is  unknown  to 
themj  but,  their  fhirts  made  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  filk,  arc  thin  and  tranfpa- 
rent  like  gauze.  Rich  girdles  of 
wood  of  cachemire  bind  their  flow¬ 
ing  rohes.  Tw’o  crefeents  of  fine 
pearls  fparkle  on  their  black  hair, 
whicli  covers  their  temples  ;  and  dia¬ 
monds  are  duck  in  the  India  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  which  crown  their  head. 
Such  arc  the  Georgian  and  Circaf- 
fian  ladles,  whom  tfic  Turks  pur- 
chafe  for  their  wives.  Nothing  can 
equal  them  in  ncatnefs,  and  an  at- 
mofphere  of  perfume  environs  them 
as  they  walk.  If  their  luxury  does 
not  appear  in  public,  yet  iu  private 
it  much  exceeds  that  of  the  ladies  of 
Europe. 


Extrads  from  the  Abbe'  Winckelmann’s  Letten. 


From  hii  Letters  to  Count  Bunau. 


1762.  ATTE  are  in  great  want 
’  ’  of  Englifh  books 
here  ;  for  the  Englifh  who  travel  fcl- 
dom  bring  any  thing  but  their  favou¬ 
rite  poet.  The  beft  books  in  that 
Einguage  I  faw  four  years  ago  in 
the  houfe  of  the  Count  de  Firmian, 
when  he  was  ambaffador  at  Naples : 
iie  brought  at  once  from  Englaad  as 


many  boxes  of  books  as  weighed  five 
tons  weight. 


I  know  two  Englifh  gentlcmea 
who  will  make  themfelves  talked  o£ 
Adams,  a  lover  of  architedure,  and 
a  man  of  large  fortune,  who  pays  an 
archited,  an  engraver,  and  feveral 
draughtfmen :  he  ispublifhing  a  mag¬ 
nificent  work  on  the  palace  of  Dio- 
clcfian  at  Salona  ia  Dalmatia,  and 


I 


''Lord  Baltimore— ofYotiL 


I 


iatends  to  travel  over  Greece,  the-  Rome  ii  a  young  man  of  Zurich  na* 
Levant,  and  Egypt.  The  other  is  med  Fuefsli  about  20  years  old» 
the  Chevalier  Montague,  a  gentle*  of  much  knowledge,  an  excellent  e* 
man  about  47  years  of  age,  who  in  ducation,  and  an  agreeable  perfon. 
his  youth  was  at  Conftantinople,  •  •  *  ♦ 

where  his  father  was  ambaifador  at  ■  •  The  Duke  of  York  has  beea 
the  Porte.  He  is  well  verfed  in  the  fix  months  at  Geneva,  and  is  expec- 
mathematics,  natural  hiilory,  and  ted  here.  The  Pope  intends  to  pay 
particularly  in  the  eaftern  languages,  him  all  the  honours  that  he  wifhes  to 
and  is  going  into  Egypt  and  Arabia,  receive ;  and  1  have  orders  to  prepare 
Voltaire  mentions  him  in  his  “  Let-  fome  andent  works  intended  to  be 
ters  on  the  Englifh  Nation.” — Would  prefented  to  him.  Among  others,  a 
you  believe  it,  the  Englifh  are  the  on-  Mofaic  of  the  Barberini  Palace,  re¬ 
ly  wife  people.  Wliat  poor  wretches  prefenting  Europa;  which  I  think  is 
are  moll  of  our  German  Lords  that  indifferently  engraved  in  Tumbull’a 
travel,  compared  with  them  1  I  was  wretched  Book  of  ancient  Painting, 
ftrongly  folicited  by  Lord  Gran-  *  •  *  * 

ville  *,  the  Englifh  ambaflador,  to  >764.  My  pidlurc  has  been  drawn 
accompany  him  to  Conllantinople.  1  by  a  German  Lady  bom  at  Kollnitx, 
have  given  up  my  defire  to  vifit  but  carried  when  young  into  Italy 
Greece  ;  I  grow  old  ;  I  love  my  by  her  father,  who  is  a  painter.  She 
eafe,  and  feck  to  enjoy  it  for  the  paints  well  in  oil,  and  her  loweft 
reft  of  my  life.  price  is  30  fequins  ||.  She  has  drawn 

*  *  *  •  me  half-length  fitting.  She  has  etch- 

1763.  I  have  been  for  fome  weeks  ed  it  in  a  quarto  fizc,  and  another 

paft  attending  as  Cicerone  on  a  cer-  artill  has  done  it  in  mezzotinto.  This 
tain  Lord  Baltimore,  who  is  the  mod  lady,  whofe  name  \%  Angelica  Kauff- 
extraordinary  Englilhman  I  ever  faw.  man,  fpeaks  Italian  as  familiarly  as 
He  was  tired  of  every  thing,  and  German,  and  alfo  French  and  Eng- 
fcemed  pleafed  with  nothing  but  St  lifh  with  much  cafe.  She  draws  all  the 
Peter’s  Church  and  the  Apollo  Bel-  Englilh  who  come  to  Rome.  She  is 
vedere.  He  is  bent  on  going  to  handfomc,  and  fings  well. 
Conllantinople,  out  of  mere  defpe-  A  head  of  Pallas  has  lately  been 
lation.  He  grew  fo  troublcfomc  to  found,  fo  beautiful  that  it  furpafles 
me,  that  1  was  obliged  to  tell  him  all  the  fublimeil  pieces,  even  Niobe 
my  mind  plainly,  and  not  go  back  herfelf ;  and  the  marble  is  fo  hard, 
to  his  lodgings  any  more.  He  has  that  nothing  could  damage  it.  I 
30,000 1.  a  year  to  fpend,  and  knows  was  loll  in  wonder  when  1  firil  be- 
not  how  to  enjoy  it  f .  Lall  year  held  it. 
we  had  here  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  •  •  ♦  * 

a  man  of  the  fame  llamp.  Nothing  gives  me  fo  much 

*  •  *  •  pleafurc  as  to  meet  with,  among  the 

— —  Among  the  flningers  at  perfons  who  travel  hither,  perfons  of 

repa- 

•  The  Hon.  Henry  Grenville,  who  died  in  1784. 

f  In  another  letter  he  thus  writes  of  this  nobleman.  "  He  is  one  of  thofe  wretched 
4>lenetic  Englifhmcn,  who  are  out  of  humour  with  every  thi-g ;  a  man  about  forty,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Bridgewater,  by  whom  he  has  no  children,  although 
he  has  by  other  women,  one  of  whom  accompanies  him." — ^And  elfcwhere  he  obferves  of 
him,  that  “  he  went  but  feldom  out  of  his  chamber,  but  gave  himfelf  entirely  up  to  ebe- 
millry,  and  filled  one  cafe  after  another  with  wretched  drugs." 

_  1  Now  rehdent  in  St  Martin’s  I^uie;  the  painter  of  “  The  Night  Mare,'*  and  other  ter¬ 
rific  pieces. 

II  1.  los.  flerling;  a  fe^uin  at  Rome  being  9t .  tVenice  9s,  2d 


t\6  Prince  o/Mtc'k[ctAi}xrA-—~L^ J  Stormofit. 


reputation,  and  of  a  tade  Cmilar  to 
iny  own.  Of  this  fort  is  the  young 
l^uke  of  Rochefoucault,  who  travels 
with  two  fcholars ;  one  of  whom  is , 
M.  Dcfmarcte,  a  celebrated  naturalid. 
AVhen  1  attended  this  noblemajn  at 
Cardinal  Albani’s  villa  at  Ca^le- 
Gondolfo,  the  Prince  of  Mecidcn* 
burgh,  brother  to  the  Qneen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  arrived  at  Rome  the  day 
before,  came  to  me.  I  obtained 
leave  of  the  Cardinal  to  abfeot  my- 
felf  from  the  Vatican,  to  Ihow  the 
city  to  this  Prince,  who  is  about  1 6, 
ttnd  of  an  amiable  chara^er ;  and 
travels  from  England,  through  Spain 
and  France,  intending  to  fpend  a 
whole  year  here.  Count  Moltke  has 
fpnt  me  by  him  a  Greek  Homer, 
printed  at  Glafgow,  in  two  fmall  fo¬ 
lio  volumes.  Never  was  a  more  fplen- 
did  Greek  work  printed. 

The  Prince  of  Mecklcnburgh  will 
not  ftir  without  me.  The  reigning 
Prince  of  Anhalt  DclTau,  who  is 
here  with  his  brother,  will  have  me 
attend  him  two  days  in  a  week.  He 
is  one  of  the  greateit  Princes  I  know, 
and  born  for  the  good  of  many  na¬ 
tions.  He  came  upon  me  the  fird 
time  without  notice,  his  cane  in  his 
hand,  and  accoded  me  with,  “  Dear 
Wincklemann,  I  am  Drdau,  and 

come  to  Rome  for  indru^lion.” - 

He  daid  with  me  till  mid-night.  I 
could  not  help  (htdding  tears  for 
joy.  After  fix  months  day  at  Rome 
he  went  to  Florence,  and  intends  a 
fecond  vidt  to  England,  and  one  to 
Ireland,  to  fee  the  manufa^lorles. 

#  »  *  * 

The  celebrated  W.  Montagu  is  re¬ 
turned  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  and 
preparing  to  fet  out  for  Pil'a,  where 
he  IS  at  prefent,  on  a  fecond  voyage 
to  the  Levant.  He  is  now  56. 

*  V  *  * 

1766.  I  fpent  a  fortnight  with  the 
Achilles  of  Brunfwick,  the  heredi- 

•  In  another  letter  the  Abbe  lays :  “  The 
Mr  Hamilon  tells  me,  30,occ  derling  by  it. 


tary  Prince,  in  the  clofed  intimacy  t 
and,  as  he  loved  to  walk  about  the 
city,  we  lod  no  time,  and  1  impro- 
^d  it  to  uU  my  mind  to  the  fans  of 
kings. 

*  *  *  * 

1 767.  lipent  a  night  on  Vefuvius 
with  the  Bsron  de  Riedclel,  add  the 
edebrated  d’Hancarville:  we  load¬ 
ed  pigeons  on  the  bank  of  a  river  of 
fire,  and  Wiqclcelmana  fopped  naked 
as  a  Cyclops.  When  every  one  took 
to  their  heels,  we  were  drinking 
bumpers  in  the  court  of  the  cadle  at. 
Portici,  with  the  houfes  fhaking  aud 
tottering  round  us. 

*  •  *  • 

My  favourite  refidence  is  at  Porto 
d’Anzio,  where  I  walk  by  the  dde 
of  the  calm  fca,  on  a  hold  Ihore  co¬ 
vered  with  myrtles,  or  behold  the 
foamy  billows  fafe  under  an  arcada  of 
the  ancient  temple  of  Fortune.  At 
Naples  I  lodge  with  one  of  the  grea- 
teft  adventurers.  My  room  is  fur- 
nilhed  with  Etrufean  vafes  my  own 
property,  whole  number  is  conti¬ 
nually  incrcafing  by  my  landlord, 
the  Chevalier  d’Hsncarville,  author 
and  editor  of  the  magnificent  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Etrufean,  Greek,  and  Ro¬ 
man  Antiquities,  in  four  large  folio 
volumes  of  painted  vafes,  colle&ed 
by  Mr  {|now  Sir  William]  Hamil¬ 
ton,  the  Britilh  minider,  and  o- 
thers,  in  468  plates,  117  in  each 
volume,  containing  at  lead  6co  en¬ 
gravings  *. 

•  •  *  * 

1 768.  I  devote  two  days  in  every 
week  to  two  perfons  of  great  ge¬ 
nius;  Mr  Hamilton,  and  Lord  Stor¬ 
mont  ambaffador  from  the  court  of 
Great  Britain  to  Vienna,  who  is  now 
at  Rome  for  the  fecond  time.  He 
is  the  mod  informed  man  [/r  plus  in- 
Jlruit'\  of  his  rank  1  ever  faw,  and 
well  verfed  In  the  Greek  language. 
He  married  a  Countefs  of  Bunau, 
whofc 

editor,  who  it  a  man  of  good  talents,  gets,  as 


Mr  Wllkei-^ 

\vhofe  death  *,  and  a  melancholy  ha¬ 
bit  confequent  to  it,  have  induced 
hirn  to  undertake  this  journey.  He 
has  recovered  in  this  happy  climate, 
and  by  the  fight  of  many  curious  and 
iullruffive  articles  to  be  found  here. 

«  *  *  • 

1765.  I  have  formed  an  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  famous  Wilkes;  and 
as  he  was  here  during  the  carnival,  1 
had  time  to  be  with  him ;  but  he 
ilaid  fcarce  eight  days.  He  had 
with  him  a  pretty  woman,  called 
Cirradina  of  Parma  ;  only  it  is  pity 
ihe  turned  dancer.  He  brought  her 
from  Paris  ;  and  as  (he  has  an  equi¬ 
page  kept  for  her  at  the  cxpencc  of 
her  admirer,  (he  is  a  dear  bit.  They 
fet  off  in  a  poil-chaife  and  four  for 
Naples ;  where  he  writes  me  he  has 
hired  a  handfomc  houfe,  on  a  plca- 
fant  eminence,  out  of  the  noife  of 
the  city,  to  finifh  his  hiAory  of  Eng¬ 
land  from  the  revolution,  and  pre¬ 
pare  a  new  edition  of  Churchill’s 
works.  He  offered  me  an  apartment 
ill  it  ;  and  I  may  polDbly  make  him 
a  viAt  next  autumn.  He  has  print¬ 
ed,  in  EngliAi,  at  Paris,  “  A  Letter 
to  the  worthy  EleAors  of  the  Bo¬ 
rough  of  Aylc(bury,  in  the  county 
of  Bucks,  London,  1764 which  is 
not  perhaps  known  in  Germany,  be¬ 
ing  very  fcarce  in  England. 


From  the  Letters  to  Baron  de  Rie- 
defel. 

Nicolo  CaAellani,  of  one  of  the 
beA  families  in  Florence,  who  was 
in  my  time  but  Axteen,  but  is  now 
at  his  full  giowth,  has  loA  much  of 
his  beauty.  He  is  certainly  but 
little  known  ;  for  the  b lore ntine  wo¬ 
men  And  no  beauty  but  in  the  inani¬ 
mate  countenance  of  an  Englijhman. 
The  pureA  and  inoA  Axed  ideas  of 
beauty  muA  be  formed  from  works 
Voi..  II.  NO  10. 


-Lady  Spencer.  tij 

of  marble,  among  which  muA  be  rec¬ 
koned  the  head  of  a  young  fawn, 
with  two  fmall  horns  in  front,  lately 
found,  1763.  It  is  now  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Cavaceppi  ;  but  will  foon 
become  the  projierty  of  fome  Eng- 
li(hman  ;  for  who  will  or  can  pay  for 
it  but  an  amateur  of  that  nation  i 

*  *  *  * 

1763.  They  expeft  at  Florence 
the  King  of  England’s  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York,  whom  1  (hall  pro¬ 
bably  accompany  at  Rome.  I  hope 
he  will  have  mure  perception  than 

the  Duke  of  G - ,  or  I  (hall  make 

a  poor  Agure.  They  will  (how  him 
all  fuitable  honours  as  brother  to  the 
Eledor  of  Hanover  I  have  talked 
with  him,  but  have  nothing  elfe  to 
do  with  him  ;  for  he  would  not  fee 
any  thing  ;  and  Aaid  but  twelve  days 
at  Rome.  There  were  500  coaches 
at  the  feaA  which  the  Cardinal  gave 
him. 

*  •  *  * 

Among  the  EngliAi  at  Rome  are 
Lord  Spencer  and  his  lady,  with  a 
great  fuite.  She  is  the  handfomeA 
woman  of  her  nation  that  I  ever  favr 
before  ;  but  there  are  many  women  at 
Rome  as  handfome. 

*  *  *  • 

1764.  Montague  writes  to  me 
from  Aleppo,  that  he  could  fee  no¬ 
thing  in  Egypt  becaufe  of  the  in¬ 
roads  of  the  Arabs. - ^Stofeh  is 

gone  to  CotiAantinople;  and  writes, 
that  this  celebrated  Montague  has 
carried  off  the  wife  of  the  Dani(h 
Conful  at  Alexandria.  He  fent  hinx 
away  for  Holland,  or  rather  per- 
fuaded  him  to  fettle  his  affairs.  Some 
months  after  his  departure,  Montagu 
produced  a  letter,  informing  him  o£ 
his  death ;  and  he  then  married  his 
wife,  whom  he  now  carries  with  him 
into  Syria. 

£  e  Mon- 


'  *  This  lady  was  Henrietta-Frederica,  daughter  of  Henry  Count  Bunau,  Saxon  Envoy  at 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  London.  She  died  at  Vienna,  March  t6, 1766.— His  Lordihip 
mairied  again,  in  1776,  Louifa,  Uiird  daughter  uf  Charles  Lwd  Cathcai^ 


ii8  Ohfervations  m  Shakcfpmrc. 


Montague  will  be  here  in  a  few 
days  ;  but  as  he  fears  that  his  fcan- 
dalous  behaviour  at  Alexandria  may  . 
be  known,  he  defired  a  room  for 
a  few  days  among  the  Maronitc 
monks,  to  whom  I  introduced  him, 
that  he  might  be  pcrfeAly  incognito; 
but  this  was  refufed  him.  He  wrote 
to  the  Abbot,  that  he  wears  a  long 
beard,  and  has  an  Arab  for  his.fer- 
vant. 

•  *  * 

1767.  Every  body  lives  here  [^at 
Rome]  by  working  for  the  Englifh. 

*  •  *  * 

Engravings  &nd  the  bed  market  in 
England.  The  Englilh  foon  grow 
tired  of  what  they  carry  home  'I'hey 
make  prefentsof  them,  and  then  they 
are  fold. 

*  #  •  • 

Among  new  publications,  T  was 
told  of  an  Englifh  book,  entitled, 
“  Elements  of  Criticil'm,  by  Henry 
Home,”  three  volumes  8vo,  as  a 
mader-piecc  ;  and,  on  reading  the 
dedication  to  the  King,  wherein  the 
author  infurcs  to  himfclf  the  appro¬ 
bation  and  cileem  of  his  readers,  I 
concluded  it  contained  much  new 
matter;  but  I  find  only  the  jargon 
of  a  little  metaphyfical  reafoning. 
The  chapter  on  beauty  might  as 
well  have  been  written  by  an  inha¬ 
bitant  of  Greenland.  I  fee  more 
than  ever,  that  Nature  works  no 
greater  miracles  in  England  than  a- 
mong  us."  The  Englifh  will  never  be 
true  connoifTcurs  in  art ;  and  neither 
we  nor  our  grandchildren  (hall  ever 
fee  the  arts  forfakc  Italy,  to  fettle 
in  Great  Britain,  as  foine  Englifh- 
men  flatter  thcmlelves.  I  have  point¬ 


ed  out,  or  at  lead  attempted  to  point 
out,  the  phyfical  caufes  in  my  “  Hi- 
ftory  of  Art.” 

The  A  uguftines  bought,  1063,  the 
libraryofCardinal  Paflionei  fbr30,ooo 
crowns ;  and  the  King  of  England 
[/7  Re  dila\  has  got  Cardinal  Alex¬ 
ander's  colleftion  of  prints  for  14,000 
crowns.  There  are  no  prints  left  in 
Rome  except  in  the  Bracciano  pa¬ 
lace.  We  mufl  comfort  ourfelves 
with  Raphael’s  pidlures,  which  can¬ 
not  be  taken  from  the  walls. 

«  *  »  * 

1 763.  I  have  deferred  my  journey 
to  Naples,  at  the  detire  of  three  Eag- 

lifh  lords,  the  Duke  of  G - ,  with 

Loid  G - his  brother,  and  Lord 

H — ,  to  attend  each  of  them  about 
Rome.  1  have  given  each  their  day 
in  the  week,  more  out  of  refpcA  to 
the  Cardinal  than  from  inclination : 
but  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  I  broke 
with  them  ;  for  not  one  of  the  three 
has  any  idea  ortafle  fur  beauty. 

*  •  *  • 

Several  interefting  difeoveries  have 
been  made  here.  Among  others,  a 
deranged  head  of  a  young  fawn, 
which  exceeds  every  thing  in  beauty. 
It  is  never  out  of  my  mind ;  and  1 
dream  of  it  all  night.  Such  a  plca- 
fure  furpaffes  the  amufements  of  the 
moil  brilliant  court  for  a  month. 

1767.  The  celebrated  Wilkes, 
with  whom  I  was  panicularly  inti¬ 
mate,  has  loft  all  his  papers,  letters, 
and  *  Hiflory  of  England  from  the 
Revolution,’  by  a  pretty  Bolognefe  f 
dancer,  whom  he  carried  with  him 
from  Paris,  and  who  fet  off  in  an 
Englifh  felucca,  with  a  defign,  doubt- 
lefs,  to  deliver  up  her  flolen  goods  to 
the  court  of  London. 

Vnh.  Mag, 


Ohfervations  on  Shakesprare,  tranjlated from  the  French  of  M.  Clement. 

T  F  that  maxim  is  founded  on  truth,  be  attended  to  between  different  na- 
which  forbids  us  to  enter  into  any  tions;  particularly  bet  weenthe  French 
difputc  conceraing  tailc,  it  ought  to  and  the  Englifh.  If  we  regard  their 

ira- 


*  She  was  before-mcntioBcd  to  be  a  Pannefaa. 


Othtiu. 
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tragedies  as  monilrous  farces,  they 
look  upon  ours  as  tedious  fuliloqtiy 
and  romantic  dialogue,  clothed  in 
the  Gothic  livery  of  rhyme.  Be¬ 
twixt  thefe  two  wide  extremes,  there 
is  furely  fomc  medium.  'I'he  people 
of  England  are  no  lets  admirers  than 
we  are  of  the  dramatic  produdfions 
of  ancient  Greece.  It  is  fufiicitnt 
then  to  determine  this  literary  dif- 
putc,  to  afeertain  whether  they  or  we 
approach  neareil  to  the  ancient  mo¬ 
dels  ;  and  whether  Racine  or  Shake- 
fpcirc  refemblc  moft  Sophocles  and 
Euripides.  It  will  therefore  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  know  which  of 
the  two  nations  have  moll  clofcly 
formed  their  national  taile  upon  the 
models  of  antiquity,  upon  which  al- 
moft  every  poll  (bed  nation  has  form¬ 
ed  theirs.  If  it  be  found  that  the 
Englilh  writers  have  been  more  at¬ 
tentive  to  (latter  the  wild  and  favage 
taile  of  their  countrymen,  and  that 
they  have  prelcrved  more  tracts  of 
their  Gothic  barbarity,  it  will  be 
clear,  that  their  taile  is  by  no  means  fo 
refined  as  ours. 

When  I  read  one  of  Shakefpeare’s 
plays,  and  reflecl  upon  the  numerous 
herd  of  his  admirers  and  commenta¬ 
tors,  1  cannot  help  being  filled  with 
allonilhment :  nor  do  I  know  whe¬ 
ther  my  wonder  proceeds  mod  from 
the  wild  alTemblagc  which  compofc 
their  tragic  farces,  written  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  fpirit  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  intended  to  be 
performed  in  a  paltry  tavern ;  or 
from  that  fpecits  of  madnefs  which 
has  in  our  days  feized  three  or  four 
writers,  who  endeavour  to  make  us 
look  upon  thefe  mondrous  dramas  as 
the  chef  d'xuvret  of  nature  and  ge¬ 
nius. — Do  not  imagine  that  you  will 
faiisfy  thofe  extravagant  panegyrilU 
in  praifing  the  fccncs  where  Shake - 
fpeare  has  truly  painted  nature  with 
the  pencil  of  genius :  It  is  not  tliat 
which  will  content  them  ;  it  is  up¬ 
on  thofe  things  which  appear  to  you 
IoIk  the  mod  abrurd,chudilh,  audde- 


formed,  and  whatever  i«  mod  difgud- 
ing  ;  upon  thefe  you  mull  bedow 
your  encomiums,  unlefs  you  wi(h  to 
be  tliought  to  polTefs  a  depraved  tade, 
and  a  narrow  and  contratled  judg¬ 
ment.  if  in  the  tragedy  of  Uthcllo, 
you  (bould  happen  to  laugh  at  feeing 
the  dreadful  catadrophe  of  that  piece 
founded  upon  Defdtmona’s  acciden¬ 
tally  dropping  a  handkerchief,  its 
being  picked  up  by  her  confidant, 
and  given  to  the  perfidious  I  ago,  and 
which  he  converts  into  the  principal 
means  of  proving  to  Othello  the  infi¬ 
delity  of  his  wife,  they  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  cnragi'd ;  tell  you  it  is  a  mod 
profound  and  admirable  invention, 
and  that  the  idea  of  dropping  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  out  of  a  pocket  upon  the 
dage  could  only  have  come  into  the 
head  of  a  man  deeply  (killed  In  the 
tragic  art. 

Have  a  care  how  you  rejeft  witk 
dlfdain  the  madnefs  of  Hamlet,  or 
the  hideous  feenes  of  grave  diggers 
amufing  themfelves  with  mort-headt ; 
or  the  withcraft  in  Macbeth,  with 
all  the  detail  of  toads,  ferpents,  the 
wtx>l  of  bats,  the  tongue  of  a  d<'g, 
and  the  toes  of  frogs,  all  mixed 
together  in  a  caldron,  and  a  thou- 
fand  other  things  cf  equal  force  :  for 
they  will  not  be  long  of  proving  to 
you,  that  thefe  are  fo  many  trails  of 
judgment  and  of  genius  facred  to  the 
admiration  of  all  ages. 

You  mud  not  be  in  the  lead  fur- 
prifed  to  find  one  of  his  plays  com¬ 
prehending  a  peritid  of  30  or  30 
years ;  or  that  he  (hould  pafs  alter¬ 
nately  from  one  city  to  another  ;  or 
that,  in  the  interval  of  afeene,  (for 
bhakcfpearc  knew  nothing  of  the  di- 
vllion  of  his  pieces  Into  adls),  he 
fhould  take  a  leap  of  1 00  leagues  ; 
and  that  thefe  trilling  journeys  Ihoidd 
occur  in  almoil  every  icene,  or  when¬ 
ever  it  is  necelfary  that  one  a^ion 
Ihuuld  give  place  to  another.  Our 
new  lawgivers  will  ridicule  you  and 
your  antiquated  rules:  they  will  tell 
you,  that  to  violate  thefe  mechanical 
£  e  2  re. 


^20  Remarks  on  Mn  Montigue’s 

regnlationc,  the  offspring  of  dulnefs  the  proudions  of  Greece  *t  the  mofl 
and  of  infipidity,  is  the  only  way  refined  and  flourilhing  sera  of  her  hi- 


faithfully  to  imitate  nature 


ftory  ?  Who  could  ever  imagine,  that 


Neverthelefs  we  mull  be  allowed  after  all  thefe  eulogiums  bellowed  by 


to  amufe  ourfelves  a  little  with 
this  abfurd  •  veneration,  this  ecllatic 


Mrs  Montague  upon  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  that  (he  (hould  conlider  as 


enthufiafm  of  the  partifans  of  the  pedants  every  one  who  offered  thefe 
Englilh  poet,  when  we  know  that  poets  as  perfeft  models  of  imitation  ? 
Shakefpeaie,  who  was  acquainted  Contradiflions  of  this  kind,  how- 
with  the  ancients  by  means  of  bad  ever,  are  every  where  to  be  met  with 
tranflations,  was  defirous  of  compo-  in  her  apology  for  Shakcfpearc.  She 
fing  regular  pieces;  but  that  ha-  fays.  That  no  one  ought  to  find  fault 
viiig  feen  the  regularities  ill  received  with  an  author  for  having  faithfully 


by  his  fpedlators,  who  were  both  ig¬ 
norant  and  barbarous,  he  had,  in 
imitation  of  the  Spanilh  Calderon 
locked  up  both  Sophocles  and  Te¬ 
rence  ;  and  in  all  the  rules  ot  his  po¬ 
et?  y,  had  conformed  to  the  lluptd  ru- 
lilcity  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  lived.  !  hus,  it  Is  not  the  genius 
of  Shakcfptarc  which  they  fo  anxi- 
oully  hold  forth  as  a  rule  and  a  mo¬ 
del  ;  but  the  barbarity  of  his  age, 
which  vyas  the  canfe  of  the  poet’s 
deviating  fo  widely  from  nature 
Amongtl  thofe  who  have  flood 
ferth  as  the  champions  of  Shake - 
fpeare,  few  have  diftinguilhed  them- 
felvcs  more  byjullnefs  of  remark  and 
elegance  of  compofition  than  Mrs 
Montague  :  “  Shakefpf  are’s  plays,” 
fays  that  Lady,  “  were  to  be  ailed 
in  a  paltry  tavern  to  an  unlettered 
audience,  juft  emerging  from  barba¬ 
rity  :  the  Greek  tragedies  were  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  public  charge,  under 
the  care  and  aufpices  of  the  magi- 
Hrates  at  Athens  ;  where  the  very 
populace  were  critics  In  w’it,  and  con- 


copied  nature,  and  reprefented  the 
cultoms  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived; 
and  two  lines  above,  (he  complains, 
that  “  among  thefe  connoltrcurs, 
whofe  acquaintance  with  mankind  Is 
formed  in  the  library,  not  In  the 
llreet,  the  camp,  or  village,  what¬ 
ever  Is  uiipolilhed  or  uncouth,  pafles 
fur  fantalUc  and  abfurd  ;  though  In 
fail  it  is  a  faithful  rcprefentati''n  of 
a  really  exifting  charailer.  M.Vol- 
taire  ((he  adds)  confeffes,  that  fome 
of  the  mod  admired  tragedies  in 
France  arc  rather  converfations  than 
reprefentatluns  of  an  aillon.  It  will 
hardly  be  allowed  to  thofe  who  fail 
in  the  mod  effential  part  of  an  art, 
to  fet  up  their  performances  as  mo¬ 
dels.” 

Voltaire  ought  rather  to  have  fald, 
that  our  moil  admired  plays  are 
thofe  which  have  an  ailion  the  moil 
fimple,  eafy,  and  tragic  ;  which  de¬ 
lineate  the  palliuns  In  a  manner  the 
mod  natural,  and  delight  us  with  fen- 
timents  of  pity  and  of  terror,  with¬ 
out  exhibiting  to  us  any  thing  hi- 


poifleurs  in  public  fpeilacles.  The  deous,  grofs,  or  abfurd.  Such'  are  our 
period  when  Sophocles  and  Euripides  bed  tragedies,  formed  upon  the  mo- 


wrote,  w^s  that  in  which  the  fine 
prts  and  polite  literature  were  in  a 
degree  of  perfection,  which  fuccced- 
ing  ages  have  emulated  in  vain  ” 
Who  could  ever  imagine  after  this, 


dels  of  the  ancients  ;  and  fiich  is  alfo 
the  kind  that  Mrs  Montague  fcarclics 
for  among  thofe  of  her  own  countiy 
to  oppofe  to  them.  After  having  in¬ 
formed  us,  that  the  pompous  decla- 


that  the  wretched  performances  of  jnations  of  the  French  theatre  arc 
fo  barbarous  an  age,  intended  for  the  mere  rhetorical  touches,  Ihc  prefentj 


amufement  of  the  rabble  in  a  paltry 
favero,  could  ever  be  compared  with 


as  an  admirable  paflage  the  follow¬ 
ing  woids  of  Macbeth ; 

9n? 
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One  etj'A,  C«d  bid*  n* !  and.  Amen !  the 
other; 

As  they  had  feen  me  with  thefe  hangman’s 
hands. 

JLiftening  their  fear,  I  could  not  fay.  Amen, 
When  they  did  fay,  God  blefs  u<t! 

Ati  a.  futne  %. 

Is  this  what  (he  wiihes  to  put  in  op> 
pofition  to  the  fublime  ilrokcs  ofCor* 
Dctlle  ? 

“  We  are  tohl  by  a  French  cri¬ 
tic,  (continues  that  Lady,)  that  the 
great  pleature  of  their  audience  a- 
rifes  from  a  refledfion  on  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  rhyming  in  that  language.” 
Who  this  fool  of  a  critic  is,  I  can¬ 
not  fay;  but  fure  I  am,  Mrs  Mon¬ 
tague  delights  in  railing  againft  the 
French  nation ;  for  who  can  be  fo 
abfurd  as  to  fay,  that  the  only  plea- 
fuie  they  derive'  from  Phzdrus  or 
Cinna  is  from  the  refleftion  on  the 
difficulty  of  rhyme  ?  This  Lady  has 
copied  the  remarks  of  Voltaire  up¬ 
on  the  CEdipus  of  Corneille  ;  and  (he 
adds,  “  The  CEdipus  of  Corneille  is  fo 
far  below  criticifm,  that  1  (hould  not 
have  taken  any  notice  of  it,  but  as  it 
was  neceflTary  to  bring  a  ftrong  proof 
of  the  depravity  of  tade  in  thofe 
times.”  Where  could  this  Lady  have 
learned  that  Boilcau,  Racine,  and  all 
the  heft  judges  of  the  age  of  Lewis 
theXIV.  admired  theCEdipus  ofCor- 
iteille  ?  and  who  is  there  who  ever  af- 
ferted  that  the  talle  of  that  age  was 
perverted? 

MrsMontaguenext  finds  faultwith 
Racine  for  having  given  charafters  to 
his  heroes  fo  widely  different  from 
what  we  find  in  hillory  ;  and  obferve 
her  criticifm  upon  the  character  of 
lUyffes  in  Iphigenia;  “  When  Ulyf- 
fes,  in  the  tragedy  of  Hecuba,  comes 
to  demand  Polixinia  to  be  facrificed, 
how  admirably  is  his  conduct  fuited 
to  our  conception  of  him  :  He  is 
cold,  prudent,  deaf  to  pity,  blind 
to  beauty,  and  to  be  moved  only  by 
confideration  of  the  public  weal.  Sec 
him  in  the  Iphigenia  of  Racine  on  a 
fimilar  occafion,  where  he  tells  A- 
j^amemnon  he  is  ready  to  cry ; 
fuis  pret  de  pleurcrj 


and  examine  whether  there  appears 
any  thing  of  Ulyffes  upon  the  tiage 
but  his  name.” 

This  criticifm  is  extremely  unfor¬ 
tunate,  as  it  is  diredfed  againil  one 
of  the  mod  (Iriking  features  in  the 
charadter  of  Ulyffts;  and  above  every 
thing,  marks  that  infinuating  man¬ 
ner,  that  engaging  and  ptrfuafive  e- 
loquence,  which  arc  fo  excellently 
painted  in  Homer :  for  Ulylfes  only 
affumes  this  appearance  of  grief  for 
the  diftreffes  of  Agamemnon,. m  or¬ 
der  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  that 
prince,  and  make  him  reliffi  better 
the  counfels  which  he  is  about  to  of¬ 
fer  him ;  confequently  this  feigned 
and  pretended  grief  correfponds  per- 
fedfly  with  his  fubtile  and  crafty  dif- 
pofition. 

Nor  is  this  Lady  more  happy  in 
her  remarks  upon  Corneille,  where 
(he  blames  his  mifreprefentation  of 
the  Roman  charaff  er.  She  ought  not 
to  have  borrowed  thefe  obfervations 
from  Voltaire,  when  (he  knew  they 
did  not  fuccced  even  with  him. 

Mrs  Montague  hasbeltowed  a  great 
deal  of  praife  upon  Shakefpeare,  for 
having  taken  the  greateft  part  of  the 
fubjefts  of  his  hiftorical  plays  from 
the  hiftory  of  his  own  country;  and 
in  order  to  make  us  admire  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  has  managed  them, 
(he  gives,  as  an  example  of  elo¬ 
quence  and  genius  the  fpeech  of 
Gloccller ; 

Well,  fay  there  is  no  kingdom  then  for 
Richard,  &ci 

In  fpeaking  of  the  Firll  and  Se¬ 
cond  parts  of  Henry  IV.  this  Lady 
takes  up  arms  againft  every  one  who 
(hall  prefumc  to  ridi.-ulc  that  mixture 
of  ferious  and  comic,  which  is  every 
where  to  be  met  with  in  his  plays ; 
and  (he  remarks  how  (kilfully  Shake¬ 
fpeare  follows  the  tradition  of  the 
Prince’s  having  been  engaged  in  a 
robbery.  “  The  whole  conduA  of 
that  incident,”  fays  Mrs  Montague 
quite  ferioully,  ”  is  very  artful :  he 
rejefts  the  propofal  of  the  robbery, 

and 
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and  only  complies  with  playing  a 
trick  on  the  robbers ;  and  care  I&  ta¬ 
ken  to  inform  yon,  that  the  money  is 
returned  to  Its  owners.”  We  are  at 
a  lofs  to  underftand  how  any  one  caii 
juilify  fnch  abfurdities  in  a  trage¬ 
dy  ;  for  it  Is  our  misfortune,  from  a 
fulfc  delicac}',  to  be  blind  to  and  in- 
fcnfibleof  thefe  faithful  imitations  of 
a  nature  fo  brutal  andfo  coaife. 

Slie  afterwards  goes  on  to  make  an 
apology  for  the  numerous  herd  of 
witches,  magicians,  hobgoblins,  phan¬ 
toms,  and  ghofts,  in  which  bliake- 
fpeare  eveiy  where  abounds.  It  is  a- 
inufing  to  fee  with  what  veneration 
Mrs  Montague  fpeaks  of  the  won¬ 
derful  genius  of  the  Engllfh  poet  In 
cauling  his  imaginary  beings  both 
and  fpeak;  which  has  no  other  eOeiSt 
upon  our  dull  comprehenfions.  but 
to  make  us  laugh.  And  (he  prefents 
to  ns,  as  an  example  of  the  true  fub- 
llmc,  the  ghoft’s  Ipeech  to  Hamlet. 

But  that  I  am  forbid 

Totell  thefecrctsof  my  prifon-houfe,  &c. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  pafTage, 
or  thofe  that  admire  it,  are  moil  to 
be  wondered  at. 

Mrs  Montague  points  out  with  fin- 
gular  art  and  abilities,  the  beauties 
of  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth ;  which  no 


doubt  in  many  places  is  highly  defer* 
ving  of  the  eulogium  (he  bedows  up- 
on  it.  The  charafler  of  Macbeth, 
hurried  on  to  the  commiflion  of  a 
crime  by  ambition,  and  by  the  wicked 
counfels  of  the  mod  detellablc  of  wo¬ 
men,  but  attached  to  virtue  through 
means  of  his  natural  good  difpofitioii, 
and  the  druggies  of  confclence  and 
agonies  of  remorfe.  Is  perhaps  one 
of  the  mod  highly  finifhed  pieces 
that  has  ever  been  prefented  upon 
any  dage.  For  Shakefpearc,  in  Ipitc 
of  all  his  barbarity,  mud  be  confefTtd 
to  have  had  a  rare  talent  in  drawing 
his  charadlers  :  and  fortunate  had  it 
been  for  poderlty,  had  he  lived  in  an 
,  age,  andina  country,  when  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  truly  beautiful  would 
have  taught  him  to  didinguifh  what 
was  natural  and  eafy  from  what  was 
low  and  indelicate  :  For  one  would 
be  as  extravagant  as  the  greatell  part 
of  his  heroes,  to  look  upon  thefe 
mondrous  dramas,  although  every 
where  marked  with  palTages  of  the 
true  fublime,  in  any  other  light  than 
as  the  performances  of  a  man  of  re¬ 
markable  genius,  who  perhaps  would 
have  pleaied  his  nation  lefs  had  he 
followed  nature  more  chade,  or  a 
model  more  regular. 
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Paradoxile.  \JiT  HAT  news, 
^  ’  Mathurin  ? 

Mathurin.  Good  news.  Sir.  My 
wifeisjud  delivered  of  a  chopping 
lM)y,  who  it  to  be  chridened  to-night ; 
and  1  feel,  that,  in  confequence  of 
this,  1  can  work  to  day  with  double 
fpirit. 

Par.  You  arc  very  happy,  then, 
Mathurin  ? 

Math.  Who  would  not  be  happy 
upon  fuch  an  occafion  i  Had  1  time, 


From  the  French  of  M. 

I  coubl  find  in  my  heart  to  dance  to 
my  own  mnfic. 

Par.  But  how  came  you  to  be  fo 
overjoyed,  my  friend,  when  your 
child  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  icene 
of  wretchednefs  and  forrow  ? 

Math.  Oh!  for  that  matter,  let 
him  feel  no  more  mifery  than  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  all  will  go  well.  If  he 
be  I'ubjeft  to  the  attacks  of  grief, 
he  Is  equally  certain  of  plcafore  in 
its  turn.  Can  the  one  exid  without 

the 


*  The  deCgn  of  this  dislogne  is  to  expofc  the  futility  of  the  numerous  fyftcms  of  y.'sv* 
rttifo. 
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tke  other  ?  If  he  be  not  indolent,  if 
he  apply  himfelf  to  labour,  he  will 
have  no  caufe  to  regret  his  coming 
into  the  world.  I  am  not  myfelf  dil- 
pleafed  at  being  here. 

Par.  What !  arc  you  happy  ? 

Math.  Happy  ?  undoubtedly  I  am 
happy. 

Par.  Good.  You  only  think  fo. 

Math.  Only  think  fo  !  Why,  I 
feel  plainly  enough  what  I  do  really 
feel.  Do  you  mean  to  make  me  be¬ 
lieve  that  1  am  unhappy  ?  Don’t  at¬ 
tempt  that.  I  am  very  contented, 
and  particularly  pleaftd  every  time 
my  wife  is  brought  to  bed,  for  1  am 
then  relieved  of  a  burden.  I  never 
complain  of  what  I  cannot  help.  I 
chuofe  rather  to  enjoy  what  God  in 
his  goodnefs  grants  me,  than  to  vent 
my  complaints  in  ufelets  murmurs. 
It  was‘ for  this  reafon  that  I  married, 
becaufc  it  is  a  great  pleafure  to 
have  a  pretty  woman  for  your  wife, 
*ho  loves  and  carefTes  you;  and  a  dill 
greater  to  embrace  the  child  whom 
file  fondles  on  her  knees,  and  nou* 
rilhes  with  her  milk. 

Par.  Do  you  know  how  your 
child  came  into  the  world  ? 

Math.  Came  into  the  world!  Why 
it  came  jull  the  fame  way  as  other 
children  come.  The  fon  of  a  king 
cames  exaftly  in  the  fame  manner : 

h  is  all  a - And,  zounds, 

when  1  think  upon  it,  it  is  no  bad 
lelTon  for  your  great  folks. 

Par.  It  is  not  that  I  mean  .  ■ 

Hnw  do  you  think  you  are  able  to 
produce  a  being  like  yourfclf? 

Math.  A  pretty  fort  of  a  queilion 
tnily !  Wiien  I  plant  a  tree,  I  fix 
the  ihuot  in  the  earth,  and  then 
leave  it ;  and  it  |jrows  up  when  the 
good  God  gives  it  hisbleffing.  Your 
fine  reafoners,  you  will  obferve.  Sir, 
do  not  always  get  the  tinell  children. 

Par.  But  what  notion  have  you 
of  the  myftery  of  generation  ? 

Math.  If  it  be  amyllery,  it  may 
remain  a  myftery  for  me  :  1  fhall  not 
trouble  my  bead  about  iu  Cod 


wilhes  to  conceal  his  fecret*,  fince  lie 
performs  them  under  our  very  eyes 
without  our  being  able  to  fee  them. 

Par.  But  pray,  what  do  you  know, 
or  what  do  you  imagine,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  ? 

Math.  I  neither  know  any  thing, 
nor  imagine  any  thing,  about  the 
matter.  I  know  when  it  is  proper 
to  plant  a  tree;  but  how  tlio  tree 
grows,  I  am  ignorant.  It  is  the  fame 
thing  with  children,  1  fuppofe. 
They  come  into  the  world  we  don’t 
know  how  :  but  we  know  how  to 
make  them  come  ;  and  the  ixll  is, 
in  my  opinion,  of  very  little  coafe- 
quence. 

Par'  How !  of  very  little  confe- 
quence  ?  You  do  not  know,  then, 
that  this  fcience,  if  well  underdood, 
would  afford  iis  the  means  of  con- 
duftiiig  the  human  race  to  the  very 
height  of  perfcAion  ;  and  that,  in- 
ilead  of  the  fools  whom  we  now  fee 
in  fuch  numbers,  philofophers  only, 
and  men  of  genius,  would  cover  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Math.  But  if  every  body  poirelTcd 
genius  and  philofophy,  there  would 
be  no  mure  fools ;  and  then  wlio 
would  admire  your  men  of  genius  and 
learning?  Indeed,  indeed,  your  phi- 
lofophers  would  be  fairly  caught. 
But  wc  do  not  want  philofophers  a- 
bout  us,  but  men  of  good  hearts, 
like  you,  my  dear  mailer  ;  for  you 
arc  really  a  good  man.  Yet,  allow 
me  to  tell  you,  that  your  aflions  are 
much  better  than  your  words. 

Par.  Go.  If  I  am  not  better,  it 
is  only  becaufc  I  have  not  yet  fufh- 
cient  knowledge.  Cut  I  with  you 
would  tell  me  freely  your  ideas  cou- 
eerning  generation. 

Math.  I  have  not  a  finglc  idea 
upon  the  fubjeft,  I  tell  you.  You, 
who  are  a  doctor,  ought  to  inform  me 
of  the  whole  matter.  Yet,  betwixt 
us  two,  it  would  be  better  to  get  a 
child  yourfelf,  than  to  puzzle  your 
brain  about  the  way  it  comes  into 
the  world.  £ut  bnee  your  know- 
child 
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ledge  is  fo  great,  do  explain  to  me  cracked. — : — You  fmile— —  I  new 
your  whole  doctrine.  1  Hull  employ  told  any  body,  but  I  have  fecn  you 
my  fpade  mean  while,  not  to  lofe  make  experiments  which  have  made 


time. - Let  us  fee.  How  do  you  ' 

arrange  the  fabric  of  men  ?  Were  you 
ever  in  the  manufaftoty  ? 

Par.  Not  quite ;  but  nearly  fo. 

Math.  Blcfs  my  foul !  What  is  it 
you  fay.  Sir  ? 

Par.  1  have  opened  two  or  three 
hundred  (he- goats  after  copulation  ; 
and  by  the  alhllance  of  my  dilfe^ling 
knife,  1  have  followed  in  the  ramih> 
cations  of  the  veins - 

Math.  What !  You  have,  then, 
made  fuch  cruel  experiments?  You 
have  commenced  hangman  to  become 
philoiojiher!  Inilead  of  fparingthefe 
poor  animals,  you  have  butchered 
them  for  no  purp>  fe  in  the  world. — 
Zounds,  this  is  a  pretty  way  in¬ 
deed!  To  think  to  difeoverthe  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life  by  putting  animals  to 
death. 

Par.  Your  good  fenfc  charms  me. 

I  made  this  philofophical  maifacre 
with  regret ;  but  the  dcfirc  of  know¬ 
ing  nature - 

Math.  Ah!  rather  remain  igno¬ 
rant  like  me,  and  do  harm  to  no¬ 
thing.  Blcfs  me  !  were  you  allowed 
to  proceed,  your  curiofity  ^might  lead 
you  to  difembowel  our - par¬ 
don  my  freedom - all  only  to 

fee  the  better. 

Par,  O,  tell  always  what  you 
think.  I  wi(h  fpeech  to  be  as  free 
as  thought.  I  prefer  your  conver- 
fation  to  the  converfation  of  many 
philofophcrs. 

Math.  W^ell,  hear  then ;  you  are 
a  very  good  man,  as  long  as  that  fanr.e 
plaguy  curiofity  does  not  come  a- 
crofs  you.  You  would  not  even  lift 
your  little  fiiiger  againil  a  child  ;  but 
when  the  daimon  of  knowledge  takes 
poiTciTion  of  your  mind.,  you  are 
more  cruel,  of  yourfelf  alone,  than 
all  the  fportfmen  in  the  country'. 
The  people  of  the  village  have  fome 
reafon  to  fay  that  you  are  a  little 


me  blulh. 

Par.  Upon  my  word,  my  friend, 

I  never  thought  of  blufhing.  1  law 
all  this  with  the  eye  of  a  philofu- 
pher. 

Math.  Go,  go;  it  is  not  thus  that 
one  becomes  a  philofophcr.  You 
are  here  in  the  world  ;  and  what  the 
devil  matter  is  it  how  you  came  1 

Par.  I  would  wilh  to  difeover  the 
origin  of  an  animal  fo  Angular  as 
man.  The  moment  of  catling  a 
llatue,  is  the  very  moment  which 
imprelTes  upon  it  that  grace  and 
beauty  which  is  afterwards  to  charm 
the  beholder.  Now,  if  we  knew 
the  mould  of  the  human  race,  we 
might  falhion  it  at  our  plcafiue  ;  and 
art  here,  as  well  as  in  other  things, 
might  come  in  to  the  aflillance  of 
nature.  If  you  knew  every  thing 
that  has  been  imagined  on  this  fub- 
je£l,  you  would,  doubtlefs,  forgive 
my  experiments. 

Math  Well,  inform  me  of  all  this. 

Par.  Hear,  then,  my  friend :  It 
wanted  but  little  that  you  and  all 
mankind  had  never  exifted. 

Math.  Oh  !  oh  1  this  is  a  comi¬ 
cal  llory  upon  my  word. - The 

world  has  had  a  lucky  efcape  of  it ! 
But  how  happened  all  this  ? 

Par.  We  mull  proceed  in  order. 
Lillen  attentively.  There  are  mil¬ 
lions  upon  millions  of  germs,  more 
innumerable  than  the  grains  of  dull, 
which,  though  formed  for  developing 
themftlves,  yet  perilh,  and  will  never 
rife  to  life.  T.ur  germ,  whether 
luckily  or  unluckily  for  you,  1  can¬ 
not  tell,  has  developed  itfelf. 

Math.  I  am  not  forry  for  it. 

Par.  You  have  increafed  in  bulk, 
you  have  acquired  fenfations,  while 
millions  of  others  have  funk  into  non- 
cxiftence.  Every  thing  depcrided 
upon  the  fir(l  man  ;  and  the  univerfe 
itfelf  has  orginally  been  only  a  par- 
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ticalar  fcrm.filvdurcd  among  mitiiont 
of  others.  > 

.•  M*lh,  Wh2t!  hat  the  world  grown 
up  juft  as  I  have  done  ?  Do  you  real* 
ly  believe  this  ?  , 

Par.  I  do  indeed.  The  world  may 
have  arifeii  from  a  geitn  not  fo  large 
as  an  egg 

Math.  {_la»*hing  ]  How  droll  a 

thing  philofopity  is! - And 

the  hen  which  laid  this  egg  I 

Par.  The  fiin,  the  moon,  the 
earth,  the  fta,  the  prefent  and  aU 
future  generations,  depended  all  of 
them,  1  tell  you,  like  yourfelf,  upon 
a  very  few  things. 

Math,  \_loughmg  huJer."]  Upon 
the  hen  ;  upon  the  hen  i 

Par.  Yes;  you,  for  inftance,  you 
were  in  your  father  ;  and  your  father 
and  you  along  with  him  were  in  your 
grandfather  ;  and  your  grandfather 
and  your  father  and  you  were  in 
your  great  grandfather ;  and  your 
great-grandfather,  and  your  great- 
great  grandfather,  and  your  great- 
great-great-grandfather,  and  you, 
were  in  the  loins  of  our  father  A- 
dani,  when  he  walked  in  the  garden. 

.  Math.  Then  I  walked  along  with 
him  ?  Blefs  my  foul  and  body  1  I 
have  not  deferted  the  vocation  of  my 
father. —  I  am  always  in  the  garden. 

Par.  Very  right.  But  upon  what 
did  you  depend  then,  you  and  the 
reft  of  mankind  ! 

Math.  O  i.uid  !  I  was  fo  little 
then ! 

Par.  And  do  you  think  yourfelf 
greater  now  ?  How  miferably  you 
are  miHaken  !  What  is  your  figure 
of  hve  feet  fix  u|>on  the  face  of  the 
globe  i  Scarcely  have  you  appeared, 
when  you  arc  effaced.  The  tirft  tttp 
which  your  fon  makes  pulhes  you  to 
the  tomb.  There  is  no  repofc  in  na¬ 
ture  ;  the  path  of  life  is  the  path  to 
death :  the  rcfiftlefs  courfe  of  things 
hurries  you  along :  you  fuffer  by  your 
exiftcnce,  and  you  ihall  die  by  ncccf* 
iity. 

VoL.  II.  N“  to. 


..  Math.  Excellent  confolatlon  in¬ 
deed  !  Is  this  what  you  cail  philofo- 
•phy  ?  1 1  is  at  leaft  not  decked  in  the 
colours  of  the  rofe. 

Par.  Y ou  would  not  choofe  to  be 
deceived  ? 

Math.  No. 

Par.  .Attend,  then,  to  the  truth. 

Math.  Let  us  fte,  for  once,  of 
what  complexion  ftie  is. 

Par.  You  are  like  the  flowers 
which  you  tear. 

Math.  What  I  1  ? 

Par.  Yes.  You  are  a  walking 
plant  :  They  arc  produced,  they 
glow,  they  decay  and  perilh  in  your 
garden,  by  the  fame  laws  which  make 
you  live. 

Math.  So  I  am  a  walking  plant  ? 

Par.  Undoubtedly.  Your  fto- 
mach,  which  you  All  with  grofs  food* 
reprefents  the  routs  which,  placed 
in  the  earth,  imbibe  the  juice  which 
makes  them  grow  and  live.  The 
flowers  relpirc  and  tranfpire,  juft  as 
you  do,  noiirifh  thcmfelvcs,  and 
throw  off  their  fupcrfluitics  juft  as 
you  do ;  they  embrace  each  other  un¬ 
der  your  very  eyes;  they  make  love. 

Math.  My  flowers  make  love ! 
This  is  a  new  myllery  indeed. 

Par.  Yes ;  ignorant  as  thou  art* 
who  haft  eyes  and  cannot  fee. 

Math  How,  Sir? 

Par  Lay  down  your  fpadc,  draw 
near,  and  learn  to  refpefi  philofophy. 

Math.  I  comprehend  nothing  ot 
it ;  I  ought,  therefore,  to  refpefi  it. 

Par.  Contemplate  the  calix  of  that 
tulip  ;  behold  the  fummit  of  the  fta- 
men  ;  or  rather  that  male  flowret, 
which  bends  amoronfly  towards  the 
female  flowret,  and  endeavours  to 
dart  forward  its  iarina.  You  difeo- 
ver  every  where  the  eagetnefs  of 
the  male  flowtet  to  approach  the 
flowret  of  the  other  lex.  if  you 
with  to  be  an  eye-witnefsof  the  (port 
itfelf,  take  a  male  flowret  properly 
clofed,  prefs  it  fuddcnly  and  neatly, 
and  you  will  fee  a  dully  finoke  in- 
F  f  llanily 
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ftantly  evaporate,  and  which  will 
cover  the  pijiil.  The  flowers  are  ge¬ 
nerated  thus,  by  the  lama  principle 
by  which  you  yourfelf  came' into  the 
world.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with 
minerals.  The  ftones  are  produced  in 
the  fame  manner  as  man.  '1  hey  all 
require  a  matrix,  a  cover,  a  ftring, 
and  a  placrnta. 

Math  Amazing !  My  very  head 
turns  at  tliefe  names.  Pray,  Sir,  did 
my  fpade  come  into  the  world  thro’ 
the  fame  channel  with  mylclf  ? 

Par.  Yes;  and  the  iron  in  the 
mine  has  developed  itfelf  by  the  fame 
Jaws  with  your  body.  'I'his  innume¬ 
rable  multitude  of  tuns,  and  habitable 
worlds,  which  1  explained  to  you  the 
lalt  time — ^ — 

Mjth.  O  y'cs,  I  remember,  I  re¬ 
member.  1  dreamed  the  whole  night 
of  ftars  which  were  bigger  than  our 
village. 

'  Par.  Remember,  then,  my  lef- 
fons.  All  this  immenfe  fyllem,  I 
tell  you,  may  once  have  been  con¬ 
tained  in  a  Angle  grain  not  fo  large 
as  a  pea. 

Math.  You  might  at  Icaft  fay  a 
hear,  mailer. 

Par.  No. - The  milky  way, 

which  I  Ihowed  you  through  my  te- 
lefcope,  is  a  bundle  of  lit’le  worlds, 
which  have  buill  their  llrell  only  a- 
bout  6o  or  bo  years  ago  Stars  if- 
fue  from  the  womb  of  liars.  '1  he 
greateft  globe  in  the  fyfttrn  of  the 
univerfe  has  had  a  germ  as  well  as 
the  fly,  as  well  as  the  moll  diminu¬ 
tive  infeft  which  i'  the  fport  of  the 
winds.  The  winds  themfelves  fcat- 
terthe  univerfal  feeds  of  exillence. — 

Math.  And  lhake  my  apricots. 

Par  What  is  this  to  thepurpofe? 
Don’t  inteirupt  me.  It  at  pears, 
that  Venus  has  lately  engendered  a 
hew  fatellltc  ;  Our  earth  formerly 
begot  the  moon  ;  a  people,  called 
the  Egyptians,  had  the  certificate  of 
herbiith,  which  certilicatc  is  fince 
Unfortunately  lull.  Eut  the  earth  is 


not  yet  fo  old,  but  that  ihe  may  prq« 
create  a  fecond  moon. 

Math.  Which  will  fupply  th* 
place  of  thofe  lantherns,  for  which 
we  now  pay  fo  dear.  Will  we  get 
back  our  money,  then,  Sir^ 

Par.  People  never  return  money, 
let  what  will  happen. 

Math,  i  hen  you  had  better  em¬ 
ploy  yourfelf  in  dcvifing  fome  me¬ 
thod  to  get  the  money  back,  than  in 
racking  your  brain  with  the  notion 
that  the  ftars  get  children. 

Par.  What!  will  the  grofsnefs  of 
the  world,  then,  hinder  you  from 
perceiving,  that  every  thing  goes  on 
in  the  univerie  at  large  juft  as  in 
your  garden ;  that  the  fun  engenders 
funs,  juft  as  the  grain  of  your  falads 
engenders  falads?  Reflect  then,  that, 
if  all  mankind  were  to  perifh,  youa- 
lone  might  be  fufficienc  for  their  re- 
produdlion. 

Math.  I  alone.  Sir  ? 

Par,  Yes  ;  you  and  your  wife  to¬ 
gether. 

Math.  Indeed  !  No  more  of  tins, 
for  God’s  fake. 

Par.  You  are  a  univerfe  in  minia¬ 
ture.  The  univerfe  is  only  a  great  li¬ 
ving  being,  fubjcdl  to  the  fame  laws 
which  govern  you.  Nay,  at  bottom, 
what  we  call  great  or  little,  is  only 
an  illufion  of  the  eyes.  The  moment 
you  exift  you  are  as  great  as  tl^ic 
greateft  thing  in  the  world  :  '1  here 
IS  no  longer  any  ftandard  by  which 
you  can  be  meafured.  You  arc  a 
part  at  the  fame  time  and  the  whole. 

Math.  May  the  devil  fetch  me,  if 
1  underfland  a  fyllablc  of  this. 

Par.  Liftcn,  I  beg  of  you - 

Sometimes  a  vortex  falhs  fick,  dif- 
folvcs,  and  begins  to  rot  like  one  ot' 
your  peaches;  at  another  time  it  en¬ 
joys  all  the  vigour  of  youth.  Its  du¬ 
ration  reaches  to  fome  millions  ot 
years  ;  'you  die  at  eighty,  or  a  hun¬ 
dred;  this  is  all  the difTerence.  Ihe 
vortex  may  have  oilginated  from  au 
egg  as  well  as  you. 


Math. 
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,  Math.  So,  I  too  myfelf  proceed¬ 
ed  from  an  egg  ? 

Par.  Undoubtedly.  Thia  is  the 
common  origin  of  all  beings,  of  a  fun 
equally  and  a  fly. 

Math.  I  began  to  exift,  then,  in- 
clofcd  in  a  Ihell  ?  I  don’t  much  like 
this  fort  of  imprifonment.  I  am  a- 
fraid  of  having  a  beak.  I  would  ra-* 
ther  choofc  to  adopt  their  opinion, 
who  break  all  thefe  eggs  in  pieces, 
and  who  leave  me  a  broad  face,  with¬ 
out  any  prominence. 

Par.  Not  badly  reafoned - 1 

knew  we  would  make  fomething  of 
you.  You  like  the  notion  of  organi- 
cal  moUcula  better,  then  ? 

Math.  Pray,  what  fort  of  things 
are  thefe.  Sir  i 

Par.  They  are  fmall  fimilar  par¬ 
ticles  of  matter,  which  make  up  a- 
mong  them  a  nofe,  an  arm,  a  foot,  a 
finger,  a  toe ;  and  which  coalefce  by 
affinity. 

Math.  By  affinity !  What  does 
that  mean  ?  1  comprehend  nothing  of 
it,  Sir — 1  comprehend  nothing. 

Par.  Why,  fome  of  thefe  particles 
are  quicker,  fume  flower.  The  alert 
eye,  accordingly,  and  the  vigilant 
nofe,  get  the  llait  of  all  the  lazy  eyes 
and  luitering  nofes.  I'hey  arrange 
thcmfelves  with  wonderful  nicety  in 
their  mould,  except  when  they  come 
in  pairs,  and  arc  of  equal  ftrength  ; 
fur  there  is,  in  that  cafe,  a  (tout 
battle,  which  ends  commonly  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  monder  with  two  heads  or 
four  arms.  But,  for  the  mod  part, 
thefe  moleculee,  like  well-bred  people, 
who  never  pretend  to  feat  themfelves 
in  an  arm-chair  which  is  already  oc¬ 
cupied,  cither  range  thcmfelves  tide¬ 
ways,  or  retire  altogether,  when  they 
find  there  is  no  room.  Thefe  par¬ 
ticles  take  each  their  refpedtive  Ita- 
tions,  under  the  fame  form  which 
they  had  in  the  individual  whence 
they  flowed.  Upon  this  individual 
they  model  themfelves. 

Math.  But  if  all  thefe  little  be¬ 


ings  are  alive,  why  do  they  all  fa- 
crifice  themfelves  fur  the  produdion 
of  a  tingle,  and  the  fame  animal  I  If 
they  are  alive,  let  them  frolic  it  away 
by  themfelves ;  if  dead,  their  reunion 
cannot  revive  them.  Betides,  there 
mudbc  fomething  which  unites  them, 
like  cement  in  a  building.  Where  is 
thecement  of  your  cr^anical  miUculx? 

I  confefs  I  am  dill  in  the  clouds. 

Par.  If  you  do  not  like  this  fy- 
dem,  what  think  you  of  primitive 
particles  of  matter,  endowed  with 
fenfe  and  intelligence?  The  fuppoti- 
tion  is  eafy ;  and  they  may  form  a 
co-ordinate  (erics  among  thcmfelves, 
in  proportion  to  their  malfes  and  the 
degrees  of  their  force,  according  to 
the  ideas  they  have  conceived. 

Math.  This  is  Hebrew  to  me,  and, 
perhaps,  to  you  too. 

Pur.  Well,  what  think  you  thea 
of  the  theory  of  fucceffive  progref- 
fion  by - 

Math.  1  won’t  get  a  child  the 
more  with  all  thefe  fine  words. 

Par.  Or  will  this  other  not  do 
fur  you,  of  the  brain  forming  by  de¬ 
grees  the  rclt  of  the  machine? 

Math.  I  don’t  care  a  farthing  for 
all  they  can  fay  upon  the  fubje^t. 

Par.  Here  is  another,  then,  to 
fatisfy  you.  How  do  you  like  the 
notion  of  a  full  formed  man  com- 
prclTcd  into  the  fmalled  compafs  ima¬ 
ginable,  and  dilating  himfelf  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  contraction  he  expe¬ 
riences  ? 

Math.  Stop.  I  underdand  this  a 
little  better,  tliough  not  quite  clearly. 

Par.  Well,  then,  will  the  femi- 
r.al  animalcules  pleafe  you,  which  are 
dilpericd  every  where  through  the  air, 
which  wc  fwallow  when  we  are  hun¬ 
gry,  and  which  prove  afterwards  fo 
favourable  to  the  operations  of  love? 
You  can  d;dinguilh  celery  from  ano¬ 
ther  plant  ?  , 

Math.  When  you  copie  to  celery, 
I  can  underdand  the  meaning  of  it;' 
——But  I  will  drefs  a  faliad  for  you 

*  '  P  f  2  to- 
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to-night,  in  order  to  cool  yonr  blood; 
for,  begging  your  pardon,  my  dear 
matUr,  you  have  a  little  fpiec  of  the 
madman. 

Par.  How !  while  I  reafon  thus 
with  you  ? 

Math.  You  muR  have  meant  only 
to  laugh  at  me. — But  if  I  could 
tvrite  as  1  can  read,  I  could  make  a 
dozen  fyftems  like  yours. 

Par.  You  could,  indeed  ! 

Yes,  indeed,  could  I.  Don’t 
people  make  clocks  fpeak  jull  as  they 
pleafe?  It  is  the  fame  with  nature. 
She  fpeaks  not  a  fingle  word  to  any 
liody;  but  the  gentlemen  philofphers 
wifh  to  make  her  fpeak.  The  difeo- 
very  of  a  method  to  exterminate  the 
caterpillars  and  other  vermin  which 
deftroy  our  fruits,  is  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  to  be  gueiling  how  we 
came  into  the  world.  Fray,  tell  me 
why  the  academicians  have  not  rather 
thought  of  dcllroying  the  breed  of 
thefe  vermin,  than  locking  at  the 
liars,  who  laugh  at  them  as  they  fly 
off  in  the  morning  ?  Is  not  a  good 
peach  better  than  a  world  which  you 
fee  with  difficulty  at  the  end  of  a 
glafs  ? 

Par.  There  is  the  highell  plea- 
fure  in  contemplating  the  univerfc 
at  large.  You  yourfclf  confefs  that 
you  breathe  more  at  cafe  when  you 
look  at  the  flry.  There  arc  garden¬ 
ers,  too,  above,  juft  like  you,  who 
dig  the  earth,  and  rear  plants. 

Math.  Would  to  heaven  I  could 
find  myfelf  in  a  planet,  where,  du¬ 
ring  fummer,  it  would  but  rain  for 
half  an  hour  evriy’  day  !  f  would 
hot,  in  that  cafe,  be  obliged  to  fa¬ 
tigue  myffclf  with  drawing  water  con- 
liantly,  and*  thus  tiring  both  my 
hrms  and  my  head-  ' 

Par.  You  have  broached  a  drend- 
ful  queftion  juft  now,  my'frfcnd  Ma- 
thurin.  What,  do  you  complain  of 

phyfical  and  moral  evil  ? - sBut 

this  I  will  explain  to  you  at  our  next 
’^oaverfatioa.  At  jrefent  i  am  go¬ 


ing  to  watch  the  arrival  of  a  comet/ 
which  is  expefted  foon. 

Math.  And  1-lhall  go  to  gather 

a  falad  ? - But,  mafter,  have  I  any 

reafon  to  be  afraid  of  this  comet  f 
They  fay  that  the  tails  of  thefe  la¬ 
dies  pour  down  dreadful  inundations.' 
Do  make  her  turn  her  face  a  little 
towards^us. 

•  Par,  'I  hcrc  is  no  reafon,  my 
friend,  to  apprehend  any  danger : 
But  ihould  the  comet  approach  ra¬ 
ther  too  near  the  earth,  you  may 
confolc  yourfclf  before  hand,  by  re- 
fleCling,  that  all  will  be  over  in  » 
moment.  A  univerfal  ftiock  for  the 
fpace  of  a  minute,  and  all  is  paft. 
— — Y  ou  will  die  in  the  company  of 
all  the  emperorS/  all  the  grandees, 
and  all  the  pliilufophers  of  the  world. 

Math,  A  very  pretty  confolation 
this !  Is  it  not  ftill  to  die  ?  I  value 
my  life  as  high  as  they  do  theirs.  Do 
rid  me  of  my  apprehcnfions  from  the 
comet,  or  1  will  have  no  more  heart 
for  my  work. 

Par.  Make  yourfelf  eafy.  The 
highway  in  which  thefe  planets  travel, 
is  fo  broad  as  to  afford  them  fuffi- 
cient  elbow-room. 

Math.  So  much  the  better,  fay 
T.  For  ihould  it  come  into  their 
heads  to  make  love,  as  you  were  fay¬ 
ing  fume  time  ago,  and  ihould  in¬ 
dulge  themfelvcs  in  a  little  frolic,  like 
that  of  my  flowers,  what  wonld  be¬ 
come  of  us  ? 

Par,  Go,  go.  Thefe  grand  and 
majeftic  ftars,  in  their  vaft  and  ftu- 
penduous  revolutions,  difpatch  the 
teftimonies  of  their  love  acrofs  thC 
immeniity  of  fpace,  to  diflances  fo. 
remote  as  to  be  almoft  immeafure- 
ablr. 

Math.  A  for^nate  cincnmftance 
this,  indeed.  Many  thanks  to  their 
majeilies  for  their  condefceiifion- 
But  I  would  not  wiih  to  be  a  pla¬ 
net  ;  for,  when  once  our  wife  gets 
out  of  the  ft  raw,  wc  will  onderiland 
one  another  very  well ;  we  won’t 
loake 
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0ake  love,  nor  we  indeed,  like  yoiir' 
feni.  _  ’  ’ 

r,  Par.  Go  ;  your  hea^  head  »  it* 
felf  alone  worth  aH  the  (uns'and  fttlre 
m  the  creation.  •'  ■  ' 

Afjth.  Ah!  Sir,  you  fo  petjjlex 
and  bewilder  this  poor  head  of^ine: 
But  fupper  is  about  to  be  fcrved 
i  ' 
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up,  and  you  will  have  no  delTcit  un* 

lefs  rieave  you _ Farewell. 

■  Par.  Above  all  things,  don’t  fur- 
get  my  ftrawberries. 

Math.  [_J'oing.2  Thank  God,  I 
think  more  upon  them  tliaa  upon  all 
your  worl(^  '> 
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A  Dissertation  “  on  the  Reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Druids,”  is  inferttd 
in  thefeventh  voliimcof  Arct  aologia*  t 
h  contains  various  remarks  on  other 
flibjc^s  alfo  i  and  from  the  whole, 
the  author  draws  the  following  coii- 
dofions. 

That  the  Druids  pofftfled  no 
internal  or  external  dudlriire,  cither 
feiled  by  fymbols  or  clouded  in  se- 
■igmas,  or  any  religious  tenets  but 
i  die  charlatanerie  [that  is,  quackery] 

I  of  Barbarian  priedt,  and  the  groflell 
Gentile  fuperilition. 

“  2.  That  the  aits  and  fciences 
kave  flourilhed  among  people  now 
frvage,  in  places  now  defarts  ;  and 
in  times  beyond  the  reach  of  hiilory 
ir  chronology:  that  there  is  an  efta- 
blHhed  circuitous  viciiEtude  in  human 
i  tffairs;  and  that  the  annus  Platonicus 
n  not  quite  ideal  ” 

‘  Leaving  the  /Irjl  conclnfion  to  be 
fully  examined  by  the  admirers  of  the 
Druids,  I  (hall  eontent  royfelf  with 
making  fume  cutfnry  obfervations 
on  it. 

The  author  appears  too  precipitate 
when  he  fufpefts  that  Cxfar  wrote 
of  the  Druids  •*  more  like  a  traveller 
than  a  philofopher  j”  and,  probably, 
**  fubdituted  the  Roman  in  the  place 
of  the  Druidic  tenets.”  There  were 
!nen  of  fcience  and  obfervation  in 
Crfar’s  armyy  and  he  could  not  have 
taken  fuch  liberties,  and  been  &fe 
I  .  from  deteftion. 

I  '  Itfeems  hard  not  to  allow  “  er- 
thet  internal  or  external  do6trinc  to 


the  Druids for  tire  author  himfclf 
lays  it  down  as  certain,  that  ”  nvan-’ 
kind,  in  the  various  itages  from  rude- 
nefs  to  civility,  will  be  found  to  have 
the  fame  religtout  Jenthnetits  ;”  and. 
wlicrever  there  arc  religious  f:nti-> 
ments,  thtre  muR  be  do^rine,  cither 
internal  or  external, 

befidcs,  it  has  been  always  affert- 
cd,  and  this  author  does  not  confute 
the  aifertion,  that  the  Druids  taught 
the  immortality  of  the  foul.  If  thia 
be  not  a  doltrire,  I  know  not  what  it 
is  that  deferves  that  name :  though, 
indeed,  if  the  world  continue  to  im¬ 
prove,  as  it  has  done  in  my  time, 
that  doflrtne  may  chance  to  be  nei¬ 
ther  internal  nor  external  amongik 
gentlemen  on  the  Continent,  who 
have  travillcd  in  the  regions  of  the 
new  philofophy. 

'J  he  feconJ  condulion  is  of  more 
moment  than  any  fpcculatKe  opi¬ 
nion  as  to  the  tenet*  and  manners  of 
the  Druids ;  for  it  is  adverfe  to  the 
truth  of  the  Mofaical  hiftory.  We 
may  well  prefume,  that  the  author  of 
the  iraA  under  review,  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  the  inferences  which  might  be 
drawn  from  his  phiiotuphical  jeu  d*e~ 

He  begins  with  thii  very  liberal 
canceflioii,  “  I  am  free  to  confcfsi^ 
that  there  feems  to  have  been  a  very 
remote  period,  of  n»hich  oue  have 
fcaret  a  glimpfe,  when  knowlerlge 
had  attained  to  its  prefent  perfec¬ 
tion.”  ' 

“  Knowledge”  is  a  word  of  a 
very- 


*  See  Edinburgh  Maguloe  for  September,  p.  u8. 
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Very  indefinite  fignification ;  let  us  tU'  ‘b,  temples,  heroic  poems,  the 
try  how  the  phrafe  will  found  when  dr^.i>a  itfelf,  and  the  forms  of  thea* 
applied  to  different  arts  and  fcicnces.  trical  exhibitions,  would  all  of  them 
“  There  fcems,  then,  to  have  been  have  contradicted  Galens  aphorifm; 
a  very  reniote  period  of  •which  •we  and  have  Ihown,  that  the  diftance  of 
have  fcarce  a  glmpfey'  when  the  time  between  rudenefs  and  high  re- 
doflrine  of  gravitation  and  attrac-  iinement  was  frequently  not  great; 
tion,  and  the  theory  bf  colours,  were  that  much  had  been  done  in  one  cen- 
as  well  deferibed  as  they  have  been  tury,  and  very  much  in  two  or  three, 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  his  follow-  Modern  times  will  fhow  ftill  more 
ers ;  when  the  chafms  in  the  fun  were  clearly,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Ga- 
meafui'ed,  and  the  Georgium  ftdut,  by  lens  obfervations.  Of  this  many  ex- 
means  of  mod  ocellent  telefcopes,  amples  might  be  given ;  but  it  is  fuf- 
dillInClly  obferved.  ficient  to  feleCl  fome  that  muff  be  ob- 

“  There  feems  to  have  been  a  very  vious  to  every  fuperficial  reader, 
remote  period  of  •which  •we  have  Moveable  types  had  not  been  In- 
Jcarcely  a  giiuipff  when  as  forrnl-  venty  thirty  years  when  Jenfon  print- 
dable  a  train  of  battering  canon  as  ed  at  Venice  ;  and  every  one,  the 
ever  a  modern  king  of  France  brought  lead  converfant  in  books,  knows  to 
into  the  field,  was  employed  in  be-  what  maturity  the  art  of  printing  was 
fieging  as  drong  a  citadel  as  ever  brought  by  Jenfon. 

Vauban  or  Coehorn  condrufted.  About  fixty  years  after  the  intro- 

Now  let  us  fee  what  proofs  are  duclion  of  a  compleat  fount  of  Greek 
brought  in  fupport  of  this  conceflion.  types,  Stephens  printed  in  Greek : 

“  Galen  fays,  that  no  man  or  age  and  the  ablcd  type-founders  fince 
is  fufficlent  to  perfii  any  art  or  thofe  times  have  been  proud  to  iml- 
fcience. — When  we  behold  them  ad-  tate  the  types  ufed  by  him. 
vanced  to  fuch  adonifhing  maturity  Smith  did  the  head  of  Czar  Peter, 
in  the  ancient  empires  [of  Egypt,  and  the  horfe  in  the  portrait  of  the 
Media,  and  Chaldxa.J  they  mud  Duke  of  Schomberg,  about  forty  years 
have  been  lung  before  known  and  after  the  invention  of  mezzotinto  by 
cultivated.”  Prince  Kupert.  If  our  modern  ar- 

Here  again  there  Is  an  ambiguity  tids,  who  receive  five  times  the  cn- 
of  language.  As  the  works  of  Ga-  couragement  that  Smith  did,  think 
len  are  contained  In  many  folios,  and  that  they  can  excel  him,  let  them 
the  paffage  alluded  to  Is  not  pointed  make  the  experiment :  It  Is  known 
out,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  Is  •where  the  pl^ures  ate  which  Smith 
meant  by  perfeCl.  If  Galen  meant,  copied,  and  •who  is  their  munificent 
that  ideal  or  pojjible  perfcCflon  in  any  owner. 

art  or  fclence  could  not  be  attained  Diodorus  Siculus  [lib.  v.J  Is  next 
to  by  one  man,  or  in  one  age,  he  quoted,  to  prove,  “  that  learning  vi- 
fpake  truly,  but  nothing  to  our  par-  filed  the  parching  fands  of  Africa” ; 
pole;  for  it  is  likely,  that  fuch  per-  aud  Pliny  [lib.  vii.  cap.  56.],  that 
feclion  will  not  be  attained  toby  any  “  it  vifited  the  chilling  regions  of  the 
man  in  any  age.  But  if  he  meant  to  North.”  The  paffage  in  Diodorus 
fpeak  of  great  excellence  difplayed  iu  Siculus  is  nut  to  be  found  by  the  di¬ 
arts  and  fcicnces,  his  obfcrvatlon  Is  retlion  given.  Pliny,  indeed,  fays 
etude;  and  he  might  have  convinced  that  fome  perfons aferibed  the  inven- 
himftlf  that  it  was  fo,  merely  by  tion  of  the  potter's  wheel  to  Ana- 
caffing  his  eyes  around  him,  and  charfis  the  Scythian.  I  need  not  (lay 
comparisg  what  he  law  with  what  he  to  prove  that  this  is  a  mlilake. 
knew  of  Greslaa  hiftory.  Coins,  pic-  A  tranfition  is  made  to  Captain  Car- 
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<*  who  obferTcd  near  the  (bores  the  buildings  of  which  fuch  noble  re- 
of  the  Mifliflippi  an  intrenchment ;  mains  are  to  be  feen  in  thofe  pbces ; 
its  front  to  the  country,  its  rear  co-  and  we  conclude,  that  they  muft 
1  vered  by  the  river,  with  a  ditch  and  have  been  ercAcd  by  a  different  race 
t  angles.”  Captain  Carver  adds,  per-  of  men.  Such  would  have  been  our 
I  haps  the  hints  I  have  here  given  may  conclufion,  although  we  had  obtain- 
fnggeft  to  us  very  different  ideas  of  ed  no  aid  from  hiltory  or  chronology 
the  ancient  ilate  of  realms,  that  we  as  to  the  ancient  Hate  of  Fadinor  and 
now  believe  to  have  been  from  the  Balbec ;  and  fuch  alto  mufl  our  con- 
rarlietl  periods  only  the  habitations  elution  be  as  to  the  monuments  in 
of  favages  the  Eaflern  I  (land.  They  may  have 

But  Captain  Carver  alfo  fays,  that  been  erected  a  thoufand  or  two  thou- 
he  never  vifitcd  any  country  which  fand  years  ago  by  men  who  redded 
had  not  been  formerly  vidtedby  £u>  in  that  ifland,  and  afterwards  aban> 
ropeans  ;  fo  this  folitary  intrench-  doned  it,  or  were  expelled  from  it ; 
ment,  on  which  an  hypotheds  is  juft  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  erec- 
fuunded,  may  have  been  the  work  of  ted  monuments  of  their  architeftoni- 
the  French  during  fome  of  their  in-  cal  knowledge,  in  countries  which 
•  curdons  In  the  laft  century.  they  afterwards  abandoned,  or  from 

Captain  Cook  and  Mr  Forfter  which  they  were  expelled  Mr  For¬ 
give  an  account  of  **J}atues  of  an  a-  fter  will  hardly  aferibe  this  to  “  the 
mazing  dze  found  in  Eafter  Ifland  circuitous  viciffitude  of  human  af- 
in  the  fouthern  ocean  ; — the  whole  fairs,”  or  bring  it  as  a  proof,  “  that 
as  well  executed  as  any  piece  of  plain  the  Platonic  year  Is  not  quite  Ideal.” 
rsiork  f  in  Europe.  They  are  at  a  The  author  proceeds  to  obferve, 
iofs  to  account  for  thofe  aftonilhing  that,  equally  beyond  the  reach  of 
and  ftupendous  produflions,  when  hiftory  or  ingenuity,  is  it  to  account 
they  condder  the  ability  of  the  pre-  for  the  time  when  the  Calmuc  Tartars 
fent  inhabitants.  Thefe  iflandersdo  were  fo  enlightened  as  to  make  mol- 

Inot  now  exceed  700:  they  have  no  ten  Images  of  gold,  diver,  and  brafs; 
machinery,  or  any  working  tools  to  form  hilts  of  fwnrds,  and  orna- 
but  thofe  made  of  ftone,  bone,  or  ments  for  faddles  and  bridles;  yet 
,  (hells; — yet  thefe  immenfe  lemains  thefe,  and  precious  ftoncs,  mixed  with 

I  demonftrate,  that  there  was  a  period  the  afhes  of  the  dead,  are  taken  from 

when  they  were  not  only  acquainted  their  tombs  fcattered  over  their  de- 
with  the  arts  and  feiences,  but  were  ferts.” 

no  mean  prodcients  therein.  The  account  of  thofe  tombs  was 

It  Is  plain,  that  the  modem  in-  drawn  up  by  Paul  Demldoff;  and  is 
'habitants  did  not  eredf  thofe  monu-  to  be  found  In  Archeeologiaf  v.  ii. 

.  menta.  /Fiien  they  were  ereded,  we  p. 2zz, — 226.  'I’o  that  account  there 

know  not ;  for  we  can  learn  nothing  is  fubjoined  Obfervations  by  Mr  For- 
from  hiftory  or  chronology  in  the  Jler^  p.  227. — 235.  in  which  that 
Eaftern  Ifland.  gentleman,  by  his  ingenuity  and  hi- 

1  am  furprifed  that  Mr  Forfter  ftorical  knowledge,  has  demonftra- 
(hould  have  been  at  a  lofs  to  account  ted,  that  the  tombs  cannot  be  more 
for  thofe  remains.  We  know,  that  ancient  than  the  times  of  Edward  I. 
the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Tadmor  king  of  Engl.md,  and  thht  they  may 
and  Balbec  could  not  have  ere^fed  be  near  a  century  latter ;  that  is,  be¬ 
tween 

•  I  do  not  believe  that  North  America  “  was,  from  the  earHef  teritJs,  the  habitation  of 
(  •"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  perfuaded  that  it  was  not  peopled  at  all  till  very  lately, 

I  ^haps  not  above  a  thoufand  years  ago. 

1.  .  y  <^ery.  As  to  the  meaning  of  “  llatues  of  plain  work  V' 
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tween  the  i 2^5  anS  the  1 370I.  Thw 
furely  is  not  an  atra  teyond  the  reach 
cf  hijlory.  There  are  other  obferra- 
tions  in  Mr  Forfter’s  traft  which 
well  merit  to  bfe  perufed  :  They  are 
not  in  the  ftylc  of  lively  French  the¬ 
ory,  but  ill  that  of  careful  German 
inquiry;  A  llyle  which  I  prefunae  to 
Yecomnund  to  my  countrymen. 

Of  the  original  tnilitary  -jjtapont 
of  the  ancient  Irilh,  I  (hall  fay  little. 
They  arc  deferibed  to  be  like  celtee ; 
and  i  prefumethat  they  are  fuch.  'Hie 
author  adda,  that  “  they  arc  older 
than  our  acquaintance  with  the  Ko- 
mans  or  any  civilized  nation.”.,  ITiir 
mud  be  a  miftake  ;  for  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  who  carried  on  a  very  lucrative 
trade  w’ith  the  bcilly  Iflands  [Cadi- 
terides],  mud  have  known  Ireland  ; 
and  it  is  impodible  to  fay  w'hen  their 
acquaintance  with  it  bepan.  :  • 

In  concluiion  it  is  faid,  I  (hall 
mention  hut  one  inftance  more  of 
learninjv  (loiirhhing  in  a  country  and 
at  a  time  of  which  there  are  no  col¬ 
lateral  proofs  or  furviving  memorials. 
Thefe  were  the  Turduli,  or  Turdi- 
tani,  a  people  of  Spain,  who,  as 
Strabo  irform  uj,  had  grammatical, 
hiftorical,  and  law  writings,  above 
6000  years  old.”  1 

There  are  fome  little  inaccuracies 


M.tHOMET.' 

STakdixo  on  the  brink  of  the  fea, 
I  amufed  myfdf  In  contempla¬ 
ting  the  proud  and  foaming  billows 
that  daflred  w'ith  fury  againll  the  fan- 
dy  beach.  One  while  they  rulhed 
with  inipctuofity,  as  if  about  to  de¬ 
vour  the  earth  ;  another  while  they 
retired  at  the  command  of  that  Be¬ 
ing  who  has  written  upon  the  (hore, 
**  Thus  far  (halt  thou  go,  and  no  far¬ 
ther.” 

There  had  been  thrown  out  upon 
the  fand  an  oytlcr,  which  the  molt 
(welling  and  impetuous  furge  could 
not  recover :  upon  its  opening  a  little 
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in  this  qhotatroA  fro(h  Strabo, >whieh 
I  purpofeiy  overlook.  One  inacca, 
racy,  however,  is  too  important  to 
be  overlooked.  Strabo  does  not  in^ 
forin  us  of  what  he  himfclf  beb'eved; 
but  of  what  the  Tutditanl  [the  peo- 
pie  of  TartciTut,  a  Phoenician  colo¬ 
ny]  faid  concerning  the  antiquity 
of  letters  amongli  them.  The  dilfe. 
rence  between  information  given  or 
received  by  Strabo  Is  coufiderablc.  i 
•  1 1  is  plain,  that  Strabo  could  .not 
have  believed  the  people  of  TartelTui 
when  they  fpake  fo  wildly.  It  mud 
have  appeai-eduncredible  to  him,  that 
the  Phoenicians  conveyed  the  art  of 
writing  into  Spain,  and  ellablilheda 
colony  in  tliat  country,  many  thou- 
fand  years  before  the  arrival  of  Cad» 
mus  in  Greece.  - 

The  author  thus  concludes:  “  This 
is  a  mere  liclion,  fays  Boebart  :  be- 
caufc,  when  Strabo  wrote,  the  world 
was  not  more  than  2400  years  from 
the  deluge.” 

The  reafoning  of  Bochart  is  not 
good,  unlefs  on  the  fuppofiiion  of 
the  truth  of  the  Moilaical  hiilury. 
But  Bochart,  as  he  believed  it  him- 
fclf,  was  led  to  (uppofe  that  h\i  learn¬ 
ed  renders  believed  it ;  and  this  is  aU 
the  apology  that  can  be  made  for 
him.  A 


to  the  fun,  as  if  to  rcfrelh  Itfelf  with 
his  rays,  I  obferved  tomething  (park- 
ling  withki  :  and  looking  more  at* 
tcntively,  I  difeovered  that  what  had 
(Inick  my  view  was  a  fmall  golden 
bell,  with  a  tongue  of  pearl,  inferi- 
bed  with  extremely  beautiful  cha- 
rafters.  By  the  help  of  a  good  glals 
1  read  with  alluni(hment  the  iollow- 
ingw'ords:  “  You  are  now  inverted 
with  the  power  of  callinj  from  the 
regions  of  the  dead  any  fpirlt  you 
plcafe.”  I  exclaimed  :  ”  Henven 
blefs  the  author  of  fuch  a  gift!”  attd 
I  rung  the  bell. 


— A  Dream. 


Mahomet^  a  Drtam, 
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•  at  once  a  mod  dazzling  fpec- 
taolc  prefcntcd  itfclf  to  my  view : 

A  beam  of  glory  fcemcd  to  dcfcend 
from  the  orb  of  the  fun,  and  direc¬ 
ted  itfelf  to  the  place  where  I  flood  ; 
while  an  angel,  gliding  with  rapidity 
along  this  luminous  conduflor,  ap¬ 
peared  before  me. 

I  fell  proftrate  on  the  earth,  co¬ 
vering  my  face  with  my  hands  ;  but 
a  foft  and  majeilic  voice  calling  me,  1 
raifed  myfelf  up,  and  beheld  a  youth 
of  exquilite  beauty.  His  fair  hair 
was  tied  gracefully  behind  ;  a  turban 
of  an  azuie  colour  furrounded  his 
brows  ;  and  his  robe,  of  a  dazzling 
white,  was  tucked  up  with  knots  of 
gold.  “  The  Ancient  of  days,  (faid 
he),  that  Being  who  weighs  the  o- 
cean  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  has 
deigned  to  fend  me  to  fatisfy  your  re- 
quefts.” 

Immediately  a  temple  of  alabader, 
in  form  of  a  rotunda,  was  raifed  a- 
round  me  ;  and  a  voice  addrefled  me 
thus :  “  Name,  then,  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men,  and  of  thofe  who  are 
dedined  to  inherit  eternal  day,  him 
whom  you  wifti  to  fee.” 

Several  illudrious  perfonages  crowd¬ 
ed  upon  my  memory  ;  Sefodris,  A- 
braham,  Alexander,  Czfar,  Charle¬ 
magne,  Cromwell,  &c.  &c.  ;  when, 
in  my  confuAon,  1  named  aloud,  “Ma¬ 
homet.” 

Indantly  his  (hade  arofe  from  the 
pavement  of  the  temple,  and  I  view¬ 
ed  at  leifurc  the  founder  of  the  Mui- 
fulman  religion  and  power,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Mecca  and  Arabia,  and  the 
rortunatc  hufband  of  fo  many  hand- 
fbme  women.  He  had  an  air  of  au¬ 
thority,  a  majedic  countenance,  and 
mod  expreflive  eyes.  “  Why,”  faid 
I  to  him,  “  did  you  fet  yourfelf  up 
for  a  prophet  ?  wherefore  did  you 
thus  impofe  upon  mankind  ?” — Ma¬ 
homet  darted  a  dern  look  at  me,  and 
I  was  druck  with  his  grandeur  He 
was  filent ;  but  his  dlcnce  w'as  that 
of  dignity  and  difdain.  Hc  bad  a 
Vot.  II,  NO  iO. 


book  under  hit  arm,  and  he  trampUd 
upon  a  fword,  as  if  adiamed  of  ever 
having  employed  it.  But  his  boe>k 
Teemed  dear  to  him ;  and  there  fpark- 
led  from  it  a  luminous  ray,  which 
convinced  me  that  it  was  full  of  that 
Deity  whofe  power  and  gloiy  it  fo 
awfully  announced. 

1  addrefled  him  again  :  *•  Why 
have  you  abufed  the  credulity  of  your 
countrymen?  Why  have  you  pre¬ 
tended  to  revelations?’  A  fohnm 
voice,  proceeding  from  a  loiiy  coiiiu  n 
of  fine  jafper,  anfwered  me  In  tire 
following  words : 

“  Accufe  not  a  great  m  ui  who 
has  been  revered  by  fo  confiderable  a 
part  of  the  world,  and  who  r-s  fo 
much  contributed  to  the  dellruCtion 
of  Idolatry’.  Do  you  know  what  la 
contained  in  this  book  ?  Ill-grcunded 
calumny  may  charge  a  great  perfon- 
age  with  imaginary  crimes ;  but  can 
it  combat  the  univerfal  rcfptA  of  na¬ 
tions,  or  can  It  annihilate  the  vene¬ 
ration  which  has  lafled  for  fo  many 
ages?  His  precepts,  yet  living,  and 
fpreadovera  vaft  furface  of  the  globe, 
were  eftabliflied  by  the  power  of 
great  abilities  Yes,  luch  a  legifla- 
tor,  perceiving  that  mankind  would 
certainly  rejeA  the  authority  of  one 
like  themfelvcs,  found  it  neceflary  to 
have  recourfe  to  heaven  for  the  pre¬ 
cepts  he  wilhed  to  inculcate  u])on 
earth.  Beware  thereidre  of  blamii  g 
him,  or  of  giving  him  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  knave  or  impollur ;  his  fage 
and  uleful  laws  are  the  expreflion  of 
the  divine  will;  fo  far  from  off. ring 
prejudice  to  men,  they  perfuade  them 
to  their  true  interefls.  And  as  the 
whole  univerfe  affords  conviAion  of  a 
fupreme  intelligence,  who  hat^  clla- 
blifhed  moral  as  well  as  phyfical  laws, 
this  great  man  exhibits  himfclf  as  the 
herald  or  enlightened  intetprctei  of 
thefe  divine  laws :  hc  reveals  them 
with  a  tone  of  majefty  correfponding 
to  their  importance  ;  he  cftabllfhes 
civil  police  on  a  religious  foundation, 
Gg  * 
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a  foundation  facred  and  ueccflary; 
and  111!)  ..i;th.>rity  is  founded  on  the 
dignity  iii-.d  integrity  of  his  caufe. 

“  If  ; he  a>icicnt  legilTators  have 
m-xed  tjbl.  s  and  reveries  with  impor¬ 
ts  t  end  f'jbiirr.e  truths,  t  was  only 
for  the  purpofe  of  n>.iking  tltr  latter 
p<ifs.  r  me,  circ  .mllancci,  aiid  the 
very  nature  of  ihehuman mind, always 
fond  of  the  marvellous,  may  each  of 
them  force  a  legiflator  to  embellifli  his 
morality  an*!  religion  with  the  chaims 
of  fable  :  The  former  may  be  conft- 
dcied  as  the  body,  and  is  lufceptible 
of  various  modilications  without  dan¬ 
ger;  the  other  is  the  real  foul  of  this 
religious  eftablifhment 

C'cafe  then,  ye  blind  mortals  ; 
ceale  to  rank  among  impollors  thofe' 
enlightened  henefuftors  of  the  human 
race,  breaufe  they  have  conformed 
tliemfelvcs  to  its  foibles,  and  have 
left  behindthem  fome  unavoi.lable  er¬ 
rors,  ill  order  to  make  their  uftfiil 
doftriiics  and  morals  more  readily 
adopted  !  Thofe  errors  were  not  fa¬ 
bricated  by  tluni,  but  by  a  blind 
multitude  in  a  more  early  period :  a 
religion  purely  mitapbyfical,  could 
not  have  been  underllood  at  that 
time,  nor  perhaps  could  it  be  uiider- 
lloi.d  even  at  tins  day. 

“  Ik  jull  then,  ye  weak  mortals, 
and  give  thanks  to  thofe  wlio  lirft 
taught  the  itka  of  a  Divinity  who 
obferves  all  our  anions;  and  who, 
according  to  them,  will  difpcnfe  a 
juft  retribution  ;  to  thofe  who  have 
inftitnted  certain  days  for  bringing 
mankind  together,  and  for  uniting 
them  in  fociety  ;  who  have  foi  bidden 
murder,  robbery,  and  injuftice  ;  have 
brought  to  light  that  fublimc  and 
confolatory  dodfrine,  the  immortality 
of  the  foul ;  eftablifhed  the  rites  of 


fepulture  ;  who  have  recommended 
charity,  rcfpedl  for  parents,  the  oWi- 
gation  of  oaths,  and  a  lawful  fubor- 
dination  of  ranks ;  in  a  word,  who 
have  laid  down  afyftcm  of  morality, 
to  which  even  at  thr  prefent  day  no¬ 
thing  could  be  added,  and  which 
more  than  all  other  fciences  bears  the 
impreffion  of  the  one  fupreme  image 
of  the  eternal  will. 

“  It  would  be  difHcuh  to  decide  to 
what  extent  a  man,  who  wanted,  even 
in  thefe  more  enlightened  days,  to 
propagate  a  new  fyllcm  of  religion, 
might  avail  himfelf  of  the  engine  of 
eiuhuftafm  and  the  marvellous.  His 
method  would  be  tedious  and  uncer¬ 
tain,  if  he  proceeded  by  means  of 
convidlion  only  ;  but  if  be  laid  hold 
of  the  imagination  In  fome  bold  and 
ftrlking  manner,  perhaps  he  would 
inftantly  bring  about  an  ufeful  revo- 
lut'on.  And  tell  me,  who  Is  the  man 
that  would  not  pardon,  in  a  modern 
legiflator,  a  little  Innocent  deceit, 
that  might  be  neceflary  in  promulga¬ 
ting  among  an  ignorant,  fuperftl- 
tlous,  and  barbarous  people,  a  code 
of  laws  founded  on  reafon,  wifdom, 
and  benevolence?” 

riie  voice  then  ceafed.  Mahomet, 
ftill  filent  and  immoveable,  with  dif- 
dain  In  bis  countenance,  gave  me  a 
look  expreflivc  of  hisfuperiorlty,  and 
with  placid  dignity  re-entered  the 
earth.  Immediately  the  temple  with 
its  dome  difappeared. 

1  awaked  from  my  dream,  fully 
determined  upon  fending  to  my 
neighbour  Doctor  Lavater,  the  great 
phyliognomift,  a  (ketch  of  the  armed 
prophet,  the  author  of  the  Koran. 
Great  men  anciently  were  authors  and 
fometimes  fovereigns.  O,  my  country¬ 
men,  whatglotlous  times  were  thefe  ! 


'S'.ine  Particulars  concerning  the  Efcape  of  the  Grandfon  of  A7«^  James  II.  Bj 
J.  Boswlli,  Efq. 

1  Rince  Charles  Edward,  after  the  to  what  is  called  the  Long  IJland^ 
battle  of  Cullodcu,  was  conveyed  where  he  lay  for  fome  time  concealed. 

But 
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But  intelligence  having  been  obtain¬ 
ed  where  he  was,  and  a  number  of 
troops  having  come  in  quell  of  him, 
it  became  abfolutely  neceflary  for  him 
to  quit  that  country  without  delay. 
Mils  Flora  Macdonald,  then  a  young 
lady,  animated  by  what  (he  thought 
the  facred  principle  of  loyalty,  offer¬ 
ed,  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  he¬ 
roine,  to  accompany  him  in  an  open 
boat  to  Sky,  though  the  coalls  they 
were  to  quit  were  guarded  by 
(hips.  He  drclfed  himfelf  in  women’s 
clothes,  and  paffed  as  her  fuppofed 
maid  by  the  name  of  Betty  Bourke, 
an  liilh  girl.  They  got  off  undifeo- 
vered,  though  feveral  (hots  were  fired 
to  bring  them  to,  and  landed  at  Mug- 
ftot,  the  feat  of  Sir  Alexander  Mac¬ 
donald.  Sir  Alexander  was  then  at 
Fort  Auguftus  with  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  ;  but  his  lady  was  at 
home.  Prince  Charles  took  his  pod 
upon  a  hill  near  the  houfe.  Flora 
Macdonald  waited  on  Lady  Marga¬ 
ret,  and  acquainted  her  of  the  euter- 
prife  in  which  (he  was  engaged.  Her 
ladylhip,  whofe  aflive  benevolence 
was  ever  feconded  by  fuperior  ta¬ 
lents,  fhowed  a  perfetd  prefence  of 
mind  and  readinefs  of  invention, 
and  at  once  fettled,  that  Prince 
Charles  (hould  be  conduced  to  old 
Rafay,  who  was  himfelf  concealed 
with  fome  feleA  friends.  The  plan 
was  indantly communicated  toKingf- 
burgh,  who  was  difpatchcd  to  the 
hill  to  inform  the  Wanderer,  and 
carry  himrefrcfhments.  WhenKingf- 
burgh  approached,  he  darted  up,  and 
advanced,  holding  a  large  knotted 
dick,  and  in  appearance  ready  to 
knock  him  down,  till  he  faid,  “  I 
am  Macdonald  of  Kingfburgh,  come 
to  ferve  your  Highnefs.”  The  Wan¬ 
derer  anfwered,  “  It  is  well and 
was  fatisfied  with  the  plan. 

After  dinner.  Flora  Macdonald  on 
horfeback,  and  her  fuppofed  maid 
and  Kingfburgh,  with  a  fervant  car- 
rying  fome  linen,  ail  on  foot,  pro 
ceeded  towards  that  gentleman’s 


houfe.  Upon  the  road  was  a  fmr.ll 
rivulet,  which  tliey  were  obliged  to 
crofs.  '1  he  Wanderer,  forgetting  his 
affumed  fex,  that  his  clothes  might 
not  be  wet,  held  them  up  a  great 
deal  too  high.  Kingfburgh  men¬ 
tioned  this  to  him,  obferving  it  might 
make  a  difeovery.  He  faid,  he  would 
be  more  careful  for  thf  future.  He 
was  as  good  as  his  word ;  for  the  next 
brook  he  croffed,  he  did  not  hr  !d  up 
his  clothes  at  all,  but  let  them  float 
upon  the  water.  He  was  very  auk- 
ward  in  his  female  drefg  His  fizc  was 
fo  large,  and  hia  itrides  fo  gre.it,  that 
fome  women  whom  they  rast  reported, 
that  they  had  feen  a  very  big  woman, 
who  looked  like  a  man  in  womens 
clothes  ,  and  that  perhaps  it  was  (as 
they  exprefled  themfelvts )  the  Hrince, 
after  whom  fo  much  fearch  was  ma- 
king. 

At  Kingfburgh  he  met  with  a 
moll  cordial  reception  ;  fctmed  gay 
at  fupper,  and  after  it  indulged  him- 
felf  in  a  cheerful  glafs  with  his  wor¬ 
thy  hod.  As  he  had  not  had  his 
clothes  off  for  a  long  time,  the  com¬ 
fort  of  a  good  bed  w  as  highly  rclilh- 
ed  by  him,  and  he  flept  loundly  till 
next  day  at  one  o’clock . 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the 
Wanderer,  Hill  in  the  fame  drefs, 
fet  out  for  Portree  with  Flora  Mac¬ 
donald  and  a  man  fervant.  His  fhoes 
being  very  bad,  Kinglburgh  provided 
him  with  a  new  pair ;  and  taking  up 
the  old  ones,  faid,  “  I  will  faitiuuily 
keep  them  till  you  arc  fafely  fettled 
at  8t  James’s.  1  will  then  introduce 
myfelf,  by  (baking  them  at  you,  to 
put  you  in  mind  of  your  night’s  tn- 
tcrcainment  and  protection  under  my 
roof*” — He  fmiled,  and  faid,  “  be 
as  good  as  your  word  !” Kingf¬ 
burgh  kept  the  (hoes  as  long  as  he  li 
>cd.  After  his  death,  a  zealous  Ja¬ 
cobite  gentleman  gave  twenty  gui¬ 
neas  for  them 

Old  Mrs  Macdonald,  after  her 
guell  had  left  the  h.  jfc,  took  the 
flieets  in  which  he  had  lain,  folded 

G  g  2  them 
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them  carefully;  and  charged  her  in  his  plaid;  and  it  was  killed  and 
daughter,  that  they  fhould  be  kept  dreficd,  and  furnKhed  them  a  meal 
iinwaflied,  and  that,  when  (he  died,  which  they  reliflied  much.  The  di- 
hci  body  tliould  be  verapped  in  them  Ilrefled  Wanderer,  whofe  health  was 


as  a  w  inding  (hcct.  Her  will  was  rc- 
ligioufly  obl'crved. 


now  a  good  deal  impaired  by  hun¬ 
ger,  fatigue,  and  watching,  dept  a 


Upon  the  toad  to  Portree,  Prince  long  time,  but  feemed  to  be  fre- 


Charics  changed  his  drefs,  and  put 
on  man’s  clothes  again ;  a  tartan 
(hort  coat  and  waiftcoat,  with  phili- 


quently  dillurbed.  Malcolm  told  me 
he  would  ftart  from  broken  flumbers, 
and  fpeak  to  himfelf  in  different  Ian- 


beg  and  fhort  hofe,  a  plaid,  and  a  guages,  French,  Italian,  and  Eng- 


wig  and  bonnet. 


ii(h.  1  mud,  however,  acknowledge. 


It  having  been  concerted  by  young  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  my 
Macleod  of  Rafay  and  his  brother  worthy  friend  Malcolm  did  not  know 


Dr  Macleod,  that  the  Wanderer 
(hould  go  to  Rafay  and  conceal 
himfelf  for  fome  time  there,  Do¬ 
nald  Roy  ftaid  in  Sky,  to  be  in  rca- 
diiufs  to  get  intelligence,  and  give 
an  alarm  in  cafe  the  troops  (hould 
eifeover  his  retreat ;  and  Prince 


precifely  the  difference  between 
French  and  Italian.  One  of  his  ex- 
prefl'tons  in  Englifh  was,  O  God  I 
poor  Scotland  !” 

While  they  were  io  the  hut, 
M‘Kenzie  and  M’Frlar,  the  two 
boatmen,  were  placed  as  centinels 


Charles  was  then  conveyed  in  a  boat  upon  different  eminences;  and  one 
to  that  illand  in  the  night  He  dept  day  an  incident  happened,  which 
a  little  upon  the  paffage,  and  they  mud  not  be  omitted.  There  was  a 
landed  about  day-break.  There  was  man  wandering  about  the  ifland,  fcl- 
feme  difficulty  in  accommodating  ling  tobacco.  Nobody  knew  him, 
him  with  a  lodging,  as  almofi  all  the  and  he  was  fufpeded  to  be  a  fpy. 
houfes  in  the  ifland  had  been  burnt  Mackenzie  came  running  to  the  but, 
by  the  foldlery.  They  repaired  to  a  and  told  that  this  fufpedfed  perfoa 
little  Imt,  which  fome  fliepherds  had  was  approaching.  Upon  which  the 
lately  built ;  and  having  prepared  it  three  gentlemen,  young  Rafay,  Dr 


as  well  as  they  could,  and  made  a  bed 
of  iicath  for  the  ftranger,  they  kind¬ 
led  a  file,  and  partook  of  fome  pro- 
viiions  w  hich  had  been  fent  with  him 
from  Kingfburgh.  It  was  obferved, 
that  he  would  not  tafte  wheat -bread, 
cr  brandy,  while  oat-bread  and  whif- 
ky  lalleil ;  “  for  thefc  (faid  he)  are 
my  own  country  bread  and  drink.” 
— This  was  very  engaging  to  the 
Highlaiidcis. 

Young  Uafay  being  the  only  per- 
fon  of  the  company  that  durfl  appear 
with  fafety,  he  went  In  qucil  of  fonie- 
thiiig  fiefli  for  them  to  eat ;  but  tho’ 
ht  was  amidfl  his  owu  cows,  fhcep, 
and  goat.',  he  could  not  venture  to 
take  any  of  them  for  fear  of  a  difeo- 
very,  but  was  obliged  to  fupply  him- 
ftlf  by  ftealth.  He  therchrre  catch- 
ed  a  kid,  and  Irought  it  to  \hc  hvf 


M'Leod,  and  Malcolm,  held  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  war  upon  him;  and  w'cre  unani- 
moufly  of  opinion  that  he  fhould  be 
inllantlyput  to  death.  Prince  Charles, 
at  once  affuming  a  grave  and  even  fe- 
vere  countenance,  laid,  “  God  for¬ 
bid  that  we  (hould  take  away  a  man’s 
life,  who  may  be  innocent,  while  we 
can  preferve  our  owm.  The  gentle¬ 
men,  however,  perfifled  In  their  refo- 
iution,  while  he  as  llrenunuHy  conti¬ 
nued  to  take  the  merciful  fide.  John 
M‘Kcnzic,  who  fat  watching  at  the 
door  of  the  hut,  and  overheard  the 
debate,  faid  in  Erfe,  “  Well,  well ; 
he  mud  be  (hot.  You  are  the  king, 
but  we  are  the  parliament,  and  will 
do  what  we  choofe.” — Prince  Charles 
feeing  the  gentlemen  fmHe,  afked 
what  the  man  had  faid  ;  and  being 
told  it  in  Englifh,  In;  obferved,  that 

he 
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lie  was  a  clever  fellow;  and,  not* 
withftanding  the  perilous  fituation  in 
which  he  was,  laughed  loud  and 
heartily.  Luckily  the  unknown  per* 
fon  did  not  perceive  that  there  were 
people  in  the  hut,  at  lead  did  nut 
come  to  it,  but  walked  on  pad  it, 
unknowing  of  his  rilk.  It  was  after* 


his  linen  was  put  up,  and  carried  it 
on  his  (houlder;  and  obferving  that 
his  waiftcoat,  which  was  of  fcarlet 
tartan,  with  a  gold  twid  button,  was 
hner  than  Malcolm’s,  which  was  of 
a  plain  ordinary  tartan,  he  put  on 
Malcolm’s  waldcoat,  and  gave  him 
his ;  remarking  at  the  fame  time. 


wards  found  out  that  he  was  one  of  that  it  did  not  look  well  that  the 


the  Highland  army,  who  was  him* 

fclf  in  ^nger . 

He  told  his  conductors,  he  did  not 
think  it  advifable  to  remain  long  in 
any  one  place ;  and  that  he  expe^ed 
a  French  fhip  to  come  for  him  to 
Lochbroum,  among  the  Mackenzies. 
It  then  was  propufed  to  carry  him  in 
one  of  Malcolm’s  boats  to  Loch- 
broom,  though  the  didance  was  15 
leagues  coadwife.  But  he  thought 
this  would  be  too  dangerous;  and  de* 
fired  that  at  any  rate  they  might  fird 
endeavour  to  obtain  intelligence. 
Upon  which  young  Rafay  wrote  to 
his  friend  Mr  Mackenzie  of  Apple* 
crufs  ;  but  received  an  anfwer,  that 
there  was  no  appearance  of  any  French 
(hip. 

It  was  therefore  refolved  that  they 
Ihould  return  to  Sky;  which  they  did, 
and  landed  in  Strath,  where  they  re* 
pufed  in  a  cnw*houfe  belonging  to 
Mr  Nicolfon  of  Scorbreck.  The  fca 
was  very  rough,  and  the  boat  took  in 
a  good  deal  of  water.  The  Wan* 


fervant  (lioald  be  better  drefTcd  than 
the  madcr. 

As  they  proceeded  throngh  the 
mountains,  taking  many  a  circuit  to 
avoid  any  houfes,  Malcolm,  to  try 
his  refolution,  alked  him  what  they 
ihould  do,  ihould  they  fall  in  with 
a  party  of  loldiers  ?  He  anfwered, 
“  Fight,  to  be  fure  !” — Having  alk* 
ed  Malcolm  if  he  ihould  be  known  in 
his  prefent  diefs,  and  Malcolm  ha* 
ving  replied  he  would;  he  faid, 
“  'i'hcn  I’ll  blacken  my  face  with 
powder.” — “  That,  faid  Malcolm, 

would  difeover  you  at  once.” - 

“  Then,  (faid  he)  I  mud  be  put  in 
the  greated  diiliabillc  pciTible.”  So 
he  pulled  off  his  wig,  tied  a  handker* 
chief  round  his  head,  and  put  his 
night  cap  over  it,  tote  the  ruffles 
from  his  ihirt,  took  the  buckles  out 
of  his  ihoes,  and  made  Malcolm  fa* 
lien  them  with  drings ;  but  dill  Mal¬ 
colm  thought  he  would  he  known. 
“  I  have  fo  odd  a  face  (faid  he),  that 
no  man  ever  faw  me  but  he  would 


derer  aiked  if  there  was  danger,  as  he  know  me  again.’ 


was  not  ufed  to  luch  a  vcdcl.  Upon 
being  told  there  was  not,  he  fung  an 
Erfe  fong  with  much  vivacity.  He 
had  by  this  time  acquired  a  good  deal 


Malcolm’s  lider,  wliofe  houfe  they 
reached  pretty  early  in  the  morning, 
alked  him  who  the  perfun  was  that 
was  along  with  him.  He  faid,  it  was 


of  the  Erfe  language . one  Lewis  Caw  from  Crieff ;  who 

Here  he  opened  his  mind  to  Mai-  being  a  fugitive  like  himfclf  for  the 
colm  ;  faying,  “  1  deliver  inyfdf  to  fame  reafon,  he  had  engaged  him  as 
you.  Condufb  me  to  the  Laird  of  his  fervar.t,  but  that  he  had  fallen 


you.  v-onduct  me  to  the  L,aird  01 

M’Kinnon’s,  country.” - Malcolm 

objefled  that  it  was  very  dangerous, 
as  fo  many  parlies  of  foldiers  were  in 
motion.  He  anfwered,  “  There  is 
nothing  now  to  be  done  without  dan¬ 
ger.” — He  then  faid,  that  Malcolm 
mud  be  the  madcr,  and  he  the  fer* 
Taut :  fo  be  took  the  hag,  in  which 


lick.  Four  man  !  (faid  fhe)  I 
pity  him.  At  the  fame  time  my 
heart  warms  to  a  man  of  his  appear¬ 
ance.’’ — Her  hufband  was  gone  a 
little  way  from  home  ;  but  was  ca¬ 
pered  every  minute  to  return.  She 
let  down  to  her  brother  a  plentiful 
Highland  breakfall.  Prince  Charles 
acted 
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aftcd  the  fervant  very  well,  fitting 
at  a  rcfptftfuldirtance,  with  his  bon¬ 
net  off.  Malcolm  then  faid  to  him, 

Mr  Caw,  you  have  as  much  need 
of  this  as  1  have  ;  there  is  enough  for 
us  botli :  you  had  better  draw  nearer 
and  (hare  with  me.” — Upon  which 
he  role,  made  a  profound  bow,  fat 
down  at  table  with  his  iuppofed  ma¬ 
iler,  and  cat  very  heartily.  After 
this  there  came  ia  an  old  woman, 
who,  after  the  mode  of  ancient  ho- 
fpitality,  brought  warm  w'ater,  and 
waflitd  Malcolm’s  feet  He  defired 
her  to  wa(h  the  feet  of  the  poor  man 
who  attended  him.  She  at  firft 
feeined  averle  to  tills,  from  pride,  as 
thirik'iig  him  beneath  her.  and  in  the 
pcriphraftic  language  of  the  High- 
land’rs  ar.d  the  Irifh,  faid  warmly, 
“  Thougli  I  wa(h  your  father’s  fon’s 
feet,  why  (houhl  I  wa(h  his  father’s 
fon’s  feet?”—  She  was,  however,  per- 
fuadecl  to  do  it. 

'1  hey  then  went  to  bed,  and  dept 
for  fome  time  ;  and  when  Malcolm 
aw  aked,  he  was  told  that  Mr  John 
M'Kinnun  his  brother-in-law  was 
in  fight.  He  fprang  out  to  talk  to 
him  before  he  fhould  fee  Prince 
Ch  'ties.  After  fainting  him,  Mal¬ 
colm,  pointing  to  the  fea.  laid, 
“  What,  John,  if  the  Prince  (hoiild 
he  prifoner  on  board  one  'A thofe  ten¬ 
ders:’’— God  forbid  !”  replied  John. 
— “  W  hat  if  we  had  him  here  ?”  faid 
Malcolm. — “  1  with  we  had,”  an¬ 
swered  John  ;  “  we  fhould  take  care 
of  him.” — “  W’^tll,  John,”  (aid  Mal¬ 
colm — “  he  is  in  your  houfe.” — 
John,  in  a  tranfport  of  joy,  wanted 
to  run  diredlly  in,  and  pay  his  obci- 
fance  ;  but  Malcolm  (lopped  him, 
faying,  “  Now  is  your  time  to  be¬ 
have  well,  and  do  nothing  that  can 
difeover  him.’’ — John  compofedhsm- 
felf;  and  having  fent  away  all  his  fer- 
vants  upon  different  errands,  he  was 
introduced  into  the  prefence  of  his 
gucll,  and  was  then  delired  to  go 
and  get  ready  a  boat  lying  near  his 


houfe,  which,  though  but  a  fmall 
leaky  one,  they  rcfolved  to  take,  ra¬ 
ther  than  go  to  the  Laird  of  McKin¬ 
non.  John  M‘Kinnon,  however, 
thought  otherwife  ;  and  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  told  them,  that  his  Chief  and 
Lady  M‘KInnon  wereeomingin  the 
laird’s  boat.  Prince  Charles  faid  to 
his  trully  Malcolm,  “  I  am  forry  for 
this,  but  mull  make  the  beft  of  it.” 
— M'Kinnon  then  walked  up  from 
the  (bore,  and  did  homage  to  the 
Wanderer.  His  lady  waited  in  a 
cave,  to  which  they  all  repaired,  and 
were  entertained  with  cold  meat  and 
wine. — Mr  Malcom  M‘Leod  being 
now  fuperfeded  by  the  Laird  of 
M‘Kinnon,  defired  leave  to  return, 
which  was  granted  him  ;  and  Prince 
Charles  wrote  a  (hort  note,  which  lie 
fiibfcribed^(/wfj  Thomfon,  informing 
his  friends  that  he  had  got  away 
from  Sky,  and  thanking  them  for 
their  kindnefs  ;  and  he  defired  this 
might  be  fpeedily  conveyed  to  young 
Rafay  and  Dr  M'Lcod,  that  they 
might  not  wait  longer  in  expeftation 
of  feeing  him  again.  He  hid  a  cor¬ 
dial  adieu  to  Malcolm,  and  Infifted 
on  his  accepting  of  a  filver  (lock- 
buckle,  and  ten  guineas  from  his 
purfc ;  though,  as  Malcolm  told  me, 
it  did  not  appear  to  contain  above 
forty.  Malcolm  at  (irft  begged  to  be 
cxcufed  ;  faying,  that  he  had  a  few 
guineas  at  his  fcrvicc :  but  Prince 
Charles  anfwcred,  “  You  will  have 
need  of  money.  I  (hall  get  enough 
when  I  come  Upon  the  main  land.” 

The  Laird  of  M'Kinnon  then 
conveyed  him  to  the  oppofite  coaft 
of  Knoidart.  Old  Rafay,  to  whom 
intelligence  had  been  fent,  wascrof- 
fing  at  the  fame  time  to  Sky  ;  but  as 
they  did  not  know  of  each  other,  and 
each  had  apprthenfions,  the  two  boats 
kept  aloof. 

Thefc  arc  the  particulars  w’hich  I 
have  collcdled  concerning  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  concealment  and  efcapes  of 
Prince  Charles  in  the  Hebrides.  He 
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Litter  from  Eric  XIV.  K.  ^Sweden. 


was  often  in  imminent  danger.  The 
troops  traced  him  from  the  Long 
lilaiid,  acrofs  Sky,  to  Portree;  but 
there  loll  him. 

Here  I  flop, — having  received  no 
farther  authentic  information  of  his 
fatigues  and  perils  before  he  cfcaped 


to  France. — Kings  and  fubjefts  may 
both  take  a  IclTon  of  moderation  from 
the  melancholy  fate  of  the  Houfe  of 
Stuart  ;  that  Kings  may  not  fiiffer 
degradation  and  exile,  and  fubjems 
may  not  be  harraiTcd  by  the  evils  of  a 
difputcd  fuccciBon. 


hitter  from  Eric  XIV.  King  of  Sweden,  to  ^uen  Elizabeth.  Tranfated 
from  the  Latin. 


Eric,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of 
Smeden,  of  the  Goths,  and  the 
Vandals, 

To  the  mojl  Illuftrious  and  very  pwser- 
Jul  Lady  Elizabeth  ^een  of 
England,  France,  and  Ireland,  our 
•asetl-beloved  Coti/in  ;  health,  profpe- 
rity,  and  every  kind  of  happinefs. 

Most  ferenc,  mod  illudrious, 
and  very  powerful  Queen !  I 
was  extremely  didrell,  when  I  recci- 
wd,  about  a  year  ago,  by  my  envoy 
Benedidl  Trite,  your  Highncls’s  let¬ 
ters,  which  feem  to  dcpiive  me  of 
all  hopes  of  (haring  your  friendlhip 
and  good  will.  In  them  your  High- 
nefs  has  rejected,  not  only  every  pro- 
pofal  refpecling  the  affair  of  our  mar¬ 
riage,  but  alfo  others  tending  to  ella- 
blilh  a  correfpondence  that  would 
have  been  highly  beueficial  to  both 
parties. 

I  fufpeft  that  your  Highnefs  has 
been  incenfed  againll  me  by  certain 
reports  that  have  been  indudrioudy 
circulated,  that  I  had  another  mar¬ 
riage  in  view  ;  and  that  in  my  letters 
to  you,  I  did  nut  exprefs  myfelf  with 
fincerity,  or  was  not  in  earned,  but 
it  would  be  eafy  for  you,  Madam,  to 
afeertain  the  fallity  of  thefe  reports, 
if  you  have  any  defire  to  renew  this 
oegociation.  The  Scots  thcmfclves 
mud  acknowledge,  that  there  never 
was  any  foundation  for  the  report 
concerning  my  marriage  with  their 
Queen  ;  for  I  fought  ao  alliance  with 


her  not  for  myfelf,  but  for  my  bro¬ 
ther. 

What  has  been  reported  to  your 
Highnefs  concerning  the  daughter 
of  the  Landgrave,  is  equally  void  of 
truth.  It  arofe  from  the  falfe  jea- 
loufy  of  Robert ;  and  my  'wilh  has 
been  to  undeceive  him  :  But  may 
perdition  overtake  all  thofe  who  have 
been  fo  bufy  in  fpreading  fuch  re¬ 
ports. 

I  have  received,  however,  more 
favourable  accounts  of  your  High¬ 
nefs  ;  and  I  cannot  fufSciently  ad¬ 
mire  your  condancy  and  good  wifhes 
for  my  intered.  Little  did  I  ima¬ 
gine  that  any  woman  in  the  world 
would  have  remained  fo  long  unmar¬ 
ried,  folely  from  love  of  me.  I  am 
now  fatisded  that  you  will  at  lalt 
comply  with  the  earned  intreaties  of 
your  fubjefts  for  your  marriage,  af¬ 
ter  having  given  fufficlent  proofs  of 
your  natural  averdon  to  that  holy 
facrament. 

When  I  recolledl  how  long  I  have 
continued  in  lufpence,  and  without 
an  anfwer,  I  am  forced  to  confefs, 
to  my  lhamc,  that  it  in  part  has  been 
owing  to  my  own  credulity;  and  I 
certainly  have  been  much  in  the  wrong, 
ever  to  imagine  that  your  Highncia 
could  fo  ealily  dived  yourftlf  of  an 
affcidion  for  me,  although  my  beha¬ 
viour  has  been  fuch  as  prevented  me 
from  procuring  any  proofs  of  it. 

But,  as  has  been  obferved,  man 
becomes  wifer  from  misfortune;  and 
1  fltull  take  care  in  future  to  guard  a- 
gainll 
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Ancient  Croft  at  Mugdrum. 

gainft  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  writing  to  your  Hignef* ;  and  1  flat- 
retard  our  alliance  ;  and  that  it  (hall  ter  myfelf,  that,  far  from  giving  of- 
not  be  my  fault  if  it  doc»  not  fucceed  fence,  it  will  convince  you  of  my  fin- 
to  our  warmell  wilhes.  cerity. 

I  wait  then  an  anfwer  more  ten-  Recommending  your  Highnefs  to 
der  than  the  lall  ;  and  fliall  expert  the  proteftion  of  the  Almighty,  and 
your  Highnefs  will  now  cotdient  to  wifhing  you  all  peace  and  happinefs, 
this  marriage  fo  earneftly  folicited,  I  remain  always  your  Highnefs’s 
and  fo  much  delired  ;  and  that  you  mod  loving  brother  and  coulin. 
will  caufc  the  neceffary  paffports  to  Eric. 

be  immediately  tranfmitted. 

1  could  not  think  of  letting' fuch  From  the  Camp  of  Glilunder,^ 
a  favourable  opportunity  efcape  of  ij.  1563.  5 


Mugdravi  Croft. 

TH  E  Plate  I  now  fend  you  re-  am  of  opinion,  this,  as  well  as  forae 
prefcHts  the  ancient  crofs  at  others,  are  the  produce  of  an  earlier 
Mugdrum,  as  it  now  appears,  ft-  age.  It  confifts  of  four  copartments, 
tuated  on  the  Tay  near  the  village  and  may  havf  been  higher,  as  the 
of  Newburgh.  'I'he  event  it  is  meant  top  feems  to  be  broken  off.  On  the 
to  commemorate  is  buried  in  obli-  upper  part  there  is  a  horfc,  whh  a 
vion.  There  are  many  others  of  the  figure  of  a  man,  much  defaced.  Be- 
fame  kind  in  this  part  of  the  coun-  low  is  part  of  two  horfes  ;  whether 
try  :  they  ate  generally  attributed  to  there  were  figures  alfo  on  them,  or 
be  the  works  of  the  Danes;  but  this  If  they  were  attached  to  a  chariot, 
is  merely  conjefture.  Their  frequent  cannot  now  be  afcertalfed,  as  the 
vlfits  to  thefe  (horcs,  and  the  many  whole  ftonc  is  fo  much  defaced,  at 
battles  they’  had  with  the  natives,  hardly  to  bear  the  rcfemblance  of  any 
miglrt  give  reafon  to  think  that  pil-  thing.  Of  the  third  co-partment, 
lars  might  be  raifed  to  commemorate  there  are  only  the  faint  forms  of  two 
theevent  of  fome  of  theirgreateftcon-  men  on  horfcback,  of  a  much  fmaller 
flifts :  but  I  (hould  imagine  that  thefe  fizc  than  the  others.— —The  under 
fculptured  monuments  are  not  la-  end  feems  to  reprelcnt  the  hunting 
bours  of  a  wandering  rclUefs  nation  of  the  boar :  that  animal  Is  feen  run- 
like  the  Danes,  who  had  no  perma-  ning  with  feveral  hounds  after  it. 
nent  abode,  and  whofe  chief  aim  was  No  doubt  there  were  many  more  fi» 
to  feenre  the  plunder  they  had  ac-  gurcs  in  this  pillat ;  but  Handing 
qiiiied  if  fuccefsful;  if  otlicrwife,  they  much  expofed,  the  weather  has  worn 
furely  would  not  wait  for  the  raifing  a  the  furface  quite  off.  There  hare 
ftriifture  fuch  as  the  prefent ;  which  ’  lieen  fundry  figures  on  the  other  fide; 
every  perfon  knows,  in  a  rude  barba-  but  fo  totally  defaced  as  even  to  de- 
roiisagc,  would  take  fome  confiderablc’  feat  conjethire.  The  view  given  is 
time  to  cut.  It  cannot  he  fuppofed  taken  from  the  ead. 
they  brought  them  in  their  veffcls.  A*  C. 

ready  prepared.  Upon  the  whole,  I  OA.  11.1785. 

7h 


y'A*  Adventures  of  the  Six  Princejfet  of  Babylon^  in  their  Travels  to  the  Temflt 
of  Virtue.  An  Allegory,  by  Lucy  Peacock. 

The  age  of  allegory  fccras  to  be  plied  the  Princcfs,  “  go  to  work, 
pall.  Spencer’s  Fairy  Queen,  than  trouble  and  interrupt  people  as 
from  which  the  hint  of  this  work  thtypafs.” — “Alas!”  returned  the 


«ras  taken,  is  feldom  read.  Even 
Hayley,  with  all  the  charms  of  mo- 


boy,  “  I  can  get  nothing  to  do ; 
and  am  fo  weak  for  want  of  food. 


dern  poetry,  can  hardly  make  an  al-  that  1  can  fcarcc  ftand.”  “  I  don’t 
kgorical  work  go  down.  Truth  and  believe  one  word  that  you  fay,”  again 
nature  arc  now  expected  in  a  work  replied  Floriffa;  “  but  let  me  be  tor - 
of  tafte  ;  grofs  and  palpable  viola-  menttd  by  you  no  longer;”  Then, 
tions  of  them  pleafe  no  longer.  In  putting  her  hand  into  a  little  filk 
the  early  days  of  knowledge,  allegory  purfc,  (he  took  from  thence  fome 
was  rthlhtd,  and  perhaps  it  is  dill  pieces  of  filver,  which,  with  fome 
Ttlilhcd  ill  early  years.  The  young,  fmall  cakes  her  pocket  afforded,  (he 
who  arc  amufed  with  the  adventures  threw  to  him  ;  but  in  fuch  an  un- 
of  the  Princeffes  of  Babylon,  may  he  gracious  manner,  as  entirely  to  de- 
alTured  that  their  am.ufement  is  in-  llroy  the  obligation  Ihe  was  be- 
Ducent,  and  has  a  moral  tendency,  ilowing. 

As  a  fpecimen,  we  Ihall  prefent  them  Not  long  after  this  event,  as  (he 
with  was  palling  by,  a  poor  decrepit,  an- 

cient  woman,  fupported  by  two 
The  Adventures  of  the  Prtneefs  Ylo-  crutches,  (one  of  svhich  breaking, 

(he  fell  to  the  ground) ;  “  My  pretty 
The  Princefs  Floriffa  poffeffed  Maiden,”  faid  (he,  “  be  fo  kind  as 
many  good  qualities  ;  (he  was  gene-  to  help  me  up  again.” — “  Your  pret- 
rous,  finccre,  and  affeAionate,  to  ty  Maiden  !”  replied  the  Princefs, 
Beiiigna  •  :  yet  there  was  a  certain  “  I  (hould  not  think  of  being  treat- 
haughtinefs  in  her  manner,  particu-  ed  with  fuch  infolent  freedom,  by 
larly  to  inferiors,  which  rendered  her  fuch  an  Indigent  perfon  as  you  arc  ; 
far  lefs  amiable  than  her  elder  (iftcr.  therefore  lie  till  fome  other  perfon 
She  could  not  bear  the  lead  contra-  comes  to  allid  you.” — Saying  this, 
diftlon  ;  and,  unlefs  things  went  ex-  (he  was  continuing  her  journey,  when 
aftly  agreeable  to  her  inclination,  the  old  woman  rofe :  “Youlhallrc- 


would  be  frequently  fuUcn,  and  con¬ 
tinue  cut  of  humour  whole  days  to- 


pent  your  ill-nature,”  faid  (he.  “  I 
was  a  witnefs  to  your  behaviour  to 


gether.  It  was  for  this  reafon  that  the  didreffed  boy,  and  contrived  this 
the  Fairy  allotted  her  the  journey  ;  artifice  for  one  more  trial.  Know 
well  knowing,  that  one  draught  from  that  I  am  111-fame,  the  Fairy  or- 
the  River,  of  Good-nature  would  cor-  dalned  to  punKh  thofe  who,  by  their 
red  thofe  faults  which  proceeded  ra-  rude  condud,  give  free  fcope  to  my 
ther  from  a  bad  temper  than  a  bad  power. — Henceforth,”  faid  (he,  dri- 
heart.  king  her  with  a  black  wand,  “  your 

The  fird  objeft  that  prefented  it-  form  (hall  be  favage  as  your  man- 
felf  to  her,  after  (he  had  departed  ners Which  words  were  fcarce  ut- 
Irom  the  Grotto  of  Benigna,  was  a  tered,  when  the  Princefs,  indead  of 
poor  boy,  fitting  by  the  way-fide,  a  beautiful  young  Lady,  became 
crying  mod  piteoufly ;  “  For  the  transformed  to  a  large,  (baggy,  black 
love  of  goodnefs,  Madam,”  faid  he,  bear.  “  Continue  in  that  form,” 
“  bedow  a  trifle  to  prevent  me  from  faid  the  Fairy,  “  bed  fuited  to  your 
flarving.”  “  You  had  better,”  re-  difpolition,  till  the  River  of  Good- 
VoL.  II.  Noio.  ,  H  h  nature 

*  A  Fairy  who  for  fome  years  had  been  her  protedrefs. 


Jtaventuret  of  the  Princeft  Florifla: 


nature  (hzW  reftore  you  again  to  your 
former  Hate.”  Then  difappearing, 
Ihc  left  the  Princefs  Icifure  to  repent 
of  her  folly. 

But  (he  at  prefent  was  not  in  a 
Hate  for  refledion  ;  giving  vent  to 
the  firlt  tranfports  of  her  rage,  by  the 
mud  horrid  bowlings  that  could  be 
imagined in  the  midft  of  which  (as 
if  Fate  feemed  determined  to  humble 
her)  an  arrow  was  fent  from  behind  a 
clump  of  tiees,  that  gave  her  a  mod 
dreadful  wound  in  her  fide  ;  the  an- 
guilh  of  which,  together  with  her 
former  misfortune,  added  frclh  tranf- 
ports  to  her  rage.  Sometimes  die 
rolled  on  the  ground  ;  at  others  tore 
her  flcfli,  and  endeavoured  to  put  an 
end  to  her  exidcnce  ;  till,  at  lad, 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  die  funk 
down  quite  fpent,  lamenting  her  un¬ 
happy  fate ;  never  once  conddering 
it  was  her  own  bad  conduft  that  oc- 
cafioned  her  misfortune.  She  had 
not  lain  long  in  this  dtuation,  before 
die  fancied  that  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
(which  was  now  at  its  greated  pow¬ 
er)  feemed  to  augment  the  anguidi 
of  her  wound  ;  and,  looking  round, 
die  fpied,  not  far  from  her,  a  tree, 
whole  branches  oveidiadovved  a  large 
part  of  the  road.  To  this  (hade, 
with  much  difficulty,  die  made  diift 
to  crawl ;  and  in  a  little  time,  not- 
wlthftanding  the  agony  of  her  body 
and  mind,  fell  into  a  profound  deep. 

Now  this  tree  was  planted  by  a 
Fairy,  who  many  years  before  red¬ 
ded  in  that  part  of  the  country,  for 
the  convenience  and  relief  of  all  tra¬ 
vellers  paffing  that  way,  whp  might 
Hand  in  need  of  its  affidance:  By  her 
it  was  endowed  with  many  powerful 
gifts  ;  though  its  chief  virtue  con¬ 
fided  in  an  odoriferous  gum  that  con¬ 
tinually  dropped  from  its  branches  ; 
which  would  indantly  heal  the  molt 
dangerous  wounds,  though  deemed 
incurable  by  all  other  art.  The  name 
given  to  this  wonderful  plant  by  the 
Fairy,  was  the  Tree  of  Prlier.ee; 
whofe  inedimable  gum,  while  the 


PrIncefs  dept,  dropt  into  her  fide; 
fo  that  when  die  awoke,  die  found 
little  or  no  inconvenience  from  the 
wound  that  pieiced  It ;  which  fo 
comforted  her,  that  die  pow  began 
to  redeft  on  the  words  of  the  old 
Fairy,  who  only  doomed  her  to  that 
form  till  die  diould  drink  of  the  Pkn 
of  Good  nature  ;  die  confidcred  like- 
wife,  that  it  was  but  a  jud  fentcnce 
for  her  inhuman  behaviour :  deter¬ 
mined  to  reftlfy  her  future  conduft, 
die  fet  out  again  on  her  journey,  la 
order,  if  poffiblc,  to  regain  her  for¬ 
mer  diape. 

Full  of  thefe  good  refolutlons,  die 
puffued  her  way  along  the  mod  un¬ 
frequented  parts  ;  being  confclous, 
that  her  uncouth  form  would  fubjed 
her  to  many  inconveniences,  diould 
die  attempt  to  take  her  road  through 
cities.  Accordingly  Ihe  travelled  till 
the  clofe  of  the  day,  without  meet¬ 
ing  any  perfon  whatever,  when  die 
came  to  a  pretty,  little,  neat  boufe. 
She  looked  up  and  fighed:  “Alas!” 
faid  (he  to  hcrfelf,  “  was  it  not  for 
my  horrid  figure,  I  might,  perhaps, 
be  welcomed  here  to  a  comfortable 
night’s  lodging  :  but  I  mud  fiy  the 
face  of  all  human  beings,  led  I  meet 
an  untimely  end  from  thofe  I  once 
called  my  fellow-creatures.”  So  fay¬ 
ing,  (he  let  fall  fomc  tears,  and 
walked  on,  in  order  to  /eek  a  lodg¬ 
ing  ill  the  fored  ;  but  had  not  gone 
far,  before  die  peiceived  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  young  lady  fitting  on  a  little 
graffy  hillock,  playing  with  a  lamb 
which  was  gamboling  around  her. 
She  bad  no  fooner  fet  eyes  on  our 
Bear,  than  die  rofe  to  run  away; 
but  the  Princefs  kneeling  down, 
caught  her  attention  by  feveral  ge- 
durcs  and  motions,  which  appeared 
very  drangc  for  one  of  her  fcttning 
fpecics  ;  and  no  fooner  faw  her  dop, 
than,  advancing  by  dow  degiees,  (he 
came  up  to  her;  and,  laying  her  head 
on  the  ground,  took  the  foot  of  the 
young  lady,  whofe  name  was 
between  her  two  fore-paws,  and  fet 

it 
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it  upon  them,  in  order  to  (how  that 
(he  was  entirely  at  her  difpofal.  This 
behaviour  fo  amazed  Pity,  that  (he 
began  to  take  courage,  and  be  more 
familiar;  diverting  herfelf  by  (lick¬ 
ing  her  (haggy  coat  with  flowers  ; 
and  when  (he  returned  home,  (which 
was  to  that  fame  little  houfe  the 
Princefs  before  admired)  fuffered  her 
to  follow ;  and  at  length  grew  fo 
fond,  that  her  dear  Bear  was  the 
conflant  companion  of  her  rural  a- 
mufements. 

One  day  as  they  were  walking  by 
the  fea-fide,  a  thought  came  into 
Floriifa’s  head,  by  which  (he  might 
make  her  friend  acquainted  with  her 
former  condition.  Accordingly,  after 
firft  catching  her  attention,  (he,  with 
one  of  her  paws,  made  marks  in  the 
fand  to  this  effeA  :  “  1  am  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Princefs  FlorilTa.”  Pity  had 
no  fooner  read  this,  than  (he  gueifed 
that  her  Bear  was  enchanted  by  fome 
Fairy,  and  was  lamenting  that  it  was 
out  of  her  power  to  releafe  her,  when 
(he  heard  a  voice,  that  feemed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  under  the  water,  repeat 
thefe  words : 

Tho’  favage  now  (he  doth  appear, 

Yet  hear,  O  gentle  Pity,  hear! 

Thy  Ceftus  will  fure  aid  impart. 

If  thou  but  fijt  it  near  her  heart. 

Pity  had  no  fooner  heard  thefe 
words,  than  (he  unlocked  the  golden 
girdle  which  (he  wore  ;  and,  as  (he 
thought  the  voice  direfted,  put  it 
round  the  neck  of  the  Princefs.  Now 
this  girdle.  Pity,  one  day  as  (he  was 
walking,  found  floating  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  river,  out  of  which  (he  drew 
it;  and  was  fo  captivated  with  its  e- 
legancc,  that  (he  put  it  on,  and  con- 
fidered  it  as  her  greated  ornament ; 
though  (he  was  ignorant  till  now  of 
its  real  value: — It  was  called  the 
Cejlut  of  Civility,  and  inherited  a 
very  remarkable  quality,  viz.  that  it 
was  able  to  transform  the  moll  fa- 
vage  things  in  nature  to  the  moll 
gentle.  Pity  had  no  fooner  call  this 
round  the  neck  of  the  Princefs,  than, 


to  her  utter  aflouilhment,  (he  beheld 
her  black  bear  ttansformed  to  a  deli¬ 
cate  white  pigeon,  which  immediate¬ 
ly  flew  into  her  bofom,  but  did  not 
long  continue ;  for,  (Iretching  its 
wings,  it  mounted  in  the  air,  and 
was  out  of  fight  in  an  inllant,  lea¬ 
ving  its  dlfconfolate  miftrefs  to  re¬ 
turn  home  and  bewail  her  lofs : 
Where  we  will  leave  her,  and  fol¬ 
low  our  aerial  traveller ;  who,  highly 
delighted  with  her  fituation,  conti¬ 
nued  her  flight  over  leas,  mountains, 
vales,  and  deferts,  till  (he  arrived 
at  the  moll  beautiful  fpot  of  land  (he 
had  ever  fecn.  Spring,  fummer,  and 
autumn,  feemed  here  eternally  united; 
fruits,  flowers,  buds,  and  bloffoms, 
continually  vying  with  each  other, 
to  render  this  charming  paradil'e 
(which  was  called  tbe Plains  of  Con¬ 
cord)  delightful :  And  in  the  midd 
of  all  ran  the  River  of  Good-nature^ 
which  flowed  meandering  into  a 
thoufand  little  (Ireams,  to  water  the 
plants  and  herbage  of  this  happy 
land. 

Here  the  Princefs  alighted,  and 
took  a  large  draught ;  which  (he  had 
no  fooner  done,  than  (he  immediately 
found  herfelf  reftored  to  her  former 
lhape,  and  exadly  equipped  as  when 
(he  left  Benigna  :  fo,  taking  a  large 
gold  bottle  (which  the  Fairy  pro¬ 
vided  at  her  firft  fetting  out),  (he 
(looped  down,  and  filling  it  with  the 
delicious  liquor,  turned  and  purfued 
her  journey  to  the  Fairy  ;  but  not 
before  (he  had  folaced  herfelf,  and 
admired  the  beauties  that  furrounded 
her. 

She  had  not  long  left  the  Plains 
of  Concord,  when  Ihe  difeovered  in 
a  foreft,  through  which  (he  was  pafs- 
irig,  two  armed  knights,  fiercely  en¬ 
countering  each  other.  FlorllTa,  who 
had  new  entirely  loft  her  former 
haughtinefs,  eagerly  ran  to  part 
them,  but  to  no  purpofe  ;  the  one, 
who  was  mounted  on  a  white  deed, 
ftill  perfilling  in  forcing  the  other, 
mounted  on  a  black  one,  to  continue 
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the  combat.  Fndlnjy,  therefore,  no  erfiil  effefts  of  the  River  ef  GooJ- 
intreatics  would  pievall,  the  Prin-  ntifure,  from  whence  it  was  taken; 
cefs  defired  them  at  Icall  to  tide  of  for  they  involuntarily  fell  into  each 
the  liquor  Ihe  had  in  her  hand,  if  other’s  embraces  ;  the  knight  who 
only  to  rcfrelh  themftlves;  to  t^hich  rode  on  the  white  deed  afking  for- 
they  confented  :  and  had  no  fooncr  givenefs  of  the  other  for  his  former 
taded,  than  they  felt  all  the  pow-  outrage. 


Curious  Specimen  cf  the  Literature  of  the  Ancient  Hi  k  do  os. 


The  Mahabkarat  is  reprelented* 
as  ^  mod  voluminous  poem, 
written  upwards  of  four  thoufand 
years  ago  by  Kreefyr.a,  a  leari'cd 
llramin.  It  contains  the  general  hi- 
dory  of  the  Hoiife  of  Khaurut,  fo 
called  from  Bhurrut  its  founder ; 
the  epithet  Mahs  (or  great),  being 
prefixed  in  token  t>f  didinefion  ;  but 
its  mod  particular  object  is  to  relate 
the  diflcnfions  and  wars  of  the  two 
great  collateral  branches  of  that  fa¬ 
mily,  called  Kootoos  and  Pandoosy 
from  their  refpeftive  ancedors  of  li- 
rniiar  n^mes. 

1  he  Brahmans  edeem  this  work 
to  contain  all  the  great  myderies  of 
their  religion  ;  and  are  very  careful 
to  conceal  it  from  thofe  of  a  different 
perfualioii,  and  even  from  the  vulgar 
of  their  own.  Mr  Wilkins,  how¬ 
ever,  a  merchant  in  the  fervicc  of  the 
Ead  India  Company,  found  m.eans, 
by  conciliating  the  favour  of  thefe 
prieds,  to  get  accefs  to  this  facred 
volume  ;  and  was  allowed  to  tranf- 
late  a  portion  of  it,  which  he  has 
jud  now  publidied  under  the  title  of 
The  Geeta  of  Krecjbna.  It  Is  a  dia¬ 
logue  fuppofed  to  have  paffeJ  be¬ 
tween  Krecdiua,  an  Incarnation  of 
the  Deity,  and  his  pupil  and  favou¬ 
rite  Arjoon,  one  of  the  fons  of 
Pandoo.  It  feems  as  if  the  principal 
defign  was  to  unite  all  the  prevailing 
modes  of  worlhip  in  thofe  days;  and, 
by  fetting  up  the  doclrinc  of  the  u- 
nity  of  the  Godhead,  in  oppofition 
to  Idolatrous  facrifices,  and  the  wor- 
diip  of  images,  to  bring  about  the 
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downfall  of  Polyiheifin.  With  fome 
allowance  for  obfeurity,  abfurdity, 
and  barbarous  habits,  the  Gteia  may 
be  pronounced  a  performance  of 
great  originality  ;  of  a  fublimity  of 
Conception,  reafoning,  and  didtion, 
almoft  unequalled  ;  and  a  fingle  ex¬ 
ception  amongll  all  the  known  reli¬ 
gions  of  mankind,  of  a  theology  cx- 
adly  correfponding  with  that  of  tlie 
Chriffian  difpenfation,  and  moll 
powerfully  Illullrating  its  funda¬ 
mental  do6lrines.  The  following  are 
unconnci^ed  extracts  from  this  cu¬ 
rious  work. 

Arjoon,  from  a  motive  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  having  declined  to  join  in  bat¬ 
tle  againll  the  Kooroos,  is  thus  ad- 
dreffed  by  Kreejhna,  his  divine  in- 
llruftor : 

“  'I'hou  grieveft  for  thofe  who  are 
unworthy  to  be  kimented,  whilll  thy 
fentiments  are  thofe  of  the  wife  men. 
The  wife  neither  grieve  for  the  dead 
nor  for  the  living.  I  myfclf  never 
*ic.w  not,  nor  thou,  nor  all  the  princes 
of  the  earth  ;  nor  lhall  we  ever  here¬ 
after  ceafe  to  be.  As  the  foul  In  this 
mortal  frame  findeth  Infancy,  youth, 
and  old  age  ;  io  in  fome  fuuite  frame 
will  it  find  the  like.  One  who  is 
confirmed  In  this  belief,  is  not  dl- 
fturbed  by  any  thing  that  may  come 
to  pal's.  The  fenfibllity  of  the  fa¬ 
culties  giveth  heat  and  cold,  pleafure 
and  pain  ;  which  come,  and  go,  and 
are  tranfient  and  inconllant.  Bear 
them  with  patience,  O  fon  of  Bha¬ 
rat  ;  for  the  wife  man  whom  thefe 
dilluib  not,  and  to  whom  pain  and 
plea- 
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pleafure  arc  the  fame*  is  formed  for  of  mankind;  works  affeft  me  not. 
immortality  !  A  thing  imaginary  He  who  believeth  me  to  be  even  fa 
hath  no  exiftcnce,  whilil  that  which  is  not  bound  by  works.  The  an- 
is  true  is  a  ftranger  to  non- entity,  cients,  who  hoped  for  falvation,  ha- 
By  thofe  who  look  into  the  princi-  ving  difeovered  this,  ftill  performed 
pies  of  things,  the  defign  of  each  is  works  ;  wherefore  perform  the  works 
feen.  Learn,  that  he  by  whom  all  even  as  they  were  performed  by  the 
things  are  formed  is  incorruptible,  ancients  in  former  times.  .  .  . 

and  that  no  one  is  able  to  effecl  the  “  The  man  w’ho,  performing  all 
deilruAion  of  this  thing  which -is  the  duties  of  life,  and  quitting  all 
inexhauftible.  Thcfe  bodies  which  intereft  in  them,  placcth  them  upon 
envelope  the  fouls  which  inhabit  Brahm  the  fupreme,  is  not  tainted 
them,  are  declared  to  be  finite  be-  with  fin,  but  remaineth  like  the  leaf 
ings;  wherefore,  O  Arjoon,  refolve  to  of  the  lotus  unaffe^ed  by  the  waters, 
fight.  The  man  who  believeth  that  'I'hofc  whofc  underftandings  are  in 
it  is  the  foul  which  killeth  ;  and  he  the  .Almighty,  go  from  whence  they 
who  thinketh  that  the  foul  may  be  (hall  never  return.  Tiie  learned  be- 
dcllroyed,  are  both  alike  deceived  ;  hold  him  alike  in  the  reverend  Brah- 
for  it  neither  killeth  nor  is  killed  ;  it  man  perfe61cd  in  knowledge,  in  the 
is  not  a  thing  of  which  a  man  may  ox  and  in  the  elephant ;  in  the  dog, 
,fay,  it  hath  been,  it  is  about  to  be,  and  in  him  who  eateth  of  the  fleih 
or  is  to  be  hereafter ;  for  it  is  a  thing  of  dogs.  They  who  know  Brahm, 
without  birth  ;  it  is  ancient,  con-  fhould  neither  rejoice  in  profperity, 
flant,  and  eternal,  and  is  not  to  be  nor  complain  in  adverfity.  The  in- 
defiroyed  in  this  its  mortal  frame,  cotporeal  Brahm  is  prepared  from 
How  can  the  man,  who  believeth  the  beginning  for  fuch  as  are  free 
that  this  thing  is  incorruptible,  eter-  from  luft  and  anger,  of  humble 
nal,  inexhaufiiblc,  and  without  birth,  minds  and  fubdued  fpirits,  and  who 
think  that  he  can  either  kill,  orcaufe  are  acquainted  with  their  own  fouls. 

*  it  to  be  killed.  .  .  The  weapon  di-  ....««  JiJq  naan  who  hath 
videth  it  not,  the  fire  burneth  it  not,  done  good,  goeth  to  an  evil  place, 
the  water  corrupteth  it  not,  the  wind  A  man  whofe  devotions  have  been 
dried  It  not  away;  for  it  is  indl-  broken  off  by  death,  having  enjoyed 
vifible,  Inconfumablc,  Incorruptible,  for  an  immenfity  of  years  the  rc- 
and  is  not  to  be  dried  away  ;  it  is  e-  ward  of  his  virtues  in  the  regions  a- 
ternal,  univerfal,  permanent, immove-  bove,  at  length  Is  born  again  in  fome 
able;  it  is invifible, inconceivable, and  holy  and  refpeflablc  family,  or  per- 
unalterablc  ;  therefore  believing  it  to  haps  in  the  houfe  of  fome  learned  Yo- 
be  thus,  thou  fliouldell  not  grieve  !  gee  ;  but  fuch  a  regeneration  into 
“  Although  I  am  not  in  my  na-  life  as  this.  It  is  mod  difficult  to  at- 
ture  fubjed  to  birth  and  decay,  and  tain.  Being  thus  born  again,  he  is 
am  the  Lord  of  all  created  things,  endued  with  the  fame  degree  of  ap-> 
yet  having  command  over  my  own  plication  and  advancement  of  his  un¬ 
nature,  I  am  made  evident  by  my  derllandlng  that  he  held  in  his  for- 
own  power ;  and  as  often  as  there  is  mer  body ;  and  here  he  begins  to  la- 
a  decline  of  virtue,  and  an  infurrec-  hour  for  perfeftlon.  The  Yogee, 
tion  of  vice  and  Injulllcc  In  the  who  labouring  with  all  his  might,  is 
World,  1  make  myfelf  evident;  and  purified  of  his  offences;  and  after 
thus  I  appear  from  age  to  age  for  the  many  births,  made  perfeft  at  length, 
prefervation  of  the  jull,  the  dellruc-  goeth  to  the  fupreme  abode, 
tion  of  the  wicked,  and  the  eflabliffi-  ....••  Behold,  O  Arjoon, 
ment  of  virtue.  1  am  the  Creator  my  million  forms  divine  !  of  various 
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fpecics,  and  diverfc  (hapcs  and  co¬ 
lours  :  But  as  thou  art  unable  to  fee 
with  thine  natural  eyes,  1  will  give 
thee  a  hearenly  eye,  with  which  be¬ 
hold  my  divine  conncdlion.  ♦  •  •  • 
Arjoon  then  breaks  out  into  this 
ftupendous  hymn :  ‘  I  behold,  O 
God,  within  thy  breaft  the  dews  af* 
femblcd,  and  every  fpecific  tribe  of 
beings !  I  fee  Brahma,  that  deity, 
fitting  on  his  lotus  throne  ;  all  the 
Reelhees  and  heavenly  Ooragas !  I 
fee  thyfelf  on  all  fides  of  infinite 
fhape,  formed  with  abundant  arms, 
and  bellies,  and  mouths,  and  eyes  ; 
but  1  can  neither  difeover  thy  begin 
ning,  nor  middle,  nor  ag.iin  thy  end. 
O  univerfal  Lord,  form  of  the  uni- 
irerlc !  I  fee  thee  with  a  crown,  and 
armed  with  a  club,  and  Chakra,  a 
mafs  of  glory  darting  refulgent  beams 
around  1  fee  thee,  difficult  to  be 
feen.  Alining  on  all  fides  with  light 
immeufurable,  like  the  ardent  fire  or 
glorious  fun.  Thou  art  the  fiipreme 
being  incorruptible,  worthy  to  be 
known !  Thou  art  prime  fupporter  of 
the  univerlai  orb!  Thou  art  the  ne¬ 
ver  failing  and  eternal  guardian  of 
religion!  Thou  art  from  all  begin¬ 
ning,  and  I  eftcem  thee  Pooroofh  !  I 
fee  thee  without  beginning,  without 
middle,  and  without  end  ;  of  value 
infinite,  of  arms  innumerable,  the 
fun  and  moon  thine  eyes,  thy  mouth 
a  fiaming  fire,  and  the  whole  world 
fhining  with  thy  refiefled  glory.  .  . 
•  Cf  the  celefiial  bards  fome  I  ice  fiy 
to  thee  for  refuge  ;  while  fome  a- 
fraid,  with  joined  hands,  fing  forth 
thy  praife  !  The  MaharAiees,  holy 
bands,  hall  thee,  and  glorify  thy 
name  with  adorating  praifes !  The 


Gandharvs,  and  the  YakAias,  with 
the  holy  tribes  of  Soors,  all  ilaml 
gazing  on  thee,  and  all  alike  a> 
mazed!  The  worlds  alike  with  me  I 
arc  terrified  to  behold  thy  wondrpus 
form,  gigantic,  with  many  mouths 
.and  eyes,  with  many  aims,  and  legs, 
and  breads  ;  with  many  bd  ies,  and 
with  rows  of  dreadful  teeth.  •  •  • 

Our  enemies,  and  even  the  fronts  ol 
our  own  army,  feem  to  be  precipita- 
tating  themfclves  hallily  into  thy 
mouths,  difeovering  fuch  fiightful 
rows  of  teeth,  whilil  fome  appear  to 
dick  between  thy  teeth,  with  their 
bodies  forely  mangled.  As  the  ra¬ 
pid  dreams  of  full  Aowing  rivers  roll 
on  to  meet  the  ocean’s  Led,  even  fo 
thefc  heroes  of  the  human  ace  ruAt 
on  towards  thy  flaming  mouths.  As 
troops  of  infedls,  with  increafing 
fpeed,  ftek  their  own  dedrudlion  in 
the  fire,  even  fo  thefe  people  with  ' 
fwelling  fury  feck  their  own  dedruc- 
tlon,  &c.’ 

Kreedina  fays,  “  I  am  time,  the 
dedroyer  of  mankind  matured,  come 
hither  to  feizc  at  once  all  thi>fc  who 
dand  before  us.  Except  thyfelf,  not 
one  of  all  thefe  warriors  dedined  a- ' 
gaind  ns  in  thefe  numerous  ranks 
fhall  live.  Wherefore  arife,  feck  ho¬ 
nour  and  renown,  defeat  the  foe, 
and  enjoy  the  full  grown  kingdom. 
They  are  already  as  it  were  dedroy- 
cd  by  me. — Be  thou  alone  the  im¬ 
mediate  agent. — Be  not  didurbed. — 
Fight !  and  thou  fhalt  defeat  thy  ri¬ 
vals  in  the  field.” 

Arj  oon  breaks  out  into  another 
mod  fublime  hymn,  and  Kreeflina 
returns  into  his  placid  human  fliapc. 


Qn  the  different  ^mntitier  of  Rain  ’which  falU  ^t  different  Heights^  over  the 
fame  Spot  of  Ground.  By  T  homas  Perci  val,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  S.  A.  Print- 
edf  but  not. yet  publiffed. 


IT  is  a  reflcAion  which  may  mor¬ 
tify  pride  and  humble  arrogance, 
but  ought  cettainly  to  animate  the 


fpirit  of  patient  attention,  and  con- 
fole  us  under  the  difappninimcnts  of 
philofophical  purfults,  that  many  of 
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the  mod  intcrefting  liws  of  nature  between  the  rain  which  fell  in  two 
hare  remained  undifeovered,  till  fome  places,  in  Liondon,  about  a  mile  ci« 
happy  coincidence  of  circumllances  dant,  it  was  found  that  the  quantity 
hath  pointed  them  out  to  inquiry  or  in  one  of  them  conttantiy  exceeded 
obfervatiun.  Thus  the  energy  of  tire  that  in  the  other,  not  only  every 
mull  have  been  known  and  felt  from  month,  but  almoil  every  tlmcitrain- 
the  creation  of  the  world  ;  but  tire  cd.  The  apparatus  ufed  was  very 
regularity  of  the  expanftlc  power  on  exaft  ;  and  this  un.xpttlcd  v3T?‘»tioa 
different  bodies  is  a  modern  difeovery  did  not  appear  to  be  owiuj  t..  any 
of  uncertain  date  And  tJie  real  na-  miftake,  but  to  be  the  regular  t  heft 
ture  of  this  fubtilc  element,  which  of  feme  caufe  hitherto  unnoticed* 
ipervades  and  aftuates  all  matter, and  The  rain-gage,  in  one  of  thefe  pLccs, 
is  continually  pcrceplihle  to  our  fen-  was  fixed  above  all  the  neighbouring 
fes,  is  yet  but  imperfeflly  explo-  chimneys ;  the  other  was  conlider- 
red.  'I he  ancients  were  acquainted  ably  below  them:  and  there  was 
with  the  magnifying  power  of  denfe  reafon  to  fufpecl,  that  the  difference 
mediums  ;  and  Seneca  has  noticed,  in  the  quantity  of  raiu  might  be  ow- 
that  fmall  letters  appe-ar  larger  and  ing  to  the  different  fituations  of  the 
brighter  when  viewed  tlirongh  a  glafs  veffels  In  which  it  was  received.  A 
globe  filled. with  water.  He  has  re-  'funnel  was  therefore  placed  above 
marked  alfo,  that  apples  are  more  the  highell  chimneys,  and  another 
beautiful  w’hen  fwlmmlng  in  fuch  a  upon  the  ground  of  the  garden  be- 
vcffcl.  But  thefe  obfervatioas,  which  lon^jing  to  the  fame  hoiife  ;  and  the 
mull  have  been  made  by  nnmberlefs  like  diverfity  was  found  between  the 
fpeclators,  in  a  long  fuccclfion  of  two  thus  near  together,  which  had 
years,  were  regarded  as  folitary  fafts;  fubfilled  when  they  were  fixed  at  cor¬ 
and  it  was  not  till  the  i;;tli  century  refpondent  heights  in  different  parts 
that  fpcftacles  were  conllrufted,  in  of  the  town.  Similar  experiments 
confcquence  probably  of  the  experi-  were  made  on  Weftminfter  Abbey  ; 
mentSimadc  by  the  Arabian  phtlofo-  and  repeated  at  Bath,  Liverpool, 
pher  Alhazen,  and  our  jullly  cele-  Middlewich,  and  other  places,  with 
brated  countryman  Roger  Barm,  nearly  uniform  refults.  The  obfer- 
Yet  though  magnifying  glaffes  came  vations,  therefore,  however  new  and 
then  into  general  ufe,  and  mull  have  fingular,  are  too  well  authenticated 
been  daily  handled  by  artiils  and  o-  to  admit  of  the  lead  degree  of  doubt; 
tbers,  three  hundred  years  clapfed  and  it  is  the  office  of  philofophy  to 
iK-fore  it  ccurred  to  any  one  to  put  furnilhan  adequate  and  rational  folu- 
them  together,  fo  as  to  form  a  tele-  tion  of  them.  Dr  Hebcrden  conjec- 
fcope.  The  colledion  of  watery  va-  tures,  that  the  phenomenon  depends 
pours  in  the  air,  the  figures  of  clouds,  on  fome  unknown  property  of  clec- 
and  the  defeent  of  rain,  could  pafs  triclty.  To  me  it  appears  probable, 
in  no  age  unnoticed  by  mankind,  that  the  common  laws,  by  which  this 
and  have  long  been  the  fubjefls  of  power  influences  the  afeent  and  fuf- 
attentive  invclligation.  Yet  it  is  a  penfion  of  vapours,  are  fufficient  to 
very  recent  difeovery,  which  we  owe  explain  their  precipitation  in  rain, 
to  the  fagacity  of  a  moil  ingenious  and  the  lately  difcovered.mode  of  its 
phyfician  and  phllofophcr,  that  a  defeent.  And  in  a  memoir,  written 
manifeft  difference  fubliffs  in  the  fome  time  ago,  I  endeavoured  to 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls,  at  dif-  prove,  that  the  eleflrical  fluid  it 
ferent  heights,  over  the  fame  fpot  of  ilrongly  attrafled  by  water  ;  and 
ground.  that  by  deftroying  the  cohcfion  he- 

A  comparifon  having  been  made  tween  its  particles,  and  repelling 

them 
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them  from  each  other,  it  becomes  a 
powerful  agent  in  evaporation,  and 
in  the  formation  of  clouds.  Thus, 
when  two  clouds,  containing  diffe¬ 
rent  portions  of  eleftric  fire,  come 
within  the  fpheie  of  mutual  attrac¬ 
tion,  they  will  rufh  together ;  and 
the  eleiflrical  fluid  being  Jiifufed  thro* 
a  larger  fpace,  the  particles  of  water 
will  unite,  and  forming  tlieml'elvcs 
into  drops,  a  fhower  will  be  produ¬ 
ced  ;  that  as  the  rain  defeends  thro* 
an  atmofphere  containing  little  elec¬ 
tric  fire.  It  will  be  continually  com¬ 
municating  it  ;  the  drops  will  coa- 
lel'cc  more  and  more  together,  by 
the  progrtfitve  diminution  of  the 
power  which  countcradfs  their  mu¬ 
tual  attiadlion  ;  and  confequently  in 
a  given  Ipace,  a  much  larger  quan¬ 
tity  will  fall  near  to,  than  at  a  dl- 
ftance  from  the  fiirface  of  the  eaith. 
And  laltly,  that  to  this  effedf  the 
precipitation  of  the  vapours  contain¬ 
ed  In  a  diffolved  or  diffufed  ftate,  in 
the  lower  regions  of  the  atmofphere, 
will,  in  fonie  degree,  contribute ; 
for  it  has  been  obfervtd  to  be  fair 
•upon  the  top  of  the  cathcdial  at 
York,  at  the' time  when  there  were 
fmall  driz/.ling  rains,  with  thick 
mills,  in  the  llreets  below. 

The  memoir  of  which  I  have  here 
given  a  brief  view,  was  dillributed  a- 
mong  my  literary  coriefpondents,  and 
procured  me  many  curious  and  inte- 
relling  obfervations  on  the  fnbjedl. 
And  I  trull  my  friend  Dr  Fianklin 
will  forgive  the  liberty  I  take  in 
communicating  to  the  focicty  the 
following  letter,  with  which  I  was 
honoured  by  him  on  this  occafion. 
The  opinions  and  conjcdlurcs  of  fo 
eminent  a  philofopher  may  almoft  be 
deemed  common  property  ;  and  on 
the  point  in  qnellion  they  arc  of  pe¬ 
culiar  value  and  authority. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Benjamin 

Franklin,  LL.D.  fs’e.  to  Dr 

Percival. 

On  my  return  to  London,  I  found 
4 


your  favour  of  the  i6th  of  May 
(1771).  I  wifh  1  could,  as  you  dc- 
fire,  give  you  a  better  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  in  qnellion,  lince 
you  feem  not  quite  fatisfied  with  your 
own  ;  but  I  think  we  want  more  and 
a  greater  variety  of  experiments,  in 
dilFcrcnt  circumllances,  to  enable  us 
to  form  a  thoroughly  fatisfadlory  hy. 
pothcAs.  Not  that  1  make  the  leail 
doubt  of  the  fadls  already  related,  as 
I  know  both  Lord  Charles  Caven- 
dilh  and  Dr  Heberdcn  to  be  very  ac¬ 
curate  experimenters  ;  but  I  wifli  to 
know  the  event  of  the  trials  propoftd 
in  your  Ax  queries ;  and  alio,  whe¬ 
ther  ill  the  fame  place  where  the 
lower  veffcl  receives  nearly  twice  the 
quantity  of  water  that  is  tcceived  by 
the  upper,  a  third  veffcl  placed  at 
half  the  height  will  receive  a  quan¬ 
tity  proportionable  ?  I  will,  however, 
endeavour  to  explain  to  you  what  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  when  I  Aril  heard  the 
fact. 

I  fuppofe  it  will  be  generally  al¬ 
lowed,  on  a  little  conAderatlon  of 
the  fnbjedl,  that  fcarcc  any  drop  of 
water  was,  when  it  began  to  fall 
from  the  clouds,  of  a  magnitude  e- 
qiial  to  that  It  has  acquired  when  it 
arrives  at  the  earth  :  the  fame  of  the 
fcveial  pieces  of  hail ;  becaufc  they 
are  often  fo  large  and  weighty,  that 
we  cannot  conceive  a  poflibility  of 
their  being  fufpended  in  the  air,  and 
remaining  at  reft  there,  for  any  time, 
how  fmall  foever  ;  nor  do  we  con¬ 
ceive  any  means  of  forming  them  fo 
large  before  they  fet  out  to  fall. 
It  feems  then  that  each  beginning 
drop,  and  particle  of  bail,  receives 
continual  addition  In  its  progrefs 
downwards.  This  may  be  fcveral 
ways:  by  the  union  of  numbers  in 
their  courfe  ;  fo  that  what  was  at 
firll  only  a  dd'cending  mill  becomes 
a  fliower :  or  by  each  particle  in  its 
defeent  through  air  that  contains  a 
great  quantity  of  diffolved  water, 
llriking  agalnll,  attaching  to  itfclf, 
and  carrying  down  with  it,  fucb  par- 
ticlei 
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if  that  (liflblved  water  as  happen  to  3.  An  eledrificd  body  being  left 
be  in  its  way ;  or  attrafilng  to  itfclf  in  a  roonx  fot  fome  time,  will  be 
fuch  as  do  not  lie  directly  in  its  more  covered  with  dull  than  other 
courfe,  by  its  different  (late  with  re«  bodies  in  the  fame  room  not  eleflri* 
j^d  either  to  common  or  elcAric  fied ;  which  duft  feems  to  be  attrac* 
in',  or  by  all  thelie  caufes  united.  ted  by  the  circumambient  air 

In  the  firft  cafe,  by  the  uniting  of  Now  we  know  that  the  rain,  even 
numbers,  larger  drops  might  be  made;  in  our  hotted  days,  comes  from  a 
but  the  quantity  falling  in  the  fame  very  cold  region.  Its  falling  tome- 
{pace  would  Ik  the  fame  at  all  times  in  the  form  of  ice  (hows  this 
Rights,  unlefs,  as  you  mention,  the  clearly ;  and  perhaps  even  the  rain 
whole  (hould  be  contracted  in  falling,  is  fnow  or  ice  when  it  firft  moves 
the  lines  deferibed  by  all  the  drops  downwards,  though  thaw<*d  in  fall* 
converging'^  fo  that  what  fet  out  to  ing ;  and  we  know  that  the  drops  of 
fall  from  a  cloud  of  many  thoufand  rain  are  often  eleCtrified :  but  thofe 
seres,  (hould  reach  the  earth  in  per*  caufes  of  addition  to  each  drop  of 
baps  a  third  of  that  extent,  of  which  water,  or  piece  of  hail,  one  would 
Ifomewhat  doubt.  In  the  other  cafes  think  could  not  long  continue  to  pro- 
we  have  two  experiments.  duce  the  fame  effed  ;  ilnce  the  air. 

I.  A  dry  glafs  bottle,  filled  W'ith  through  which  the  drops  fall  mull 
very  cold  water,  in  a  warm  day,  will  foon  be  dripped  of  its  previoufly  dif* 
prefently  colled  from  the  fecmingly  folved  water,  fo  as  to  be  no  longer 
dry  air  that  furrounds  it,  a  quantity  capable  of  augmenting  them.  Indeed 
of  water  that  (hall  cover  its  furface  very  heavy  (bowers  of  either  are  ne* 
and  run  down  its  fides ;  which  per*  ver  of  lung  continuance  ;  but  mode* 
haps  is  done  by  the  pow’er  wherewith  rate  rains  often  continue  fo  long  as  to 
the  cold  water  attrads  the  fluid  com*  puzzle  this  hypothefis :  fo  that,  up* 
■non  fire  that  had  been  united  with  upon  the  whole,  I  think,  as  I  inti¬ 
the  diffolved  water  in  the  air,  and,  mated  before,  that  we  arc  hardly  ripe 
drawing  that  fire  through  the  glafs  for  making  one. 
into  itklf,  leaves  the  water  on  the  Nenu  Ann.  Regijler. 
oatfide. 


A  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  round  the  IVorld  ;  hut  chiefy  into  the 
Country  cf  the  Hottentots  and  Caffres,  By  Andrew  Sparrman,  M.  D, 
tranjlated  from  the  Sviedifli  Original,  2  vots,  ^to. 

CURIOSITY  is  the  foul  and  fource  as  the  gratification  of  every  natural 
of  knowledge.  It  is  a  prin*  propenfity  is  attended  with  delight, 
ciple  fo  natural  to  man,  and  an  in*  it  is  from  the  indulgence  of  this  prin - 
gredient  fonecelTary  in  the  compofi*  ciplethat  we  arc  fo  captivated  with  the 
tion  of  thofe  who  would  excel,  that  hiftory  of  ancient,  and  the  accounts 
no  perfon  can  make  any  great  ac-  of  foreign,  nations.  With  many 
quirements,  either  in  fcience  or  in  people,  indeed,  it  is  a  fubordioatc  de¬ 
art,  who  is  not  polTeffed  of  it  in  a  fire,  reilrained  by  their  particular  fi* 
certain  degree.  Its  exiffence  in  the  tiiatioii,  or  eafily  contented  with  the 
mind  is  a  proof  of  capacity,  and  its  objeds around  it:  but  in  others,it  ac* 
growth  the  evidence  of  improvement;  quires  the  violence  of  a  palfion,  (li* 
for  in  proportion  as  men  incrcafe  in  mulating  their  refcarch  after  the  new 
knowledge,  they  find  their  capacity  and  the  uncommon,  and  prompting 
and  Inclination  for  it  iiicreaie.  And  them  to  endure  fatigucj  and  to  de* 
Vot.  II.  N»io.  li  fpife 
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fpiff  danger  for  the  attainment  of 
the  objeAs  they  purfuc.  And  as  the 
diiires  and  inclinations  of  men  are 
various,  fo  the  exertions  of  curiofity 
are'farioufly  direfted.  In  the  travel¬ 
ler  it  is  eminently  nfciul;  and  when 
guided  by  difcretion,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  with  learning  and  difcernment, 
it  is  in  him  an  indlfpenfable  qualifi¬ 
cation. 

The  ardor  and  fucccfs  with  which 
the  author  of  the  prcfent  volumes  has 
purfued  his  favourite  ftudy,  are  a  fuf- 
ficient  flluftration  of  the  above  re¬ 
marks.  He  feems  early  to  have  im¬ 
bibed  a  tafte  for  natural  hiftory  and 
travelling ;  for  he  accomplifked  a 
voyage  to  diina  when  he  wtis  very 
young,  of  which  a  fhort  account  was 

{)ubli(hed  by  Linnzus  in  the  7th  vo- 
umc  of  his  Amznhates  Acadzmicz. 
After  his  return  to  Sweden,  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  he  applied  himfclf  to 
the  ftudy  of  medicine  ;  but  his  ntind 
being  engrofted  with  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
being  anxious  to  explore  the  treafures 
which  have  hitherto  lain  hid  in  the 
bofom  of  Africa,  he  planned  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

This  place  has  been  famous  ever 
fince  its  dilcovery  for  the  fingularity 
of  its  natural  produ£lions.  A  great 
number  of  the  plants  which  grow 
here  are  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  differ 
in  external  appearance  from  thofe  of 
every  other  country.  It,  contains  a 
number  of  the  moil  curious  animals ; 
and  even  its  human  inhabitants  were 
formerly  fuppofed  to  exhibit  an  ano¬ 
malous  appearance  in  th:ir  exterior 
confbimation.  It  is  no  wonder  then 
that  Sparrman  (hould  fix  upon  this 
part  of  the  world  as  the  feeae  of  his 
refcarches.  He  was  not  deterred  by 
the  expence  of  fuch  an  expedition, 
nor  by  the  dangers  and  l.ardfhips 
whiA  would  neceffarily  attend  it. 
He  fet  out  for  tbe  Cape  with  only 
25  rixdoUars  in  his  pocket ;  a  fum 
which  indeed  it  appears  he  after¬ 
wards  increafed  by  fume  fmall  fpecu- 


lations  in  commerce,  and  by  the 
tranflation  into  Engliih  of  a  Swedifli 
book  on  the  difeafes  of  children.  He 
had  not  been  many  months  at  the 
Cape,  when  the  fhips  Refolution  and 
Adventure,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Cook,  touched  there  on  their 
way  to  explore  the  antar£lic  regions. 
Propofals  were  made  to  Sparmann  hy 
the  Meffrs  Fofter,  to  give  them  his 
aififtance  in  that  voyage,  which  with 
great  eagemefs  he  embraced.  Up¬ 
on  his  return  to  the  Cape,  he  pm- 
feented  his  original  defign,  an  ex¬ 
pedition  into  Africa ;  the  account 
of  which  makes  the  principal  part  of 
thefe  volumes. 

The  work  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts.  In  the  firft,  the  author 
gives  an  account  of  the  Cape,  and 
deferibes  the  manners  of  the  people 
in  its  more  immediateneigbbourbo^ 
He  obferves,  that  this  place  has  ge¬ 
nerally  been  reprefented  in  too  luxo- 
riant  colours  by  navigators,  who  af¬ 
ter  a  long  voyage  are  ufually  enchant¬ 
ed  with  the  firft  fpot  they  fet  their 
foot  upon :  That  the  Cape  is  fur- 
rounded  with  dry  and  heathy  gromidi, 
which  give  the  country  an  arid  and 
barren  look  :  and  that  though  the 
plantations  and  arable  land  round 
bout  the  town  make  a  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance,  yet  they  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  lively  verdure  of  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  landfcape. 

The  fecond  part  of  the  wor]t  con¬ 
tains  a  very  fhort  account  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  voyage  round  the  world. 

Tlie  third  4s  the  chief  part ;  and 
is  wrote  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  gi¬ 
ving  a  circumftantial  relation  of  the 
expedition  he  undertook,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  one  Mr.  I^melman,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  Cape,  through  Africa 
ea  ft  ward  as  far  as  the  land  of  the 
Caffres.  In  this  part  the  author  gives 
a  very  interefting  account  of  the 
manners  of  the  -people  he  met  with 
in  his  route,  He  deferibes  a  number 
of  animals  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the 
work! ;  fuch  as  the  two-horned  ihi- 
Rocerost 
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oaccroi,  the  fpnng  buck,  the  gnu, 
tc.  and  gives  many  enteitaining  re- 
UtioBS  of  the  method  of  hunting 
tbefe  animals.  At  different  times  be 
takes  occafion  to  enlarge  on  the  er- 
lon  of  the  celebrated  Buffon,  which 
ia  general  be  attributes  to  the  fire  of 
I  warm  imagination :  but  he  it  fome- 
times  moved  with  refentment  at  the 
gnjuft  attacks  made  by  that  author 
SB  his  great  mafter  Linnxus  ;  and 
withalaudable  indignation  vindicates, 
from  the  mifreprefentations  of  the 
French  naturallft,  the  chara£ler  of  a 
such  regretted  eleve  of  the  Swedifh 
(chool,  the  late  Dr  Haffelquift.  It 
it  needlefi  to  fay,  that  the  author 
was  not  inattentive  to  tlve  treafures 
which  Flora  offered  him  in  this  ex- 
eurfion:  but  with  regard  to  minera* 
logy,  we  have  not  the  Icaff  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  work  is  in  general  wrote  with 
fpirit,  though  this  appears  fumetiines 
to  be  loft  in  the  tranflation.  It  it  a- 
Innted  with  a  map  and  nine  plates, 
which  arc  well  executed.  The  au¬ 
thor  promifet  an  additional  volume, 
with  certain  deferiptions,  critical 
tri£lures,  and  refieAions,  which  are 
It  prefent  deferred. 

We  prefume  it  will  be  agreeable 
to  our  readers,  if,  inftead  of  a  more 
particular  analyfis,  we  prefent  them 
with  fome  extradfs  from  the  woik  it- 

kif 

Ihe  author  thus  deferibes  tbe 
drefs  sf  a  naturallft  in  the  wilds  of 
Africa  :  “  This  day  we  overtook 
fevcial  farmers  from  Agter  Brunt  jet 
bugle,  who  were  come  into  this 
Bcighbourltood  fur  the  puipofe  of 
hunting  I  could  nut  help  fmiling, 
though  at  the  fame  time  I  was  co¬ 
vered  with  confufion,  at  thefe  good 
nifties  viewing  us  fo  narrowly  as  they 
did  from  head  to  foot ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  could  not  but  allow 
.  their  as  well  as  our  furprife,  at  this 
UMxpcded  vifit,  to  be  extremely  na 
turgl,  In  fa£t,  they  found  me  with 


a  beard  whieh  had  not  been  touched 
fince  the  beginning  of  the  preceding 
month,  without  a  ftock,  and  with 
my  waiftcoat  open  at  the  breaft,  my 
hat  flapped,  my  hair  braided  into  a 
twift,  my  fide  curls  hanging  down 
ftrait,  and  fluttering  in  the  air ;  a 
fine  thin  liuen  coat,  with  a  white 
ground  variegated  with  blood,  dabs 
of  gunpowder,  and  fpots  of  dirt 
and  greafe  of  all  kinds ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  decorated  with  fine  gilt 
buttons,  a  third  part  of  which  were 
fallen  off,  and  a  great  many  of  them 
dangled  about  loofe  and  WTre  ready 
to  follow  tbe  others.  As  to  the  other 
part  of  my  drefs,  my  breeches,  for 
the  fake  of  coolnefs,  were  turned  up 
at  the  knees,  iu  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  frequently  worn  by  the 
boors  of  this  country ;  and  after  the 
fame  guife,  and  for  a  fimilar  reafon, 
my  ftockings,  which  were  woollen, 
were  gartered  below  my  knees  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  hung  down 
loofe  about  my  ankles;  while  my 
feet  were  fet  off  with  Hottentot- 
Ihoes,  made  to  draw  up  with  firings. 

“  Mr  Immelman,  who,  in  faff,  was 
a  handfome  young  fellow,  with  large 
dark  eye-brows,  and  a  fine  head  of 
hair,  at  this  time  wore  a  beard  five 
weeks  old,  which  was  now  beginning 
to  curl  in  a  very  confpicuous  manner. 
i\  8  to  the  reft  of  his  appearance,  he 
figured  on  horfeback  in  a  long  night¬ 
gown,  with  a  white  night-cap,  large 
wide  bcjots  ;  and,  if  I  remember 
right,  was  juft  at  that  time  without 
ftockings,  in  order  to  keep  his  legs 
the  cooler  It  may  be  neceffar^'  here, 
perhaps,  to  make  fome  excufe  both 
for  our  beards  and  our  drefs.  As  to 
our  beards,  we  had  both  of  us,  in  a 
merry  mood,  formed  a  refolution  not 
to  touch  a  hair  of  them  either  with 
razors  or  feiffors,  till  we  fliould  ei¬ 
ther  get  into  company  again  with 
the  Cluiftian  laffcs,  or  (hould  have  an 
opportunity  of  diffeding  a  hippopo¬ 
tamus.  Added  to  this,  wc  wiihed 
•  I  i  a  to 
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to  try  how  a  long  beard  would  be¬ 
come  our  juvenile  yeara.  *  It  is  a 
prefent  made  to  us  by  nature,’  faid 
we  to  each  other;  ‘  let  us  keep  it  by 
way  of  experiment.  Our  beards, 
perhaps,  prevent  onr  catching  cold, 
and  getting  defluxions  and  the  tooth¬ 
ache  in  cold  nights ;  at  lead  it  is 
probable,  that  in  this  climate  they 
defend  the  face  from  the  fcorching 
rays  of  the  fun  ;  and  who  can  tell, 
what  refpcA  and  confideration  it  may 
acquire  us  from  the  beardlefs  tribes 
we  are  likely  to  meet  with  in  the 
courfe  of  our  expedition  ?’  This  re- 
folution  of  ours,  which  we  pertina- 
cioufly  adhered  to,  gave  rife  in  the 
mean  while  to  many  ludicrous  con- 
verfations  ;  but  I  muil  confefs,  that 
we  felt  ourfclvcs  delivered  from  a 
'very  heavy  burden  when  we  got  rid 
of  our  beards.  Again,  as  to  our 
clothing,  it  was  entiiely  adapted  to 
the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  our 
own  convenience  ;  neither  was  there 
any  danger  of  its  lelTcning  us  in  the 
eyes  of  our  own  Hottentots,  or  of 
thofe  we  might  expeft  to  meet  with 
in  the  defart.  As  for  my  woollen 
dockings,  I  wore  them  principally 
with  a  view  to  keep  off  the  flies,  as 
well  as  to  preferve  my  legs  from  the 
bites  of  ferpents,  and  from  being 
torn  by  the  branches  of  trees.  Mr 
Immelman  thought  that  boots  were 
more  convenient,  and  would  anfwcr 
this  purpofe  better.  Being  an  A- 
frlcan  by  birth,  he  was  not  afraid  of 
being  fun-burned  :  on  which  account 
likcwlfc,  in  order  to  keep  his  hair  out 
of  his  eyes,  he  generally  rode  in  his 

night-cap.” . 

“  There  was  now  again  a  great  fear- 
city  of  xneat  In  the  waggon;  for  which 
reafon  my  Hottentots  began  to  grum¬ 
ble,  and  reminded  me,  that  we  ought 
not  to  waftc  fo  much  of  our  time  in 
looking  after  infcdls  and  plants,  but 
give  a  better  look  out  after  the  game. 
At  the  fame  time  they  pointed  to  a 
neighbouring  dale  over- run  with 
wood  ;  at  the  upper  edge  of  which, 


at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  from  the  fpot  where  we  then 
were,  they  had  feen  feveral  buffaloes. 
Accordingly  we  went  thither;  but 
though  our  fatigue  was  leiTcned  by 
our  Hottentots  carrying  our  guns  for 
us  op  a  hill,  yet  we  were  quite  out 
of  breath  and  overcome  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun  before  we  got  up  to  it. 
Yet,  what  even  now  appears  to  me  a 
matter  of  wonder  is,  that  as  foon  as 
we  had  got  a  glimpfe  of  the  game, 
all  this  languor  left  us  in  an  intlant. 
In  fadf,  we  each  of  us  ftrovc  to  fire 
before  the  other :  fo  that  we  feemed 
entirely  to  have  loll  fight  of  all  pru¬ 
dence  and  caution.  When  we  ad¬ 
vanced  to  within  twenty  or  thirty  pa¬ 
ces  of  the  bcafl,  and  confequently 
were,  perhaps,  likewlfe  in  fome  de- 
gree  a61uated  by  our  fears,  we  dif- 
charged  our  pieces  pretty  nearly  it 
the  fame  time  ;  while  the  buffalo, 
which  was  upon  rather  lower  ground 
than  w’c  were,  behind  a  thin  fcam- 
bling  bufh,  feemed  to  turn  his  head 
round  in  order  to  make  towards  us. 
In  the  mean  while,  however,  the 
moment  we  had  difeharged  our  guns, 
we  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  him  fall, 
and  d!re£lly  afterwards  run  down  into 
the  thickeft  part  of  the  wood.  ITiis 
Induced  us  to  hope  that  our  (hot  had 
proved  mortal ;  for  which  reafon  we 
had  the  imprudence  to  follow  him 
down  into  the  clofe  thickets,  where, 
luckily  for  us,  wc  could  get  no  far¬ 
ther.  Wc  had,  however,  as  we 
found  afterwards,  only  hit  the  hind- 
moft  part  of  the  chine,  where  the 
balls,  which  lay  at  the  dillance  uf 
three  inches  from  each  other,  had 
been  Ihivcred  to  pieces  againff  the 
bones.  In  tlie  mean  while  our  teme¬ 
rity,  which  chiefly  proceeded  from 
burr)'  and  ignorance,  was  confidered 
by  the  Hottentots  as  a  proof  of  fpi- 
rlt  and  Intrepidity  hardly  to  be  e- 
qualled ;  on  which  account,  from 
that  inftant,  they  ever  after  appeared 
to  entertain  an  infinitely  higher  opi¬ 
nion  of  our  courage  than  they  had 
ever 
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ever  done  before.  Several  of  our 
Hottentots  now  came  to  us,  and 
threw  Hones  down  into  the  dale,  tho’ 
without  fuccefs,  in  order  to  And  out 
by  the  bello wings  of  the  bcaft  whi¬ 
ther  he  had  retired :  afterwards, 
however,  he  feemed  to  have  plucked 
up  his  courage ;  for  he  came  up  at  lafl 
out  of  the  dale  of  his  own  accord  to 
the  fleirts  of  the  wood,  and  placed 
himfclf  fo  as  to  have  a  full  view  of  us 
on  the  fpot,  where  we  were  reding 
ourfelves  fomewhat  higher  up :  his 
intention  was,  in  all  probability,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  our  old  fportfmen, 
to  revenge  himfelf  on  us,  if  we  had 
not  happened  to  fee  him  in  time,  and 
fired  at  him  dire^ly.  What,  perhaps, 
in  fome  meafure  put  a  dop  to  his 
boldnefs  was,  that  we  dood  on  higher 
ground  than  he  did  :  for  fcveral  ve¬ 
teran  fportfmen  have  adiired  me  of  it 
as  a  fadl,  that  they  know  from  ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  bud'aloes  do  not 
willingly  afeend  any  hill  or  eminence 
in  order  to  attack  any  one.  The  third 
(hot,  which  afterwards  was  obferved 
to  have  entered  the  bel'y,  was  fatal. 
This  occalioned  the  buffalo  to  take 
himfelf  down  again  into  the  dale,  dy¬ 
ing  the  ground  and  bufhes  all  the  way 
he  went  with  his  blood.  Though  dill 
hot  upon  the  chafe,  yet  we  advanced 
with  the  greated  caution,  accom* 
panied  by  two  of  our  Hottentots, 
through  the  thin  and  more  pervious 
part  of  the  wood,  where  the  buffalo 
had  taken  refuge.  He  was  advan¬ 
cing  again,  in  order  to  attack  fome 
of  U3,  when  Mr  Immelman,  from 
the  place  where  he  was  poded,  (hot 
him  in  the  lungs.  Notwithdanding 
this,  he  had  did  drength  enough  left 
to  make  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  paces  before  we  heard  him  fall : 
duringhis  fall,  and  before  he  died,  he 
bellowed  in  a  moddupendous  manner; 
andthisdeath-fong  of  his  infpired  eve¬ 
ry  one  of  us  with  joy  on  account  of  the 
victory  we  had  gained  ;  and  fo  tho¬ 
roughly  deeled  is  frequently  the  hu¬ 
man  h^art  againd  the  fuffetings  of  the 


brute  creation,  that  we  hadened  for¬ 
wards,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleafure 
of  feeing  the  buffalo  druggie  with  the 
pangs  of  death.  I  happened  to  be 
the  foremod  amongd  them ;  but 
think  it  impofSble  for  anguifh,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  favage  fiercenefs.  to 
be  painted  in  drongcr  colours  than 
they  were  in  the  countenance  of  this 
buffalo.  I  was  within  ten  deps  of 
him  when  he  perceived  me ;  and, 
bellowing,  raifed  himfelf  fuddcnly 
again  on  his  legs.  1  had  reafon  to 
bdieve  fince,  that  I  was  at  the  time 
very  much  frightened  ;  for  before  I 
could  well  take  my  aim,  I  fired  off 
my  gun,  and  the  (hot  miffed  the 
whole  of  his  huge  body,  and  only 
hit  him  in  the  hind  legs,  as  we  af¬ 
terwards  difeovered  bythe  fize  of  the 
ball.  Immediately  upon  this,  I  dew 
away  like  lightning,  in  order  to  look 
out  for  fome  tree  to  climb  up  into.” 

The  tranflation,  particularly  to¬ 
wards  the  beginning,  is  often  faulty 
and  carelefs.  In  judification  of 
which  remark,  we  beg  leave  to  fub- 
mit  the  following  paffage,  where  the 
author  fpeaks  of  the  large  bones  of 
animals  found  in  Siberia. — “  In  the 
mean  while,  till  this  matter  is  clear¬ 
ed  up,  as  after  the  whole  is  mere  con- 
jedfure ;  M.  de  Buffon,  for  indancr, 
modifying  the  earth  according  to  his 
own  rancy ;  and,  after  having  pre- 
vioufly  brought  it  to  a  fwelllng  heat, 
fuppoiingit  fird  began  to  cool  at  Si¬ 
beria  and  near  the  pole,  at  which 
time  the  creation  of  elephants,  &c. 
took  place  ;  others  again,  drowning 
it  in  a  deluge,  in  order  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  carrying  thither  by 
the  torrent  the  rhinoceros  and  ele¬ 
phant  from  the  warmer  climates  of 
Ada:  I,  for  my  part,  could  wi(h, 
that  thefe  great  men  with  their  fy- 
dems,  would  allow  them  quietly  to 
take  their  own  courfe,  and  to  get  to 
Siberia  on  their  feet.” 

Notwithdanding  the  length  of  this 
article,  we  cannot  think  of  doling 
the  review  without  informing  our 
readers 
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readers  of  a  very  fingular  work  et 
which  prefented  itfelf  to  the  au< 
tbor  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from 
the  Cape.  On  this  extra^  we  dull, 
however,  make  no  remarks,  leavmg 
^  as  a  proper  fubjcft  of  fpeculation 
to  the  curious  antiquarian. 

“  As  there  was  no  particular  na¬ 
tural  fubjedt  about  this  fpot  that  re¬ 
quited  peculiar  attention,  I  let  a- 
bout  digging  in  the  earth  after  anti¬ 
quities.  1  had  before  this,  during 
■jy  firft  refidence  near  Groote  Vifch 
riyitr,  obfcrved  heaps  of  ftoncs  larger 
than  thofe  few  I  had  feen  near  Kraieel- 
rivier,  and  comptded  of  ftoncs  equal 
to  them  in  bulk.  They  were  from 
three  to  four  and  four  feet  and  a 
half  high ;  and  the  bafes  of  them 
meafured,  hx,  eight,  and  ten,  feet 
in  diameter.  They  likewife  lay  ten, 
twenty,  fifty',  two  hundred  paces, 
and  even  farther  afundcr.  but  con- 
ftautly  betweeu  two  particular  points 
of  the  cotnpafs,  and  confequcntly  in 
Tight  lines,  and  thofe  always  running 
pantllcl  to  each  other. 

**  I  likewife  found  thefe  heaps  of 
'ftoncs  in  a  confiderable  number  ;  and 
knew  from  the  account  I  had  on  this 
fubjeft  from  the  colonifts,  that  they 
extended  in  this  manner  fevcral  days 
journey  from  this  fpot,  in  a  nortliern 
diredtion,  thro’  uncultivated  plains, 
into  the  S>ieeft  Vlaktenst  as  they  are 
called,  wheie  they  are  faid  to  be  met 
with  in  a  Hill  greater  number  of  pa¬ 
rallel  lines. 

“  ,1b  fome  few  heaps  of  ftoncs,  I 
obferved  that  the  foundations  only 
had  been  laid,  or  perhaps  the  ftoncs 
bad  been  carried  oft,  till  the  remain* 
dcr  was  level  with  the  furface  of  the 


earth.  As  thefe  feemed  tnoft  conve¬ 
nient  for  the  purpofe  of  exploring 
the  ground,  Mr  Immclman  and  I 
rode  nearly  three  miles  to  one  of 
them,  which  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Koks  craal,  in  order,  as  I  faid  be¬ 
fore,  to  fearch  after  antiquities,  or 
any  relics  whatever  of  ancient  times, 
concerning  which  1  was  in  hc^cs  of 
getting  information. 

“  A  bar  of  iron,  two  feet  long, 
which  we  had  taken  with  us  in  or¬ 
der  to  dig  up  bulbs  and  roots  with 
it  in  the  courfe  of  our  journey,  was 
the  only  inftrument  we  had  fit  for 
our  purpofe ;  and  we  had  not  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  taking  any  more  hands 
with  us  by  way  of  aftifting  us  than 
the  youngeft  of  our  Bofhies>men,  a 
ftout,  willing,  and  alert  young  fel¬ 
low.  We  met,  however,  with  im¬ 
pediments  not  to  be  overcome,  in 
large  ftoncs  piled  up  clofe  togetlrer  ; 
fo  that,  with  our  united  ftrength  we 
could  not  get  more  than  two  feet 
deep  into  the  centre  of  the  heap,  and 
that  not  without  great  labour  and 
trouble  ;  and  at  laft  foumi  nothing 
more  than  fome  rotten  bits  of  trees, 
and  fomeihing  that  appeared  to  be  a 
piece  of  a  bone  quite  mouldered  a- 
way.  Tne  Hottentot,  who  before 
this,  induced  by  the  tobacco  which 
we  promifed  him,  had  affifted  us, 
though  not  without  fneering  us  a 
good  deal,  and  ridiculing  us  in  his 
own  language,  which  we  did  not  un- 
derftand,  at  laft  fairly  burft  out  a 
laughing  and  began  likewife,  with 
an  air  of  great  indignation,  and  mo¬ 
ralizing  on  the  matter,  to  turn  bis 
back  upon  the  work.” 
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The  defeription  bears, that  ‘the  This  obfervation  leads  to  no  cer- 
fculpture  of  the  figures  is  cx-  tain  conclufion.  There  are  grave- 
trcmely  rude,  and  feenu  the  •work  ftoncs  of  the  laft,  and  perhaps  of 
■a  %:ry  earlji  period.'’  the  prefcBt  century  in  Scotland,  from 

which 
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which  it  win  be  plaufibly  concluded 
by  antiquaries  of  future  ages,  that,  in 
the  fevcnteenth  and  eighteenth  cen 
tariea,  the  Scots  had  fcarccly  any 
fuch  thing  as  inulligent  ftonc- hewers 

It  may  be  worth  the  pains  to  in¬ 
quire,  whether  the  whole  monument 
^  formed  with  the  fame  fort  of  tool 
that  cut  the  figures  and  ornaments. 
If  the  ftonc  be  rude  or  merely  ham¬ 
mered,  while  the  figures  and  orna 
ments  are  wrought  with  a  fiarp  tool, 
we  may  be  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
ftonc  was  cre£lcd  in  ene  age,  and  its 
accompaniments,  or  altributes^  as  the 
French  fpeak,  in  another. 

Otre  is  naturally  led,  in  deferibing 
any  ancient  monument,  to  fuppofe  it 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Jeme  very 
early  period ;  for  whatever  adds  to  its 
antiquity,  adds  to  its  value  Be- 
fidcs,  it  is  the  fafhion  of  the  day,  to 
make  every  ancient  remain  very  an¬ 
cient. 

'I’he  coat  armorial  5.]  ms  fo 
fmall  in  the  delineation,  that  one 
can  make  nothing  of  it :  it  may  re- 
prefent  three  nails,  or  three  arrow¬ 
heads,  or  whatever  may  be  fancied, 
of  that  fort  and  in  that  pofttion.  But 
as  a  coat-armorial  appears,  we  may 
fafely  pronounce  that  the  monument 
is  not  older  than  the  days  of  the 
crufades ;  and,  as  there  are  three 
things  on  it  of  the  fame  kind,  that 
it  bears  the  marks  of  cadency  or  de- 
pendance.  I  fpeak  of  the  coatt  of 
fubjeds ;  as  to  thofe  of  fovereigns. 


it  would  be  hard  to  reduce  them  t* 
principles. 

The  figure  of  a  man  with  his  feet 
turned  in  [F]  means,  fo  far  as  the 
uncouth  reprefentatiun  goes,  to  dc- 
feribe  one  with  his  legs  crullcd.  TTie 
(kill  of  the  artift  could  not  reach  £s 
far  as  to  delineate  that  pofition  mate 
exa^ly.  1  his  implies,  that  the  per- 
fon  for  whom  the  monument  has 
been  erected  was  a  crusader:  tbe 
grey-bound  with  a  collar  implies  that 
he  was  a  gentleman 

The  crofs  QflFJ  ftill  deferibes  bin 
as  a  crufader  ;  or,  perhaps,  as  a  perr 
fon  who  held  lands  of  the  church. 

The  fword  [S  ]  deferibts  him  m 
one  having  capital  jurifdiflion,  and 
confequently  as  a  gcullenuu. 

The  crofs  [A’^3  feems  alfo  to  us- 
ply  jurifdidtion.  'I'he  crofs  is  fixed 
on  the  ground,  and  there  is  an  afccot 
to  it  by  fttps.  Such  crolTes  were  an¬ 
ciently  in  every  barony  or  other  terv 
ritory  giving  jurifdictiun  ;  Of  tliia 
there  are  numbcrlcfs  evidences, 
now  neglcded  or  overlooked- 

As  to  the  firing  or  cord,  which  the 
writer  of  the  account  calls  **  fomc- 
thing  in  the  fliape  of  a  heart,”  it 
feems  to  be  neither  more  nor  leis  thaa 
a  halter,  implying  the  power  of  judg¬ 
ment  in  capital  offences. 

The  interpretation ‘of  the  whole 
is  this :  “  The  monument  of  a  per- 
fon  who  had  the  jurifdi&ion  of  a 
Baron,  made  a  journey  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  was  killed  at  Dodrigs.” 
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URiam,  fon  of  the  famous  Metufiu  of 
Luh^an,  Laviiir  cfpoufed  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Flofla,  who  brou^t  nim  as  a  dowry 
the  crown  of  Cyprus,  had  by  her  a  £od  who 
died  in  Els  infancy,  and  a  daughter  named 
Htrmiont.  This  young  princcla,  endowed 
with  all  the  {|ifts  of  nature,  had  received  an 
education  fuitable  to  her  iUullrious  birth, 
and  made  an  anq.le  retuiti  for  all  the  care 
which  her  parents  had  hclfoved  ujMn  her. 
I^er  accompUlhfficnts  '^cre  no  Ids  Drilliont 


than  her  rank.  Although  Ihe  had  now  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  age  when  the  amufements  of 
youth  give  place  to  more  teador  emotioav 
Ihc  had  as  yet  felt  no  attachment. 

The  beauties  of  her  mind,  no  leb  than 
thofe  of  her  peiibn,  added  new  charms  to 
her  youthful  innocence.  The  King  and 
Queen  thought  of  nothing  but  their  miugb- 
tcr ;  and  (be  made  them  a  moft  grateful  ro* 
turn  m  the  fincereft  affedion. 

Ohe  day,  whpn  the  court  oT  Cyprus  had 
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removed  to  a  diftance  from  the  capital.  Her* 
mione,  attended  only  by  her  go  vemefs,  walk¬ 
ed  out  to  enjoVwith  more  freedom  the  air  of 
the  country.  The  little  rivulets  which  foftly 
glided  thro’  the  enamelled  fields,  the  melodi¬ 
ous  concerts  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  air, 
the  verdure  of  the  trees  fo  delightfully  con- 
trafied  with  the  riches  of  autumn,  all  contri- 
butedio  inrpircaruralcheerfuln^  ^'hata 
delightful  feene  is  this!  faid  the  goodSufanna 
to  her  royal  pupil.  How  charming  is  nature 
when  (tripped  of  all  the  falfe  ornaments  of 
art !  It  is  in  the  fields  only  where  one  can  be 
truly  fenfible  of  her  Value.  Yes,  my  dear, 
anfwered  the  Princefs,  who  feemed  to  be 
totally  loll  in  thought,  the  feene  which  na¬ 
ture  now  prefents  to  us  is  moil  enchanting, 
and  the  various  objeSs  which  continually 
offer  themfdves  to  my  view  fill  me  with 
the  molt  delightful  (infations ;  yet,  will  you 
believe  it,  1 11^  feel  that  there  it  fometlung 
wanting  to  complete  my  happinefs.  Indeed, 
I  believe  it,  faid  the  govemeis  with  a  (mile, 
who  eafily  imagined  what  was  the  caufe  of 
this  want.  Indeed  1  believe  it ;  but  be  af- 
fured,  that  one  day  or  other  your  happinefs 
will  be  perfedl.  This  obfeure  anfwcr  was 
all  that  the  innocent  Hermione  cottld  obtain 
from  her  govemefs,  who  was  too  fenfible 
and  too  prudent  to  he  guilty  of  the  fmallefi 
indiferetion.— In  this  manner  were  they  a- 
mufing  themfelves,  when  all  of  a  fudden  a 
wild  bead  rulhed  from  a  neighbouring  fo- 
Teft,  carrying  terror  and  dednidion  where- 
ever  he  went.  I'he  fhepherds  and  their 
flocks  fell  an  eafy  prey  to  this  devouring 
snonder.  The  twoladics.druck  with  terror, 
in  vain  hoped  to  find  their  fafety  in  flight. 
They  were  ready  to  fink  with  apprehenuon, 
when  a  knight,  didinguilhed  by  his  green 
and  blue  armour,  fortunately  appeared. 
Fear  nothing,  ladies,  cried  he,  when  he  faw 
the  caufe  of  their  terror;  and  know  that  I 
have  the  honour  to  belong  to  the  order  of 
kuighthood.  In  faying  vmch,  he  clapped 
fpurs  to  his  horfc,  and  flew  to  meet  this  fe¬ 
rocious  animal,  whom  he  attacked  with 
great  fury ;  and  after  a  combat  no  le(s  dan¬ 
gerous  than  obdinatc,  he  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune,  with  one  drokcofhitfcimeter,  to  (ever 
its  head  from  its  body.  Having  fortunataiy 
cfcapcd  from  this  dangerous  encounter,  the 
brave  knight-errant  joined  Hermione  and 
Sufanna,  who  were  adonilhed  at  hit  fuc- 
erft;  and  lifting  up  the  vifbrof  his  helmet, 
l.adies,  (aid  he,  in  a  mod  courteous  manner, 
fince  I  had  the  honour  of  being  inveded 
with  the  order  of  knighthood,  1  have  ac- 
compli(hed  many  difficnlt  enterprifes;  1  have 
combated  with  fuccefi  many  oncourteous 
knights,  and  I  have  overcome  many  mon- 
ders  and  giants ;  but  none  of  all  my  exploits 
have  ever  given  me  fo  much  fatisfadion  as 
the  one  which  has  this  day  fignahfed  me,  fino 
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to  it  I  am  indebted  for  having  heed  the  pra* 
ferver  of  beauty.  Hermione  bluflied,  and 
could  not  help  replying,  You  are  courte¬ 
ous,  good  Sir,  and  at  httle  deficient  in  gal¬ 
lantry  as  in  noble  aidiont !  Inform  us,  we 
befeech  you,  who  the  hero  is  to  whom  the 
Princefs  royal  of  Cyprus  owes  the  preferva- 
tion  of  her  life  :  tell  us  in  what  manner  (he 
can  tedify  her  gratitude.  The  charms  of 
Hermione,  and  the  gnice  with  which  (he 
(poke,  made  the  knight  throw  himfelf  at 
her  feet.  Excufe  me, laid  he,  amiable  Prin¬ 
cefs,  if  I  cannot  fatisfy  your  demands.  I  have 
fwom  not  to  difeover  either  mr  name  or  my 
rank  till  I  have  punilhed  the  enchanter 
Hermalantt  for  the  outrages  which  he  hat 
committed  againd  my  mother  Padilla.  A 
knight,  you  know,  can  never  violate  his  oath. 
As  for  acknowledgments,  you  owe  me  none. 
Is  it  not  my  duty  to  protedl  the  fair?  and 
do  I  not  find  ample  recompence  for  my 
trouble  iu  the  go<^  fortune  I  have  bud  to 
attradl  the  eyes  of  the  beautiful  heirefs  of 
the  kingdom  of  Cyprus.  He  profiounced 
thele  lad  words  with  fo  much  noblenefs  and 
fire,  that  Hermione,  without  confulting  the 
good  Sufanna  (it  was  the  fird  time  (he  had 
ventured  to  a«d  of  herfelf),  took  (Vom  a 
plume  of  feathers  one  of  a  rofe  colour,  and 
prefented  it  to  the  generous  unknown.  A* 
miab'ic  knight,  (aid  (he,  place  this  fea¬ 
ther  which  has  fo  long  ferved  me  as  an  or¬ 
nament,  in  your  helmet,  and  wear  it  there 
for  love,  and  in  remembrance  of  Hermione.” 
Yes,  Madam,  replied  the  knight,  with  fin- 
cere  gratitude  do  I  accept  uie  gift  with 
which  you  honour  me.  This  feather  (hall 
be  my  guide  in  the  field  of  glory  and  of  love. 
In  faying  this,  he  imprinted  a  thoufand  puT- 
fionate  kilTes  upon  the  beautiful  hand  of  the 
Princefs.  The  young  lady  was  not  at  all  dif- 
pleafed :  and  love,  tor  the  fird  time,  took 
poflelTion  of  her  heart.  Sufanna,  who  all 
the  while  had  remained  a  filent  (pifdlator  of 
this  intereding  (icene,  at  lad  interniptcd 
them,  by  telling  them  that  the  night  was 
far  advanced :  when  immediately  the  knight 
fainted  the  ladies  with  great  politenefs ;  and 
in  taking  leave  of  them,  he  promifed  to  ac- 
qiuiint  them  asfoon  as  he  overcame  Hermo- 
laus,  and  to  repair  to  Cyprus  as  foon  as  it 
was  in  his  power.  Hermione  and  Sufanna 
returned  to  the  palace,  promifing  to  one  an¬ 
other  the  mod  inviolable  fecrecy ;  and  they 
forgot  the  danger  which  they  had  en¬ 
countered  as  they  talk’d  of  the  amiable  un¬ 
known.  In  this  manner  did  the  tender  paf- 
fion  inficuate  itfelf  infenfibly  and  by  de¬ 
grees  into  the  heart  of  Hermione:  At  a 
(niall  fpark  produces  a  flame,  which  gaining 
force  by  little  and  little,  fpreadt  every  where 
around  ruin  and  devafbtion. 

Several  months  had  elapfed,  without  the 
Piincdt  of  Cyprus  receiving  any  intelligence 
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«f  tliC  knight,  whofe  image  wa»  deeply 
printed  upon  her  mind.  Her  greateft 
pieafure  coofilled  in  frequently  wiuidraw- 
ing  herfclf  from  the  noife  and  buftle  of  the 
court,  which  had  now  returned  to  the  capi¬ 
tal,  retiring  to  fome  folitary  fpot,  where  Ibe 
might  with  freedom  conveifc  with  her  dear 
Suimna  about  the  amiable  unknown.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  Uriam  and  Floria 
were  advancing  In  years.  They  had  no  rea- 
foa  to  hope  they  Ihould  have  any  more  chil¬ 
dren,  and  Hermione  had  for  fome  time  been 
marriageable.  The  nobles  of  Cyprus,  afraid 
therefore,  left  by  fome  unforefeen  accident 
the  crown  of  Cyprus  Ihould  want  an  heir, 
reprefented  to  the  King  and  Queeu  that  it 
was  full  time  to  marry  the  t*rincefs  Royal, 
and  raife  up  heirs  to  the  reigning  family.  The 
King  and  Queen  applauded  the  zeal  of  their 
ftibjcifts;  and  upon  Hermione  formally  refu- 
ling  to  choofe  a  hufband  for  herfelf,  it  was 
determined  that  a  tournament  Ihould  be  held 
at  a  time  appointed ;  and  that  he  whom  vic¬ 
tory  favoured  Ihould  receive  the  hand  of  ihe 
Princefs.  This  determination  of  the  court 
of  Cyprus  was  announced  to  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries,  and  the  voice  of  Fame 
Ibon  made  it  known  over  all  the  world. 
The  King  made  immenfe  preparations,  be¬ 
ing  refolved  to  give  a  feaft,  which,  by  its 
magnificence,  Ihould  correfpond  to  the  fplen- 
dour  of  his  rank  and  the  dignity  of  the  com¬ 
batants.  I'he  period  of  fix  months,  wluch 
had  been  fixed  upon,  was  now  fall  approach¬ 
ing,  and  already  feveral  knights  had  repair¬ 
ed  to  the  capital  of  the  illand  of  Cyprus. 
Hermione,  not  without  the  greateft  uneafi- 
nefs,  faw  the  day  of  the  combat  alntoft  at 
hand.  She  greatly  feared  that  her  dear  un¬ 
known  (of  whom  ihe  had  as  yet  received 
no  intelligence),  either  had  not  been  inform¬ 
ed  of  tins,  or  that  he__  had  become  the  pri- 
foner  of  the  enchanter  Hcrmolaus.  At  laft 
the  evening  before  the  important  day  arri¬ 
ved  :  Every  moment  the  trumpets  of  fome 
new  knight  were  heard,  who  had  come  to 
enter  the  lifts,  and  difpute  the  prize.  Her¬ 
mione  had  obtained  permlilion  of  her  pa¬ 
rents  to  pafs  that  day  in  her  own  apart¬ 
ment.  1  here  alone,  with  her  tender  Su- 
fanna,  ihe  was  deploring  her  cruel  deftiny, 
when  they  heard  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
gate.  Sufanna  haftily  ran  t*  open  it;  a 
dwarf  appeared,  and  prefenting  a  letter  ad- 
drefied  to  the  Princefs,  vanilhed  like  light¬ 
ning.  Hermione  broke  open  the  billet  with 
great  agiution,  and  rc^  the  following 
verfes: 

r>ear  to  my  heart,  and  lov -ly  to  my  view. 
Adored  Hermione,  I  live  for  you. 

Soon,  I  have  heard,  the  tournay’s  fplendid 
pride 

:  hall  call  forth  fuitors  worthy  fuch  a  bride ; 
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When  knights  contending  for  thy  liand  lhall 
fight. 

And  gain  the  prize,  or  perifli  in  thy  light. 
Hermolaus  comes,  and  dares  difpute  thy 
heart ; 

Proud  of  his  ftrength,  and  prouder  of  his 
art :  - 

There  lhall  I  meet  him^ — there  my  foe  en- 

And  on  the  traitor  lhall  I  vent  my  rage. 
There,  in  thy  light.  I'll  conquer,  or  I'll  fall : 
Without  thee,  lilc  is  nothing;  with  thee,  ail. 
You  foon  will  know  me;  love  fliall  guide 
my  blows  : 

Love  lhall  direift  my  arm  againft  my  foes. 
Should  I  not  conquer,  ftiU  my  glory’s  great ; 
Fur  thee,  my  Princefs,  I  fubmit  to  fate. 

‘The  Ktdgbt  »f  tbt  CrttH  and  Blue  Armeur, 

The  Princefs  tenderly  kilTcd  the  letter, and 
bathed  it  with  her  tears.  Amiable  knight, 
cried  Ihe,  you  have  not  then  forgot  the  fair 
Hermione  !  Sufanna,  partaking  of  her  joy, 
congratulated  her  upon  her  good  fortune  ; 
and  during  the  reft  of  the  day  the  converfa- 
tlon  turned  wholly  upon  this  fortunate  inci¬ 
dent.  Already  had  the  night  difplayed  her 
fable  curtain  :  The  lilent  hours  had  rapidly 
pa.Ted  on  ;  and  Aurora  had  Icarcely  begun 
to  gild  the  extended  horizon,  when  the 
founding  of  trumpets  and  the  neighing  of 
Heeds  re-echoed  from  afar.  The  Princefs 
Royal,  who  h.id  not  clofod  her  eyes  the 
whole  night,  rofe  early  in  the  morning.  Her 
mind  was  greatly  agitated,  and  her  counte¬ 
nance  betrayed  the  dilferent  feelings  of  hope 
and  fear,  love  and  modefty.  She  haftily 
drelLd  herfclf ;  a  plaLn  white  robe  with  a 
rofe-cokiured  girdle  formed  her  limple  at¬ 
tire;  and  the  blulh  of  innocence  overfpread 
her  lovely  countenance.  How  much  are 
the  graces  indebted  to  modefty !  Never 
had  Hermione  been  fo  plainly  drelied;  never 
did  Ihe  look  fo  beautiful. 

The  fquires  and  ladies  of  her  train  had 
now  arrived.  The  Princefs  put  herfclf  at 
their  head,  and  repaired  to  the  place  where 
Uriam  and  Floria  cxpetMed  her  under  a 
magnificent  canopy.  The  nobles  of  the 
court  were  feated  upon  elegant  ftzges,  which 
were  richly  decorated.  At  her  approach  c- 
very  one  rofe  up :  the  knights  rcfpeiftfully 
lowered  their  lances;  and  the  lUng  and 
Queen  having  tenderly  embraced  her,  placed 
her  beneath  uiem,  between  Sufanna  and  the 
firft  maid  of  honour.  Uriam  then  begau. 
Daughter,  (faid  he)  behold  the  flower  of 
the  Chrtllian  knights  ready  to  difpute  the 
honour  of  your  hand.  I  have  fworn,  that  he 
who  is  favoured  by  viftory  lhall  obtain  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  my  will  is  alio  yours. 
Happy  ih.dl  1  be  if  1  can  prefent  to  you  a 
hulband,  who,  in  ftudying  your  happinels, 
will  not  oegleift  that  of  my  fubiciits,  who 
K  k  muit 
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foon  become  youn.  1  {hall  then  patiently 
wait  for  that  moment  when  it  lhall  pleal'e 
the  Supreme  Being  to  call  me  to  himfelf. 
The  King,  in  fpeaking  thus,  could  not  re¬ 
frain  from  tears. — Hermione  anfwered  him 
by  a  refpedlful  bow.  The  fpe&ators  telU- 
fied  their  warmeft  applaufe  by  fhoutsof.Zong 
live  King  Uriam  I  long  live  the  Prineefs  Her^ 
miotte  t  In  the  mean  time,  the  judges  of  the 
lifts  preferibed  the  limits,  the  time,  and  the 
rules  of  the  combat ;  and  the  herald  pro¬ 
claimed  aloud  three  times,  “  That  every  one 
Ihould  perform  their  duty,  and  that  the 
knights  (hould  combat  according  to  their 
rank.”  Olivier  of  Denmark,  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  knight  of  the  tournament,  firft  enter¬ 
ed  the  lifts,  and  performed  prodigies  of  va¬ 
lour.  It  was  he  that  flew  the  famous  Zelo- 
dus  of  Croco  King  of  Prague.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  overcome  all  his  rivals.  Jofelin,  the 
braveft  knight  of  the  iiland  of  Cyprus,  Jofe¬ 
lin  himfelf  had  been  overthrown.  Proud  of 
his  fuccefs,  the  Danifh  knight  held  in  de¬ 
fiance  all  his  competitors;  when  he  in  his 
turn  was  conquered  by  Odon  of  England. 
Vidlory  thus  flew  from  one  knight  to  ano¬ 
ther,  but  at  laft  remained  with  the  enchan¬ 
ter  Hermolaus ;  who  having  been  formerly 
invefted  with  the  order  of  knighthood,  had 
come,  as  the  Prineefs  had  been  informed  by 
the  unknown  knight,  to  enter  the  lifts  a- 
mong  the  reft. 

None  of  the  knights  dared  any  longer  to 
enter  the  lifts ;  and  as  no  perfon  appeared  to 
combat  with  him,  he  was  juft  going  to  be 
crowned,  when  there  arrived  at  full  ipeed  a 
knight  loudly  foundihg  his  trumpet.  Every 
eye  was  turned  towardshim. — He  was  cloth¬ 
ed  in  armour  of  green  and  blue,  a  feather  of  a 
rofe-colour  nodded  o'er  his  helmet,  and  on 
his  buckler  were  written  thefe  words  in  letters 
of  gold,  “  Love  shall  cuini  my  arm.” 
Hermione,  who  had  not  perceived  her  dear 
unknown  among  the  combatants  (which 
had  almoft  diftradfed  her),  could  not  with¬ 
out  the  moft  enchanting  delight  behold  him 
who  had  fo  fuddenly  obtained  the  empire  of 
her  heart.  The  ftranger  knight  caufed  the 
lifts  again  to  be  opened,  which  had  been  or¬ 
dered  to  be  {hut,  and  boldly  entered  them. 
"Who,  cried  Hermolaus  eying  him  with  dif- 
dain,  is  this  ralh  youth  wlio  dares  to  provoke 
Hermolaus?  At  tliele  words,  which  were  di- 
ftindly  heard  by  all  the  alTembly,  the  Prin- 
cefs  trembled  with  horror :  but  the  knight, 
highly  enraged,  cried  to  him,  Guardyouiifelf, 
bafe  enchanter ;  and  remember,  for  the  laft 
time,  the  infults  you  oflered  to  Padilla.  He 
hardly  fioilhed  thofe  words,  when  the  two 


antagonifts  engaged  in  a  mod  dr^dful  eoltom 
bat.  Their  lances  were  foon  fluvered  into  a 
thoufand  pieces.  Then  drawing  their  fwords 
they  began  the  attack  with  greater  fury. 
Hermolaus  aimed  a  violent  blow  at  the 
knight ;  which  glancing  upon  his  cuirafs  on¬ 
ly  made  him  ftagger.  The  Princefe  think¬ 
ing  him  wounded,  gave  a  loud  fhriek,  and 
fainted  away.  Upon  this  the  lover  of 
Hermione  felt  his  heart  filled  at  once  with 
rage  and  love  ;  and  ufing  every  effort  in  his 
power,  he  attacked  the  vile  enchanter  with 
all  his  ftrength,  and  pierced  him  with  hit 
fword.  “  Viiftory  to  the  knight  of  the  green 
and  blue !”  cried  the  fpcAators;  “  victory 
to  the  knight  of  love  !”  Immediately  the 
knight  took  off  his  helmet ;  and  addrefling 
himfelf  to  the  Prineefs  Royal, who  had  now 
recovered  from  her  fainting;  Madam,  Her¬ 
molaus  has  now  fallen  under  the  ftrength  of 
my  arm.  Your  looks  alone  have  procured 
my  triumph ;  and  from  the  ardour  with 
which  I  have  fought,  you  may  eallly  judge 
that  love  has  diretfted  the  blow;  of  Flori¬ 
mond  of  Lufignan,  fon  of  the  Count  of  Poi¬ 
tiers.  No  fooner  had  he  fpoken  thefe  words 
when  Uriam  knew  him  to  be  his  relation; 
aud  tenderly  embracing  him,  faid.  Dear 
couiin,  by  holy  St  Michael,  you  are  truly 
of  my  blood,  and  arc  highly  deferving  of 
my  daughter  ;  for  valiantly  have  you  fought 
tins  day.  Floria  likewife  embraced  him,  and 
adorned  him  with  a  golden  chain.  Fair  cou- 
fin,  faid  (he,  nobly  have  you  this  day  com¬ 
bated  in  prefence  of  the  ladies,  and  are  high¬ 
ly  deferving  of  their  favour,  Hermione 
then  related  to  the  King  and  Queen,  and  all 
the  company,  her  adventure  with  Flori¬ 
mond,  and  how  he  had  laved  her  life ;  and 
Florimond  throwing  himfelf  at  the  feet  of 
the  Prineefs,  Madam,  faid  he,  with  an  ef- 
fufion  of  tenuemefs,  deign  to  accept  the  offer 
of  my  heart ;  you  were  the  firft  obje&  of 
my  affedfions,  and  my  laft  thoughts  fliall  be 
placed  OB  you.  Amiable  Florimond,  re¬ 
plied  ihe,  railing  him,  the  favours  you  have 
conferred  upon  me  {hall  ever  be  dear  to  my 
heart ;  and  the  homage  you  have  paid  me 
fhall  ever  find  from  me  a  grateful  return 

Long  live  the  King  and  Queen;  long 
live  the  Prince  of  Poitiers  and  Princew 
Royal !  was  re-echoed  from  every  quarter. 
The  nuptials  were  pcTformed  immediatelv 
after  the  tournament ;  and  the  moft  bri(> 
liant  feaft  celebrated  the  new  alliance,  which 
gave  fuch  general  fatisfadlion  and  joy. 

Happinefs  ever  attends  thofemarriagesthat 
are  foqndcd  upon  mutual  attachment  and 
love. 
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H  a  tempcftuous  night, 

When  thunders  loud  ^e  trembling  poles 
.  affi-ight, 

And  lightnings,  fiaflung,  fpread  the  roar¬ 
ing  blaft. 

And  frequent  (loops,  o’erpow’r’d,  the  qui¬ 
vering  mall. 

On  which  the  watery  demons  hover¬ 
ing  fate. 

Devoting  to  the  yawning  deep  the  crew  ; 

And  forth  the  fwelling  clouds,  with  lledfall 
hate. 

Rude  burll  the  vigorous  winds,  and  fiercer 
blew ; 

While  on  the  blalled  heath,  on  (here. 
The  ruin’d  cottager  cold  pity  does  implore  ; 
His  rooflefs  home  no  (belter  now  he  finds. 

No  corner  now  keeps  out  the  ruthlels  winds ; 
And  towering  pride 

Lolls  in  the  lazy  bed  with  Luxury  befide. 
And  hears  afar  the  found  the  tempeft  makes. 
Which  through  hit  rattling  turrets  loudly 
breaks— 

When  witches,  in  fome  murky  den, 
Wicked  plots  contrive  on  men  ; 

From  the  dark  confines  of  hell 
Wondering  fiends  confefs  the  fpell ; 
Wretches  rend  their  (larting  hair 
Like  bedlamites  in  wild  defpair  : 

Or  all  aghaft  is  feen 

Some  horrid  fpedlre,(hapelef$,  on  the  green. 
To  drive  to  madnefs  the  clod-pated  clown. 
Who  nothing  gave,  when  begg’d,  their  joy 
to  crown. 

And  buy  the  beldames  fome  inebrious 
charm. 

The  innocent  to  harm : 

While  boldly  (leps,  ferene  and  void  of  care. 
The  follower  of  philofophic  lore 
Throughout  the  (lomi,  and  braves  the  in¬ 
dignant  air ; 

Nor  heeds  the  idle  thunders  as  they  roar— 
In  fuch  a  night  as  this 
Rode  Semo,  buneted  by  winds  fo  rude. 
Late  left  the  gentle  dame,  his  only  bills. 
He  feeks  the  dreary  wood ; 

A  forell  dire. 

And,  even  in  times  of  calm,  infell  with  wic¬ 
ked  fire. 

And  clamour  hideous  of  unhappy  fiends. 
Whom  Tartarus  oft  fends 
To  howl  in  lonely  wilds  their  pains  away, 
And  bl^  the  face  of  day. 

Within  this  wood,  fpread  wide  o’er  many  a 
mile. 

Were  by-paths  made  the  traveller  to  be¬ 
guile; 

Where  bloody  caves  his  terror’d  mind  af¬ 
fright. 

And  rutU^  robbm  of  reMlcis  might. 


Who  g^rge  their  ftrctching  maws  with 
human  gore. 

And  lay  the  mangled  limbs  afide  for  fu¬ 
ture  (lore : 

RepaA  befitting  them  who  feed; 

For  in  their  bowels  they  entomb  the 
dead 

’  Who  had  no  bowels  for  them  when  a- 
live  *. 

In  that  fame  foreA  lay 

The  lion  couching  for  his  deAin’d  prey : 

On  every  fide  he  turns  his  glaring 
eye. 

And  dooms  what  living  thing  he  UAs  to 
die. 

The  wolf  runs  roaring  thro’  the  feared 
wild. 

His  murderous  jaws  with  lambkin 
blood  defil’d  ; 

Black  cruelty  low’rs  in  his  haggard  fnout. 

While  hunger  urgent  (lings  his  filthy 
maw ; 

ReAlcfs  and  fleet  he  fnufis  the  brakes  a- 
bout. 

And  all  the  tracklels  defart  fills  with 
awe. 

But  no  fierce  favage  of  the  howling  wood 

So  Arikes  with  fear,  or  (hakes  fo  much 
the  foul. 

As  does  the  htunan  labourer  in  blood. 

Who  keeps  within  this  foreA  wild  hit 
hole. 

Such  horrors  reign  within  his  Aony 
breafl. 

As  when  wide  burAing  hell  is  forc’d  to 
yawn. 

Fierce  rebel  fiends  is  forc’d  to  yield  for  reA, 

To  fcare  the  dead  hour,  or  deform  the 
dawn, 

Semo  with  filent  Aep  bis  way  purfues; 

His  quaking  Aeed  with  trembling  foot 
moves  on. 

The  cralhing  branches  warping  round  him 
bl  wn 

Hide  (kies  illumin’d  with  difaflrous  hues. 

Dark  fpirits  yell’d  acrofs  the  way. 

And  bade  the  intrepid  wanderer  an  ctern^ 
Aay ; 

While  from  the  gloomy  bofom  of  the 
night. 

Oft  rend’ring  all  thefe  dreary  feenes  to  dear- 
eA  fight,  '  ' 

As  broad  as  day  at  noon. 

Bright  lightnings  blaz'd;  but  were  eztin- 
guKh’d  foon. 

Like  a  creation 

Quick  followed  by  annihilation. 

Cmd  lifelefs  damps,  from  pois’nous  fens  di- 
AiU’d, 

Sat  on  the  foggy  trees,  and  vegetation 
chill’d. 

Kh>  Thn 
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The  frofty  north,  ytHn’d  npwith  icy  bar. 

And  freezing  airs  that  with  the  thunders 
war, 

Extinguifliing  their  fire. 

And  robbing  of  his  arms  th’  Olympian  Sire, 
Pour’d  down  its  coldeft  fnows 
Upon  the  hero’s  head. 

Seeming  to  foften  the  coarfe  rugged 
bed, 

I'he  hard  earth  profiiered  him  if  he  his 
way  (hould  lofe. 

But  Semo,  patient  of  the  obdurate 
hour. 

Derides  the  blalls  that  impotently  fcour. 

His  faulchion  keen  by  iron  graf])  detain'd. 
His  fieed  fo  fure  and  fwift  his  way  pur- 
fucs, 

His  coat  of  Ileel  that  every  edge  difdain’d. 
Make  force  or  flight  indififerent  which  to 
choofc. 

Could  his  high  foul  an  oflered  flight  re- 
fufe : 

But  fteady,  and  in  battle  (lout  was  he. 
On  dreadful  enterprife  he  fmil’d. 

And  in  advent’rous  deed  no  danger  could 
forfee  : 

From  whence  the  “  lion-hearted”  was  he 
ftyled. 

Though  when  the  merry  hall  with  founds  of 
peace. 

And  riot  joy  for  war’s  propitious  end. 

Rung  with  delight  and  gay  licentious  eafe, 

I  le  was  the  gentle,  humble,  faithful,  friend. 

Vrhat  pity,  reader,  if  thefe  horrid  haunts 
Should  bring  fo  brave  a  knight  to  foul 
mifchancc  ? 

For  fear  they  (hould,  no  more  we’U  let  him 
roam; 

So  he  turn’d  round  his  foaming  Heed,  rode 
back,  and  fafe  arriv’d  at  home. 

K.  A. 


Epiloouc  Jqt  Mrs  Bellamt. 

IOST  to  the  llage  for  many  a  wretched 
a  year. 

Behold  a  wo- worn  heroine  appear ! 

If  my  tears  let  me,  ai.>d  my  voice  don’t  fail, 
ril  briefly  tell  a  round  unvarnifli’d  tale. 
The  (lory  of  my  life  from  earlieft  youth. 
Replete  with  virtue,  fentiment,  and  truth : 
But  (hould  the  tale  opprcls  this  feeling 
heart. 

Why,  then,  MifspARREN  mud  repeat  my 
part.  < 

.Firll  *  (be  the  time  and  memory  ab> 
horr’d) 

Firft  I  elop’d,  attended  by  a  Lord ; 

My  time  with  him  was  wretch^y  mif- 
pent. 

For  I  return’d  the  very  maid  1  went. 

•  For  all  the  faiSs 

To  the  audience. 


Metda.m  compell’d  me  from  the  llage  to 
fly; 

If  wrong,  my  ftars  were  more  in  fault  than  I. 
Abruptly,  in  the  middle  of  the  play. 

With  plealing  force.he  hurry’d  me  away. 

So  prefling  he,  and  no  affiilanee  nigh. 

What  could  I  do,  but  what  I  did— comply! 

I  led  witi)  him  a  fentimental  life; 

His  friend,  his  miilrefs,  every  thing  but 
wife. 

Short  was  thisblils;  and  CALCRArr  next 
propos’d: 

I  made  objedlipns,  but  at  laft  I  clos'd. 

I  hated  him,  infulted,  and  abus’d  ; 

I'hcn  prefs’d  for  marriage— but  the  wretch 
refus’d. 

Left  me  to  jioverty  and  foul  difgrace. 

But  Dioces  the  play’r  I'upply’d  the  agent’s 
place : 

His  fondnefs  footh’d  my  foul,  my  wants  re¬ 
liev’d,  , 

Till  me  the  Bench,  and  him  the  Fleet,  re¬ 
ceiv’d.  , 

There  I  met  Woodward,  whom  I  lov’d 
much  more 

'I'han  the  three  lovers  I  had  lov’d  before. 

He  left  me  not  til)  unrelcming  death 
Clos’d  his  dear  eyes,  and  flopp’d  his  precious 
breath. 

Such  was  my  life;  and  fure  no  envious  eye 
Can  aught  but  virtue  in  its  courfe  efpy. 

If  geiitlcft  manners,  purity  of  mind 
If  conilant  love  to  only  four  confin’d; 

If  truth  and  candour  in  my  hiflory  Ihown ; 

If  generous  ufe  of  fortune  not  my  own  ;  ' 

If  thefe,  and  fifty  virtues  I  could  claim, 

(But  modify  forbids  me  more  to  name) 

From  you,  my  liberal  friends  compafliaa 
gain, 

I  have  not  liv’d,  nor  wrote,  nor  fpoke  in 
vain. 

And  if  in  after-times  feme  cafy  maid, 
Reading  my  book,  by  my  example  fway’J, 
Shoidd.  flrongiy  tempted,  leave  the  thorny 
way. 

And  in  tlie  primrofe  patlis  of  nlcafi  re  (Iray; 
When  doom’d  old  age,  neglea,  and  want  ) 
to  feci,  t 

Let  her,  like  me,  her  private  life  reveal,  1 
And  to  the  world’s  credulity  appeal ;  j 

Apologies  can  never  lofc  their  force. 

And  crowded  benefits  will  come  of  courfe. 


Oi>R  to  Youth. 

Youth,  ah  (lay,  prolong  delight, 
Clofe  thy  pinions,  (Irctch’d  for 
flight  f 

Youth,  difdaining  filvcr  hairs. 
Autumn’s  frowns  and  Wintes’s  cares. 


Dwell'd 

here  inferced,  fee  the  Apology.  f  Sec  ha  letta  to  Calcraft. 


Tcttry, 
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Dwell’d  thou  tut  in  dimple  fleek, 

,  In  vernal  fmile*  and  Summer’*  cheek  ? 

On  Spring’s  ambrofial  lap  thy  hands  un> 
fold, 

They  blolTom  frelh  with  h<^,  and  all  they 
touch  is  gold. 

Graver  years  come  failing  by  : 

Hark !  they  call  me  as  they  fly; 

Quit,  they  cry,  for  nobler  themes 
Statefman,  quit  thy  boyifii  dreams ! 
Tune  to  crowns  thy  pliant  voice. 

Or  flatter  thrones,  tlic  nobler  choice ! 
lyfcrting  V’irtue,  yet  aflume  her  Hate ; 

Thy  frailcs,  that  dwell  with  Love,  ah!  wed 
them  now  to  Hate. 

Or  in  Vitdory’s  purple  plain 
Triumph  though  on  hiils  pf  /lain ! 
Wiiile  the  virgin  rends  her  hair, 
Childlels  fixes  demands  their  heir. 
Timid  orphans  kneel  and  weep : 

Or,  where  the  unfunn’d  treafures  fleep, 
Sit  brootling  o’er  thy  cave  in  grim  repofe; 
There  mock  at  human  joys  there  mock  at 
human  woes 

'  Years  away  I  too  dear  I  prize 

Fancy’s  Haunts,  her  vales,  her  flcles; 
Coine,  ye  gales  that  fwell  the  flowers, 
Wake  my  foul’s  expanding  powers ; 
Come,  by  (Ireanu  embow’r’d  in  wood, 
Ccl.’ilial  forms,  the  Fair,  the  Good  ! 
With  moral  eharms  afroci.'’te  vernal  joys! 
Pure  Nature’s  plealbres  thefe— the  reft  are 
•  Palhion’s  toys. 

Come,  wh'le  years  reprovein  vain. 
Youth,  with  me,  and  Rapture  reign  ! 
Sculpture,  Painting,  meet  my  eyes 
Glowing  ilUl  with  young  fiirprife ! 
Never  to  the  Virgin’s  lute 
This  ear  be  deaf,  this  voice  be  mute! 
Come,  Beauty,  caufe  of  anguilh,  heal  its 
fmart, 

—Now  .cuipcrate  meafore  beat,  unaltcr’d 
^  elfe  my  heart. 

",  Si  my  foul,  for  ever  young. 

Speak  thyfelf  divinely  fprung ! 

Wing’d  for  Heaven,  embracing  Earth, 
Link'd  to  all  of  mortal  birth, 

Erute  or  man,  in  facial  chain 
Still  link’d  to  all,  who  fuffer  pain. 
Purfuc  the  eternal  law  ! — one  Power  above 
Conncifls,  pervades  the  wliole — that  Power 
divine  is  Love. 


Elegiac  Sonmct. 

■In  ttf  CbaroBer  ^  Steme’r  Maria;  <y  Mrt 
Hughes. 

GEvtl*  willow,  lend  thy  (bade. 

Hang  thy  (hcluriiig  foliage  kw; 


Screen,  ah,  fererh  a  wandering  maid; 

Screen  her  from  yon  world  of  wn ! 

Lower  ftill  thy  branches  bend,' 

Waving  as  the  zephyr*  plav. 

Till  they  to  the  ftream  defeena,  , 

And  Ihicld  me  from  oppreflUve  day. 

So  may  that  ftream  unceafing  flow. 

And  deck  thee  in  eternal  green ! 

So  may  thy  fhade  ftill  deeper  grow. 

Till  not  a  funbeam  pierce  between ! 

And,  Philomel,  with  fwcetly  plaintive  fong. 
Fur  ever  chaunt  thy  verdant  boughs  among  j 


JLiHtt  on  tbt  Htbrtv)  and  Gmi  Efitapbi  in 
Wcjlminftr  Ahbty. 


TTTTTeme’er  in  pcnCve  mood  we  choofe 
V  V  to  tread 

The  facred  manlions  of  the  mighty  dead. 
Still  to  our  breaft*  muft  feme  refledion  rife. 
When  here  we’re  told  a  king  or  hero  lies! 

.A,  lijih  is  nat’ral,  when  we  read  the  fate 


Of  aU  that’s  fair,  or  wife,  or  good,  or  great; 
But  ’niidll  the  reft,  lo !  here  and  there  a 
ftone 

Of  language  ftrenge,  orcharafiers  unknown. 
—What  is  their  ufe  ?— What  ?— Why,  to 
draw  a  tear 

For  fo  much  Greek  or  Hebrew  buried  here ! 

Pooa  Yoaicn! 


O  D  A. 

Fermeo  terras,  uhl  nuda  rupe* 

Saxeas  mifeet  nebulis  niiqas, 

Torva  ubi  rident  ftcrile*  coloni 

Ruia  laboret. 

Pervagor  gentea,  hominum  ferorum 
Vita  iibi  nullo  decorata  cultu 
Squallet  informis,  tugurique  fumis 

Foda  latelcit. 

Inter  erroris  falebrofa  longi. 

Inter  ignotas  ftrepitus  loquelte 
Quot  modis  mecum,  quid  agat  requires 
Thraliadiuci*} 

Sen  viri  enras  pia  nnpta  mulcct, 

Seu  fovet  mater  fobolcm  benigna, 

Sive  cum  libri*  novitatc  pafeet 

Sedula  mentem  ; 

Sit  memor  noftri,  fideique  merces, 

Stet  fide*  conftans,  meritoque  Ua^um 
Thraliz  difeant  refooare  nomen 

Litton  Skic. 
S.  Johnson* 

Scriptum  in  Skia.Y 
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BiktH'Dat  Odi.  ' 
{In  the  LillipuHan  mamitr.) 

SMiLt,  ftnile, 

Bleftifie! 

Grief  paft, 

<At  lad) 

Halcyon 
Comes  on. 

To  King 
Bells  ring. 

And  queen. 

Bled  feene  1  ,  ' 

Britain 

Again 

ReviTcs 

And  thrives. 

Fear  flies. 

Stocks  rife ; 


Wealth  flosr% 

Art  grows. 

Bafe  ront 
Kick’t  out : 

Own  folks 
Crack  jokes. 

Thofe  out 
May  pout ; 

Thofe  in 
Will  grin. 

Great,  fmall. 

Pleas'd  all. 

God  fend 
Mo  end 
To  Line 
Divine 

Of  mighty  George  our  Sovereign. 

Accossmodatok, 


Micellancou*  Intelligehce. 


To  THE  PUBLIC. 

Fram  the  French. 

The  ingenious  and  learned  refearrhes  of 
many  literati  in  this  age,  on  the  affi- 
ittty  and  origin  of  the  languages  of  nations 
far  remote,  wd  the  elucidation  of  the  an¬ 
cient  hi  dory  of  mankind,  which  fcveral  re- 
fpetdable  hidorians  have  deduced  from  thofe 
refearches,  give  a  new  charm,  a  more  de- 
cifive  and  a  more  phikdopkicai  dovdlion,  to 
a  dudy  which  hitherto  feemed  dry,  difa- 
greeable,  and  even  barren  and  frivolous,  to 
fome  fuperficial  minds.  In  perufing  the 
works  of  one  Count  de  Gobelin,  fome  intel¬ 
ligent  fentiments  delivered  by  the  author  on 
that  fubjed  much  furprife  us ;  and  we  can¬ 
not  but  regret  that  tlus  laborious  writer  has 
not  redact  all  the  languages  of  the  world  to 
his  method.  After  the  analyiis  and  the  hap¬ 
py  comparifon  of  fuch  as  he  had  been  able  to 
c^ed,  the  knowledge  of  thofe,  which  the 
interior  parts  of  Afia  might  have  fupplied 
him,  would,  without  doubt,  have  led  him 
to  fome  difcoverics  dill  much  more  inte- 
refting. 

The  empire  of  Ruflla,  which  extends  over 
a  great  part  of  Afia,  a  country  unknown  to 
the  learned  till  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great, 
certainly  contains  more  nations  and  people, 
languages  and  dialers,  tlian  any  other  king¬ 
dom  in  the  world.  The  narrow  fpace  of 
Caucafus,  inhabited  by  people  few  in  num¬ 
bers  and  contiguous  to  each  other,  unites 
more  than  twenty-two  dialetds  of  eight  or 
nine  different  languages.  Siberia,  which  is 
much  larger,  affords  a  dill  greater  number; 
and  the  peninfula  of  Kamtchatka  alone, 
whofe  population  at  the  time  of  its  difeo- 
very  by  the  Rullians  feenied  only  to  have 
commenced,  contained  nine  various  dialedls 
•f  three  heterogeneous  languages  Mod  of 


thefe  languages  are  much  more  drongly 
marked,  and  nave  much  lels  refemblance  to 
each  other  luid  all  thofe  of  Europe,  than 
the  European  languages  have  retained  of 
the  ancient  Celtic.  What  a  fpacious  field 
of  difcoverics,  and  what  extenfive  leflbns 
for  hidory,  mud  a  judicious  reader  find  in  a 
colleidion  of  this  great  variety  of  languages, 
of  people  whofe  origin  and  migrations  are, 
for  the  mod  part,  utterly  unknown  to  us, 
and  whofe  different  tribes  are  often  feparated 
from  each  other  by  immenfe  didancss,  and 
fomedmes  in  fo  (mail  a  number,  that  the 
language  is  in  danger  of  being  extinguilhed 
with  the  ^ple ! 

Mod,  however,  of  thefe  languages  have 
hitherto  remained  a  hidden  tre^ure  for  the 
learned  :  they  have  not  even  attempted  to 
unite,  on  an  uniform  plan,  any  confiderable 
number  of  words  in  languages  already 
known.  The  endravours  of  fome  to  tr^f- 
late  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  or  fome  other  Icries 
of  phrales,  into  different  languages,  arc  very 
imperfcA  and  infufiicient,'  and  have  only 
rendered  at  mod  a  hundred  lan^agcs  and 
dialeSs,  that  is  to  fay,  nearly  a  thhd  part 
of  thofe  which  exid.  Many  fcholars  hnd 
hidorio^phers  have  compared  a  fmaU  num¬ 
ber  of  ancient  or  modem  langua'ges  iffuing 
from  one  common  origin.  '  Bmdes  the  re- 
fource  of  didiionaries,  there  are  alfo'  fome 
feparate  and  detached  vocabularies,  general¬ 
ly  fcanty,  and  feldona  correfponding  with 
each  other,  in  modem  voyagers  But  no  one 
has  hitherto  coUedled  the  unguages  which 
the  difperfion  and  divifions  of  mankind,  and 
the  influence  of  revolutions,  and  of  moral, 
phyfical,  and  political  caufes,  during  a  long 
fenes  of  ages  and  generations,  have  produ¬ 
ced  in  the  Babiuble  regions  of  lb  many  cli- 
mates 

TbU 


Mifcellanecus 

Yliis  raft  enterprlfe,  which  mull  at  length 
tonduce  to  foWe  the  problem  of  the  exift* 
cnce  of  a  primitive  languare,  has  been  re* 
ferved  to  the  prefent  age.  Catharine  11.  has 
deigned  to  developethis  unexplored  region  of 
literature.  To  ferve  as  a  bws  for  an  uni* 
verfal  and  comparative  gloffary  of  all  lan¬ 
guages,  has  herfelf  made 

a  feie^on  of  the  words  mod  eflential,  and 
moll  generally  ufed  among  the  lead  culti* 
vated  people.  Her  empire  alone  might 
fumilh  for  this  a  glolTary  of  all  the  languages 
adopted  on  the  globe,  and,  above  all,  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  thofe  dill  unknown  to 
the  learned. 

In  this  feleAion  the  preference  is  given  to 
fubdantives  and  sdjedives  that  are  anddute* 
ly  necellary  and  common  to  the  mod  barba¬ 
rous  languages,  or  which  ferve  to  trace  the 
progrefs  of  agriculture,  or  of  fome  arts  and 
elementary  knowledge  of  one  people  to  an¬ 
other.  To  render  tms  glodary  more  com¬ 
plete  and  indnndive,  the  pronouns,  ad¬ 
verbs,  and  fome  verbs,  with  the  numerical 
words,  whofe  great  ufe  for  the  comparifon 
of  languages  is  wall  known,  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Befides  this  excellent  model,  all  the  lan¬ 
guages  and  dialeds  of  the  vad  empire  of 
Ruma  have  been  colle&ed,  together  with  a 
Dumber  dill  more  confidcrabTe  of  foreign 
languages;  fo  that  this  collection  dill  ex¬ 
ceeds,  though  it  has  only  continued  during 
a  year,  all  attempts  that  have  hitherto  been 
made  in  this  kind,  and  is  dill  continually 
augmented  by  materuls  of  every  fpecies. 

Her  Imperial  Majejly  intends  that  this  col- 
ledion  (hall  be  printed  fur  the  public  ufe.  It 
will  be  arranged  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  each 
word  (hall  have  its  trandations  annexed  in 
all  the  languages  that  can  poiTibly  be  ob¬ 
tained.  By  this  method,  and  by  a  clalfi- 
fication  of  thofe  tranllations,  according  to 
their  meaning,  the  affinity  of  languages  will 
become  more  apparent,  and  their  comparifon 
more  eafy.  The  true  pronounciation  of 
words  will  be  exprefled  with  the  mod  fcru- 
pulous  exa(dnels  by  an  uniform  and  fettled 
orthography.  A  general  table  of  languages, 
both  as  to  their  meaning  and  their  countries, 
will  ferve  as  an  introdudion  to  this  work ; 
of  which  the  learned,  cfpecially  thofe  who 
are  intcreded  in  the  undertaking,  will  be 
fendble  of  its  importance  and  difficulty,  and 
will  therefore  know  how  to  appreciate  its 
merit. 

Her  Imperial  Majefij  having  been  pleafed 
to  nominate  me  to  the  fuperintend^ce  of 
the  typographical  part  of  this  work,  till  now 
hitherto  unattempted,  of  this  I  cannot  too 
foon  apprife  the  public,  whofe  impatience 
will  equal  my  ardour  to  fulfil  the  didih- 
guiihed  commands  of  my  foverciim. 

P.  b.  Pallas. 
it  Ptterjlurg^  May  I/Sj. 


Intelligence.  i6g 

Alt  Account  of  tit  Annual  JTiJlt  of  tie  Dutch 
pijitrmen  to  Yarmouth,  <u  oi/er^fd  tbit  Year. 

AS  the  Dutch  always  move  with  great 
regularity,  it  was  well  known  at  Yar¬ 
mouth,  that  they  would  put  to  fea  accord¬ 
ing  to  cudom,  on  Wednefday,  Sept.  14. 
The  wind  was  then  fair,  (b  that  they  were 
expeded  the  next  day ;  but  it  changed,  and 
kept  them  back.  On  Friday  noon  many 
were  looking  out  for  them  from  the  walls  ; 
and  at  length  they  were  deferied  in  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  forming  a  long  line  oppofite  the 
tovm.  They  foon  approached,  and  their 
yellow  fails  were  didmguilhed,  illuminated 
ythe  fun.  Sometimes  a  drong  gleam  of 
light  rendered  the  &il  plainly  viUble,  while 
the  hull  was  yet  concealed  beneath  the 
waves ;  when  it  appeared  like  a  flake  of  gold 
rifing  out  of  the  fea.  With  the  afternoon’s 
tide  they  began  to  enter  the  haven’s  mouth; 
and  I  think  I  never  was  more  pleafed  than 
with  feeing  them  proceed,  one  after  aao- 
ther,  up  the  river  to  the  town,  which  is  a- 
bout  two  miles  all  open  to  the  view.  At 
they  arrived,  they  moored  along  a  may  jud 
without  the  fouth  gate,  in  a  regulax  line, 
with  their^heads  to  the  (hore,  and  their  ddes 
touching  each  other. 

The jebuyts  (we  call  them  fiooti)  are  finall 
decked  vedels  with  a  (ingle  mad,  and  a  run¬ 
ning-in  boltfprit.  They  are  nearly  flat- 
bottomed,  with  lee-boards,  and  extremely 
broad  heads  and  dems,  which  are  adorned 
with  painting.  Their  fails  have  a  yellow 
dye,  which  1$  fuppofed  to  preferve  them, 
and  certainly  gives  them  a  gay  appearance  ; 
and  they  have  all  (biped  pennants.  The 
crew  ufually  conlids  of  eight  men  and  boys. 
Of  thefc  vefTels,  about  (ilty-two  came  up 
this  year,  All  of  them  arrived  in  the  cosuie 
of  Friday  evening ;  and  at  night  1  took  a 
walk  to  view  them  by  moonlight.  The  long 
line  of  mads  exaAly  uniform,  the  yards  and 
furled  fails  difpofed  in  a  regular  row,  the 
crews  fitting  on  deck  with  their  pipes,  calm¬ 
ly  enjoying  their  repofe,  and  converfing  in 
foun^  (bange  and  unknown  to  me,  all  to¬ 
gether  impreffed  my  imagination  in  a  mod 
forcible  but  plealing  manner.  I  particularly 
admired  the  quiet  and  order  that  reigned  a- 
mong  fo  large  a  number,  pach  crew  CKra- 
ed  like  the  foher  family  of  a  cottage  when 
labour  b  done,  and  a  ferene  fummer’s  e- 
vening  invites  them  to  fit  abroad  till  bed¬ 
time. 

On  Saturday  the  dreets  were  fprinkled 
with  parties  of  Dutchmen,  eafily  didia- 
guilhed  by  their  round  caps,  (hort  jackets, 
and  mod  capacious  breeches.  They  went 
about  making  their  purchafes,  which  chiefly 
confid  of  very  coarfe  beef,  gingerbread,  a 
few  toys,  and  fome  common  utcnfils.  In 
thefe  they  lay  out  a  moderate  fum,  paying 
their  own  coin,  which  the  Rotterdam  tra¬ 
ders 
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caAaQgc  ud  camj^k.  They  receive 
a  good  manf'kalf^dlee  their  pi|ies  aod 
dried  ponders,  which  jleoplc  buy  out  of  cu* 
rioGty;  and  this  kind  of  traiiic  lads  while 
thc^  ftay.  At  night  feme  ale-houfes  on  the 
quay  are  ponged  with  them  ;  and  I  found 
that.lii;pioruuU  niakt JIhfa  almofi  aa  noify 
as  Eouti^lori.  1  hauird,>huwcTer,  of  no 
qaa9'tu.'’ennt.r  amon^  one  another  or  with 
our  people; 

'Inc  cofelng  Sundat  U  tcicied,  by  way  of 
sliAilsfihlll,'  9Sn4jf,  when  all  the 

counaky  h^nd,  Its  faiis  Myrwirh,  flock  to 
fee  ithe  ikow.  The  Dutch,  who  are  the 
f)y;Aacl4  do  honour  tk  their ^fltors,  by  de¬ 
co  ir  fahuyta  with  Ings  in  the  gay- 

efl  manner  thei  are  ablt.  As  it  happened 
to  1m  ikic  iwrathrr,  tlfe  feeae  was  extremely 
pleafait.  Tlic  whole  kagfh  of  tiic  quay  was 
croqsfaif'liy  peaplu  of  all  ran^  in  their  heft 
appAfcL  Un  the  vdiich  is  a  fine  ver¬ 
dant  yoramnn,  in  fori^^  •  tongue,  between 
the  rwtr  and  the  fca,  were  featcered  various 
wulkm^^'afid  riding  pfeyfelticii^ciaily  many 
of  Ah  jrt^cle;>  called  carts.  The 

Duftik  vcfels  formed  thair  ga^  line  in  front ; 
in  fnlr  was  a  largjt  fleet  Af  Ihips  failing 
majcflk^lly  thro’  the  AWt,»>d  illuminated 
by  ihc  ftVing  lun.  It  was  a  view  equally 
ftniih^AM  lingular;  and  Cmrcely,  I  believe, 
to  bo  umhedin  anyipart  pf  the  kingdom. 
At  nig^  ibme  partiei  of  Dutch  went  about 
the  flreefs  bawling  a  tunc;  but  whether 
they  meaat  it.ipr  pfalm  or  fong  liitging,  I 
couldnat .  difeover.  In  Acir  own  country 
they/.-knr  much  Icb  of  [tlie  puritanical 
gloominefe  in  their  Sabbath  tlian  we,  wiA 
mil  our  Ikantloufiiefs,  have  attained. 

On  iflf^nrlay  thL-g  continued  laying  in 
thek  prO^fioi.s ;  anck  on  TuJiiay  they  fell 
do#fi  Ac  nvrr  and  pmt  to  fea,  ftaiiding 
northwards.  The  it  always  the  day  for 

TtrSrmy  their  nets,  or  coymiencing  Ae  fiftt- 
cry.  'jlThis  annual  vjfit  ia  a  welcome  tiling 
h^,  not  poly  OH  ac(^unt.k{.tlu:  money  they 
fpwd  tht^felsres,  hm  fttim  the  conflux  of 
ftrnrersbronglit  hither  by  the  novelty  of 
the  ^^rle.  I'ho^gh  tiie  Dutch  arc  not 
the  mofl  iloeiable  people  in  the  world,  yet 
fuA'  intcrcourfdi  cmkmt  but  tend  to 
ftreflgthen  theconnuiftira  (letwccn  two  na- 
tloa^  wbich  ought  never  jo  be  at  variance. 
For  luy  part,  I  coul^'pet  kelp  feeling  emo- 
'tiotu  ofloood^ill  towalAberl'ons  who  had 
edi^ibai  ed  fomuch  loBi^entertainment. 

1  QHift  add;  that,;  mdemendcntly  of  thia 
cirtmmflance,  Yarmautki^my  is  peculiarly 
bu^  andilively  at  thk  leafaii,  on  account  of 
the  fitting  out  of  a  gtOU  likmber  of  fifhing- 
vcC^UonglDg  to  tko  for  Ac  an- 

nual^harrcft  of  hertiAk  '  Many  cei/es  too 
fnaot  the  Yorkfliire  cobk  put  in  here,  to  wait 
for  intelligence  concernvg  Ac  appearance 
of  the  Ihoals. 

YatmatUb,  Seft.  it. 


ProvlJsKie,  Aug.  6. 

The  follo^tng  computation  of  Ae  quantity 
of  otres  ccunprAendcd  within  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States,  it  faid  to  have 
bmo  ifkde  by  Ae  Geographer  of  the  U- 
nitqd  Sfetes,  and  prefented  to  Congrels. 
’l^e  temitory  of  the  United  Itates  con- 
taint,  b}’  tomputacog^  m  million  of  C^osie 
nadepfip  «Aicb  are  640^300,000  of  acres 
Acres. 

.  Dcdudl  for  water  3i,ooog!oo 


589,000^)00 

Tjttt  ptrt  of  the  United  States,  compre- 
hriided  between  the  weft  temporary  line  of 
Punlr^milk  on  the  e^k^  the  boundary  line 
bet>ye<4j|ritai8  and  ^  United  States,  ex- 
tenAng  Ac  riytr  St  Croix  to  Ae 

norAmyt^  cxt(emit||,«f  the  Lake  of  the 
Woyiat)  oitthe  norA ;  (An  riyer  Mi Aflippi  to 
the  mot  A  of  Ae  Ohiq  on  the  weft ;  and  the 
rivet  Uhha^u  Ae  dkAc  betoremcn- 

tionii  t>«  mids  of  Pen^va^,  contains,  by 
con^tamu,  about  4ii  A^fiuare-milcs,  in 
whkk  arc  263,040,00^  acrea, 

iDedgft  for  watar  43AiO,ooo 


DeiJmS  tor  A$  pfiiceia  and  ^fol- 
diert  yf  General  Cl^kVnegi- 
nmnt^ 

DcAi^  iryth^qf  the  levcn  rfei* 
Mrs,  f«r  the  ufe  ^  Ac  Ityc 
Contink>Fal  army,  -  • 

Dedudl  .t)ie  26th  lot  of  eket^ 
townihip,  foy  Ac  miunt#fmce 
of  public  fcbools. 


220/300,CX30 


150/300 


414.7W 


80,640 

645.360 


flii.-  219,354,640 

ElUmttc  of  the  number  pf  acres  of  wa¬ 
ter,  nor A-weft ward  of.Ae  river  Ohio, 
wiAin  the  territory  of -Ac  united  States, 
4^Q4Cvoco  acres. 

Efttshtte  of  the  nupAw  sif  acres  of  water 
wlAiii  the  ThkAurtlnited  Sutes. 

Ill  Lakk  Eric,  weftwwjd/rom  the  line,  cx- 
tendodfrom  Ae  nm^rwft  corner  of  Pen- 
fylmaki,  due  norip,  to.  Ae  boundary  be- 
twcaulthe  Britilh.  tacettf ry  of  Ae  United 
610/30 
2090/300 
500,000 
1,700/300 
330/300 
630/300 


In  Laaa  Pntario, 
Ijikc  phamplain, 
Pt^feak  Bay, 
Aib^arle  Bay, 
tkeiaxqare  Bay, 


A*!!  the  rivers  wiAin  theThirtcen 

fltaies,  including  Ae  Ohio,  2,000,000 

j,g6opoo 


Total,  51/300/300 
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